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EASTERN BUDDHIST 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF 
THE LANKAVATARA SUTRA 

1. Tho Chinese Translations—2. Comparison of the Contents of the 
Three Chinese Translations and One Sanskrit Text—3. Examples of the 
Textual Differences—1. A Further Examination of the Sutra as to its 
Inner Connections—5. The Lankavaiara and Bodhidharma, the Father 
of Zen Buddhism in China—0. The Study of the Sutra after Bodhi- 
ilharma in China and Japan—7. An English Translation of tho Intro¬ 
ductory Chapter from the Sanskrit Edition. 

I. The Chinese Translations 

Altogether four Chinese translations of the Lankdvatdra 
Sutra were made between about a.d. 420 and 704, of which 
we have at present three still in existence. The first, in four 
fasciculi, was by Dharmaraksha, whose title was, ‘ * Master of 
the Law, Teacher of the Tripitaka, of Central India.” Ac¬ 
cording to ]#) this was done from the same text which 

was later used by Gunabhadra, Bodhiruci, and Sikshananda. 
But this statement is not quite exact. “The same text” here 
undoubtedly allows of a wide latitude of interpretation as we 
shall know below when a comparative study of the different 
translations is made. He came to China in 412 and settled 
in Ku-tsang (#£ j$), the capital of the Northern Liang. He 
spent eight years in translating the Mahaparinirvana-Sutra 
in forty or thirty-six fasciculi, which he revised three times. 
Though it is not exactly known when the Lankdvatdra was 
translated by him, it is likely that the work was taken up 
after the Parinirvdna-Sutra, that is, between 412-433. He 
was assassinated in 433 when he was forty-nine years old. 
Roughly speaking, the first Chinese translation of the Lan¬ 
kdvatdra was produced about fifteen hundred years ago. 

1 Kai-yuan Lu, Fas. IV, 38a (K6ky5 Shoin edition). This is a 
catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka compiled in the Kai-yuan era 
(713-741, a.d.) , of the T'ang dynasty. 
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Unfortunately, this is lost. The title was simply. The 
Lankd-Sutra (^J-fljjl^)- 1 

The second translation, also in four fasciculi, which 
appeared in 443 bears the title, The Lankdvatdru-Trcasur*:- 
Stitra “ n( lthe translator is Gunabliadni, 

“The Law-teacher of the Tripitaka, of Central India.” 
lie came to China by sea in 435. On his way the wind 
ceased, the ship could not sail on, the supply of fresh water 
was exhausted, and the sailors did not know what to do. 
The situation, however, was improved by the mystic rites 
performed by Gupabhadra; for the wind began to blow more 
favourably and a pouring rain saved them from dying of 
thirst. Among his translations we may mention the Srlnwla, 
AnglinuVa, Samyuktdguma, etc. He died in 468 at the age 
of 75. 2 

The Lankdvatdra Sutra which is recorded as having been 
handed by Bodhidharma to his disciple Hui-k‘e was prob¬ 
ably this Gupabhadra translation in four fasciculi. It is 
strange that the first translation became lost so early as 700 
when the fourth translation was issued. At the time of 
Tao-hsiiau's Catalogue of Buddhist Literature in Great 
Tang which was completed in 664, mention 

is made of the first one. In Pas. VIII of this Catalogue 
under the heading, “Those sutras which have been trans¬ 
lated under the former dynasties and at present are kept 
among the Tripitaka collection” {, he 
refers to the “ Lankdvatdra Sutra in ten fasciculi, kept in 
one case,” which is evidently that by Bodhiruci; and a little 
further down there is another entry: ,( The Lankdvatdra in 
four fasciculi, two sutras in one case.” This must be the 
case for the first and the second translations, as they were 
both compiled in four fasciculi. In the Kai-yiian Catalogue , 

1 ( Tai-t‘ang Nci-Ucn Lu, a Catalogue of the Buddhist 

Books Compiled in the T'ang Dynasty), Fas. Ill, 64a (the KGkyG Shorn 
edition). This is an earlier compilation than the Kai-yiian Lu, as the 
preface is dated the first year of Lin-t6, 664. 

3 The Kai-yiian Lu, Fas. V, 45b et seq. (the KGkyG Shoin edition). 
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however, which was finished in 730, Dharmaraksha Lnn- 
kuvaidra is mentioned as lost. The loss must have taken 
place even earlier as I stated before; for Fa-tsang (£fe|jfc) 
who had much to do with the fourth or T'ang translation 
(done in the years 700-708) makes no reference whatever 
to the first. This was only forty years after the compila¬ 
tion of Tao-hsiian’s Catalogue. It is quite unfortunate that 
we now have no means of seeing how far the agreements go 
between the first and the second translations, as they are 
both in four fasciculi and it is likely that they were made 
from the same original. Fa-tsang 1 criticises the second (or 
Sung) translation as being not quite good as a translation, 
for it. retains to some extent the original Sanskrit diction 
which puzzles even the intelligent Chinese reader adequately 
to understand the sense. 

The third one ( A'&fiVlS) in ten fasciculi is by Bo- 

1 He died in 712, one of the greatest scholars in China and a 
most eminent figure in the history of the Avatamsaka school of Bud¬ 
dhism. Ho was a contemporary of Hsuan-chuang (ii55), I-tsing (Hi 
t9), Hui-ndng (£j!-rig), Shfin-bsiu (#♦#), Siksliftnandu, Dlvuknra, Bod- 
hiruci (all of the T‘nng dynasty), etc. When Hsuan-chuang came 
back from India, Fa-tsang was one of the learned scholars chosen by 
Hsiian-elmaug to bo his asaistuuts or co-workers in converting the 
Sanskrit texts into the Chinese language. Fa-tsung, however, disagreed 
with Hsuan-chnang in the interpretation of the texts and withdrew 
from the translation bureau. Later, he worked with &ikshfiuanda in 
the translation of the Avatamsaka Sutra and the Lahkdvatdra SHtra, 
and illuminating lectures were given by him on the teachings of the 
Avatatiwafcc for the edification of the Empress Ts6 T'ieu (113:), who 
was ono of the great women-rulers of China. His A ffl *11* £ He (Ju 
l&ng-chia hsin hsiian-i) is a short expository treatise on the Lan- 
k&vat&ra Sutra throwing much light on the understanding of the text 
and its philosophy, and in this he complains of the second translation 
being difficult even for men of superior intelligence to understand it 
thoroughly, not to say anything about the ignorant and unlearned who 
aro apt to give wrong interpretations to the text. This l>eing really 
the case, as was confirmed later by 8u Tung-pei and Ch'iang Chih-ch‘i, 
noted Chinese scholars of the Sung dynasty, the understanding of the 
Lankdvatdra must have caused a great deal of trouble among scholars. 
So far, however, in China and Japan the four fasciculi one has had a 
far wider circulation than the ten or the seven fasciculi one. 
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dhiruci, “the Law Teacher of the Tripitaka, of Northern 
India.” It was finished in 513, about one hundred years 
after the Sung translation. Fa-tsang’s remarks are: “Al¬ 
though this translation is fuller than the preceding one, the 
original meaning is not fully expressed and errors are more 
apt to creep in.” This may be true to a certain extent, 
but as we now have no original text of this third, or Wei, 
translation, there is no way to verify this criticism of Fa- 
tsang. There are, however, some points in it which are in 
better agreement with the Nanjo edition than with the others. 
It may not be quite fair to say that Bodhiruci put in his 
own words to help the reading of the text; the fact may be, 
perhaps, that his original was largely mixed with gloss and 
that he was not discriminating enough to reject it as such. 
This fact partly shows that the Lankdvatdra Sutra, being a 
difficult text to understand, not only textually but dodtrinally 
as well, was already in bad condition from a literary point 
of view when it was brought into China by these early Indian 
missionaries. 

The fourth Chinese translation, entitled The Mahdydna 
Lankdvatdra Sutra (A3feA$r0) in seven fasciculi, was 
produced in 700-704, and the chief translator was Siksha- 
nanda. More details are known of this translation than of 
all preceding ones as regards the circumstances and persons 
concerned. The preface by the Empress Tse-t‘ien Wu-hou 
() teUs how it came to be translated once more by 
Sikshananda and others; and, moreover, Fa-tsang, who was 
one of the Chinese scholars who were engaged in revising 
the translation by Sikshananda, wrote a sort of commentary- 
introduction in which is given not only an analytical resume 
of the Lankdvatdra Sutra, but a full account of the work 
itself. The following is quoted from the book ( AWhl&:& 
j^): 

“With regard to the translation: the four fasciculi one 
was done by Gupabhadra, Master of the Tripitaka, of India, 
at Chih-huan Ssii Tang Yang (fl-fg), in the 
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Yiian-chia (;£££) period (424-453) of Sung; Pao-yiin 
|g) the monk took down the master’s dictation and Hui- 
kuan mw put it into writing. 1 The ten fasciculi one 
was done toward the end of Wei by Bodhiruci, Master of 
the Tripitaka, of India, who was engaged in the work at 
Yung-neng Ssu (tR#^), Lo-yang (*ft&£). 3 

“As to the present one, (that is, the seven fasciculi 
one), Siksh&nanda, Master of the Tripitaka, of Yii-t‘ien (^p 
(55)), is the translator, who, after finishing the translation 

1 WQtWSJJfcftilfc'®. Chuan-j/ii literally means ‘ * to transmit words, ’ ’ 
and pi-sliou means “to receive with a writing brush.?' As Gunabhadra 
who came from India probably could not speak Chinese well enough to 
make himself fully understood, Pao-yQu acted as a kind of interpreter; or 
Gupabhadrn gave a literal translation of the original, which was done 
into literary Chinese by Pao-yun, and this in turn was put into writing 
by Hui-kuan. When the Indian translators were not complete masters 
of the Chinese language, there was always a “transmitter” who acted 
as a “go-between.” In some cases there .were other scholars engaged 
in the work, whose office it was to see if the original meaning was cor¬ 
rectly understood, or to put the translation into better classical style, 
or to see that the translation fully expressed the original ideas. This 
more or less round-about way was inevitable, seeing that the translator 
did not have a complete command of the two languages, Sanskrit and 
Chinese. But it was in this way, too, that the Chinese translators so 
well produced the sense of tho original, and it helped a great deal 
towards making Buddhism strike root firmly in the native soil. From 
the linguistic point of view, however, there might have been something 
missed in the Chinese versions which is retained in the Tibetan texts. 
So we read in the life of Hsiian-chuang as recorded in the .Hat-yuan 
Catalogue (fas. VIII, 73a) that “in the former days the sutras were 
translated in this way: first, the original text was translated literally 
word by word, and this was turned round to adapt itself to the Chinese 
style of diction, and finally the words and sentences were rearranged 
and revised by those especially skilled in writing. Thus, while going 
through so many hands, the original writing suffered much alteration, 
sometimes something added, sometimes something taken away. But 
now in the case of Hsiian-chuang everything was managed single- 
handed; as words came out of his mouth they were at once written 
down and made a perfectly readable translation.” literary accuracy 
was thus gained, but the strange fact is that some of these older 
translations are still in far better circulation than the newer ones. 

* According to the Kai-yOon Catalogue (fas. VUI, 56a), S6ng- 
lang (tffrflfl) and Tao-chan (St*) put the translation into writing. 
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of the Avaiaiiisaka at Fo Shou-chi Ssu of the 

Eastern City, in the first year of Chiu-shih a.d. 700), 

was ordered by the Empress Tse-t‘ien to take up once more 
the task of translating the Lankdvatdra. Before the work 
was completed, Sikshananda returned to the Capital and was 
given residence at the Chin-ch‘an Ssu The 

translation was roughly finished here, but before he had time 
to revise it he was allowed to return to his native land, bj r 
Imperial order. In the second year of Chang-an (702), 
Mi-t‘o-8ban ($jfl|?£ll4), [a Master of] the Tripitaka, came 
from Tu-huo-lo (tt'JcH')* who, before coming to China, 
had spent twenty-five years in India, thoroughly mastering 
the Tripitaka, and he was especially learned in the Lan¬ 
kdvatdra. By Imperial order he was requested to revise 
Sikshananda *s translation, aided by such monk-translators 
as Fu-li (&[*$), Fa-tsang ({&£), etc. Fu-li was engaged 
in giving final touch to the revised Chinese version, and an 
Imperial preface to the sutra was written, in which its 
merits were extolled. 

“As to the four fasciculi translation, the rendering is 
not perfect, the wording is after the Western grammar (? 

which makes even men of superior intelligence 
confused, not knowing how to read it, while the ignorant 
and unlearned are apt to give wrong interpretations. 

“The ten fasciculi one is somewhat fuller in paragraphs 
and chapters [than the preceding one], but the sacred sense 
is not adequately expressed. When words are added and 
sentences are mixed in, the meaning grows murky, frequently 
causipg errors, and the result is that the truth, bright and 
dear, becomes obstructed in its course on account of the 
local dialect. 1 

’ This is the translation of jfW, fang-yen, but what it really 
means is hard to decide; for the ten fasciculi version of the LanJc&va- 
tdra was not surely written in any other language than the Chinese 
just like the other translations. May it, however, mean that Bodhi- 
ruci’s original was well mixed up with gloss written in the local 
dialect of his native Northern India f 
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“The Empress regretting this inadequacy ordered 
another translation to be made. The present one was made 
by comparing in detail five Sanskrit copies, and after ex¬ 
amining the two Chinese translations. What was in ac¬ 
cordance with [the true sense] was adopted, while what 
was not properly done was corrected. Many years of labour 
have thus ended in producing this splendid work, in which 
it is expected that the [original] sense is accurately repre¬ 
sented and scholars may thus be saved from committing 
further errors.” 

The preface by the Empress Tse-t‘ien , which is usually 
found attached to the T'ang edition, generally agrees with 
the account given by Fa-tsang, but there is one point that 
is not quite clear and seems to disagree with Fa-tsang. 
Among other things we have the following in the preface 
which concerns the translation itself: “Originally this 
sutra was brought here from the Western country (jJggJ), 
in the era of Yuan-chia. Gujjabhadra translated it, but it 
had not a wide circulation. Bodhiruei’s version came out 
in the era of Yen-chang, but it misses the original meaning 
in many respects. Full of reverential thoughts about the 
transmission [of the Good Law], I earnestly wished for its 
prosperous condition. In the first year of Chiu-shih, which 
corresponds in the cyclical commutation to the year of keng- 
tsu, and in the sixth month of the year, during the summer 
season, I went to Chi-feng (^.^) to escape the heat and 
enjoy the cool air by the river Ying-shui (JHtJO, when at 
the San Yang palace another translation was produced. 
The essentials of the three copies were inquired into and 
the finished teaching was compiled into seven fasciculi. The 
Very Reverend Sikshananda of Yii-t'ien who is a learned 
monk of the Tripitaka, and Fu-li, a priest of Tai-fu-hsien 
Ssii ( an( l others [partook in the work]; they 

have all the reputation equal to that of Tao-an (-JtiJc) and 
Hui-yrian (fgu£), and virtues like those of Ma-t‘eng (]<£ 
) and Fa-lan (ggf); they are again all worthy to succeed 
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in the steps of Nag&rjuna, and have deeply delved into the 
secrets of Asvaghosha; they are equally great in the fra¬ 
grance of their moral conduct and in the flower of their 
enlightened minds; the jewel of their intelligence and the 
moon of their spiritual essence are both perfectly full: there¬ 
fore, they are capable of thoroughly understanding the 
mystery [of Buddhism] and manifesting the deepest signific¬ 
ance of it. The final copying [of the translation] was com¬ 
pleted on the fifteenth day of the first month of the fourth 
year of Chang-an.” 

In this flowery composition by the Empress Tse-t‘ien, 
the phrase “ to enquire into the essentials 

of (the) three books (or copies?)," is somewhat ambiguous. 
Does “san pen” refer to the three preceding translations, or 
to three Sanskrit copies which they utilised? As the first 
translation was already lost at that time, the “san pen” 
must mean three original Sanskrit copies which they then 
had at hand. If so, the number does not agree with that 
mentioned by Fa-tsang as already quoted, for he says dis¬ 
tinctly five copies instead of three. Could the character 
“three" be an error of the scribes? Fa-tsang who was a 
great scholar and an actual participant in the production 
of the seven fasciculi Chinese Lankdvatdra translation, has 
a better claim for authority, if choice is to be made between 
the literary remains of the time concerning the original texts, 
etc. 

However this might have been, it is clear that the seven 
fasciculi translation is apparently the best of all the Chinese 
translations of this important Mahayana sutra, seeing that 
it was produced by the joint labour of competent scholars 
both Indian and Chinese. But, strangely, almost all the 
commentaries written seem to be based on the four fasciculi 
one by Gupabhadra, which is regarded as Bodhidharma’s 
copy handed over to his disciple, Hui-k'e. 

To sum up: the first Chinese translation of the Lan¬ 
kdvatdra Sutra was completed between a.d. 420 and 430, a 
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second one appeared ten or twenty years later and each was 
made into four fasciculi. It took over a hundred years for 
the third in ten fasciculi to appear, while over two hundred 
years elapsed before the fourth in seven fasciculi was pub¬ 
lished, which means that the latest one came out over three 
hundred years after the first. 

II. Comparison op the Contents op the three 
Chinese Translations and one 
Sanskrit Text 

A detailed comparison of the three extant Chinese trans¬ 
lations and the Sanskrit text of the Lankdvatdra Sutra has 
not been attempted yet, except as to chapter-divisions and 
other general aspects. Before I present my own views con¬ 
cerning the result of such comparison, a tabular view of the 
contents as regards chapter-divisions of the four texts will 
be given below. (See page 10.) 

This table shows at once (1) that the Gupabhadra 
version 1 is very much simpler and shorter than all the others; 
(2) That Sikshananda agrees with the Sanskrit as regards 
chapter divisions; (3) That Bodhiruci has more chapter 
headings, i.e., is cut into shorter sections; (4) That in Gui?a- 
bhadra, the first and the last two chapters are missing 
altogether; (5) That Guijabhadra has practically no chapter- 
divisions whatever, and that while “Sarvabuddhapravaca- 
nahridaya” has the character “pin” suffixed which is 
the usual Chinese term for the Sanskrit “parivarta” (divi¬ 
sion), this title is almost like a sub-title to the Lankduatdra 
itself, as if it were another name for the sutra. 

What do these plain facts indicate? The first logical 

1 Of the three existing Chinese translations, Gunabhadra’s is con¬ 
veniently called the Sung version, Bodhiruci 'a the Wei, and Sikshft- 
nanda's the T'ang. Or, according to the number of fasciculi into 
which each version is divided, the Sung is often called simply the Four 
Fasciculi, the. Wei the Ten Fasciculi, and the T'ang the Seven Fasci¬ 
culi. In this chapter the translators’ names will be used to designate 
the different versions. 
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Table Showing Chapter-divisions in the Different 
Texts of the Lankavatdra. 


Gunabhadru 

(Sang), 

A.D. 443, 
in 4 fas. 

Bodhiruci 
(Wei), A.D. 513, 
in 10 fas. 

Sikslmnnuda 
(T'ang), 
aj>. 700-704, 
in 7 fas. 

Sanskrit, 
e<L 1923 

(wanting) 

1. Rfivanfidhye- 
shand 

1. Bavanfidliye- 
slianil 

1. Rftvanfldhye- 
shnnft 

Sarvabuddha- 

pravocana- 

hridnyu 

2. Pratom 

2. Sarvadharmn- 
sainuecaya 

2. Shattririifiat- 
gfthasra- 
sarvadharum- 
samuccaya 

3. Sarvadhanna- 
snmncenyn 

4. Buddhacitta 

3. Anityatft 

3. Anityatft 

5. Lokayntikn 

G. NirvJlpa 

7. Dhnrmakftya 

8. Anityatft 

9. Abhisanmya 

4. Abhisumaya 

4. Abhisamayu 

10. Tathflgata* 
nityfinityu 

5. Tathflgata- 
nityftnitya 

5. Tathftgata- 
nityftnitya 

11. Buddliatfi 

6. Ksbauika 

6. Kslmnika 

12. Paficadliarma 

13. Gangilnadi- 
vJUuka 

14. Kslmnika 

15. Nairinaiiika 

7. Nairm&nika 

7. Nainnftnika 

16. M&insabhn- 
kshana 

8. Mfiihsabha- 
shann 

8. Mftmsabha- 
shapa 


17. DhArapi 

9. Dhftrani 

9. Dhftrani 


18. ‘’SagfithaJcam’' 

10. "Sagftthaknm" 

"Sagfitbakam" 
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inference is that Gupabhadra being the oldest translation 
represents a more primitive Lankdvatdra than the others. 
Possibly the later texts had these three extra chapters added 
during the one hundred years that elapsed between Gupa- 
bhadra and Bodhiruci. That they were mechanically added 
is shown by their having no organic connection with the 
older parts. As they have nothing new to propose, if they 
were not found in the text, wc would not have missed them. 
The first chapter where Ravapa, the Lord of Lanka, asks the 
Buddha to deliver a discourse on his inner perception of 
truth, may superficially appear to be a sort of introduction 
needed for the development of the sutra; but there is no 
doubt that it was added later to supply this need, though 
really there was no such need from the beginning. The 
Havana chapter was prefixed when there was a need on the 
part of the later Mahayanists to get the sutra connected with 
the story of Ravapa and Ramacandra as told in the Rdmd- 
yana when the latter came to assume a definite form as an 
epic, which, according to scholars, took place probably in 
the third or the fourth century of the Christian era. As 
the Gupabhadra text stands, the interpolation of the Ravana 
incident has no special help to offer in the understanding 
of the sutra. The chapter of Dharapi is a very short one, 
occupying about three pages of the Nanjo edition. This 
was also added when Dharapi began to enter into the body 
of Mahayana literature, which took place much later in the 
history of Mahayana Buddhism in India. That the “SagS- 
thakam” was also a later attachment is easily shown from 
the examination of its contents, but for this I will devote a 
special paragraph later. The Sanskrit text and Sikshananda 
are in full agreement as to chapter-divisions,. which un¬ 
doubtedly points to one original; but a more detailed ex¬ 
amination will reveal that the Sanskrit is more frequently 
in accord with Bodhiruci. A safe conclusion may be that 
the texts were all different; while Bodhiruci belongs to a 
later redaction and is to a great extent mixed with notes 
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and glosses, which fact makes it roughly 1.4 per cent, larger 
than Sikshananda. 

As I noted elsewhere 1 the whole Lankdvalara is just a 
collection of notes unsystematically strung together, and, 
frankly speaking, it is a useless task to attempt to divide 
them into sections, or chapters (parivarta), .under some 
specific titles. Some commentators have tried to create a 
system in the Lankdvatdra by making each paragraph some¬ 
what connected in meaning with the preceding as well as the 
succeeding one, but one can at once detect that there is 
something quite constrained or far-fetched about the attempt. 
If this, however, is to be done successfully, the whole ar¬ 
rangement as it stands of the paragraphs must be radically 
altered; and this redaction is possible only by picking up 
and gathering together cognate passages which are found 
promiscuously scattered throughout the text, when for the 
first time a land of system would be brought into the text. 
As the present form stands, passages of various connotations 
are juxtaposed, and a heading indicating one of the ideas 
contained in them is given to the whole section, thus arti¬ 
ficially separating it from the rest. Gupabhadra has done 
the wisest thing by simply designating the entire sutra as 
“The Gist of the Buddha’s Teaching” ( buddhapravaca- 
nahridayam). '• 

The chapter-divisions in Bodhiruci are sometimes more 
or less rational, while we find four or five sub-divisions made 
into one chapter in Sikshananda as well as in the Sanskrit. 
In this case, one Bodhiruci section expounds generally one 
main idea in one prose portion which is abridged at the end 
into one metric form. To be exact, the chapter entitled 
“Anityata” (Impermanency), which makes up the third 
chapter both in Sikshananda and in the Sanskrit text, is 
sub-divided in Bodhiruci into five sections or chapters. The 
first sub-divided chapter on “Buddhacitta” (Buddha-mind) 
treats of fifteen different subjects, none of which make any 
1 Essays in Zen Buddhism, Vol. I, p. 75. 
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direct reference to “ Buddhacitta. ” This title, therefore, 
does not at all indicate the contents of the chapter except 
in a most comprehensive way. The fifteen subjects treated 
in this Bodhiruci chapter on “Buddhacitta” are as follows: 
(1) The Will-body ( manomayak&ya ); (2) the five deadly 
sins; (3) Buddhata; (4) the sameness of all the Buddhas; 
(5) that not a word was uttered for preaching by the 
Buddha during his long life; (6) being and non-being; (7) 
the experience-fact and preaching about it; (8) false dis¬ 
criminations; (9) language and meaning; (10) the three 
kinds of wisdom; (11) the nine changes taught by the philo¬ 
sophers; (12) the nine fetters and the true understanding; 
(13) the relation between false discriminations and exist¬ 
ence; (14) that the world is a mere name; and (15) such¬ 
ness and preaching about it. 1 Each subject treated here is 
expounded in prose as well as in verse. From this the 
reader can see how diversified are the topics treated and 
yet there is something more or less common running under¬ 
neath them. Of the rest of the five sub-chapters in Bod¬ 
hiruci the one on “Dharmakaya” can be further divided 
into two sections, each of which is composed of prose and 
verse. Except these two sub-chapters on “ Buddhacitta ' ' 
and “ Dharmak&ya, ’ 1 all the chapters in Bodhiruci consist 
regularly of prose and verse parts. 

The sixth chapter in Sikshananda and the Sanskrit on 
“Momentariness” ( kskanika ), Nirvana, etc., is divided in 
Bodhiruci into four sub-chapters with the headings: “ Bud¬ 
dhata, ” “Pancadharma,” “Gangananda,” and “Kshapika.” 
Each of these consists normally of one prose section and 
one verse, showing that one topic of thought occupies one 
sub-chapter. Taking all in all, the chapter-divisions of the 
l.ankavatara in whatever version are, to say the least, arbi¬ 
trary and of later elaboration. 

A good practical way of reading the sutra without dis¬ 
placing the contents from their original setting will be to 
1 Thi* is practically a repetition of (7), 
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isolate in most cases one prose part with its metric repetition 
from another such part; and this will naturally cut up the 
text into many short independent sections. 1 There are some 
prose paragraphs without any corresponding gatha-section, 
for instance, in the earlier part of Gunabhadra and in the 
second chapter of the other versions. Gunabhadra, when 
thus treated, will yield a little over fifty separate, individual 
chapters. The impression one gets after perusing the sutra 
carefully is that such independent statements dealing with 
the principal ideas of Mahayana Buddhism at the time when 
the sutra was compiled, were notes taken down by the author 
without any intention of arranging them in order. As was 
the case with the Pali Nikayas, each of these independent 
paragraphs was perhaps a complete sutra in itself. Later, 
perhaps when there was a need for editing them under a 
title, they came to be known as the Lankdvatura , or the 
Buddhapravacanahridaya. So long as we do not know how 
the Mahayana sutras were produced, all that we can say 
about their compilation has the nature of conjecture. 

Were the sutras compiled one after another in time suc¬ 
cession? Did one presuppose the existence of another, so 
that we can definitely trace the development of ideas backed 
by such documents? Or did they develop in different locali¬ 
ties each one without knowing another? Is it possible as a 
matter of historical fact to arrange the Mahayana sutras in 
time sequence? Does logical development always coincide 
with historical events ? That is to say, are fact and syllogism 
one? Does the one always and by nature precede, or follow 
the other ? Until these questions are historically solved there 
will be many problems unsolved in connection with the 
making up of the Lankdvatdra Sutra. 

That the first introductory chapter in which Ravapa 
1 Knmfirajiva divides his Chinese translation of the Diamond 
Sutra into thirty-two sections, each of which consists of an irregular 
number of lines, sometimes of two or three lines only. This is quite 
a rational way of reading the sutra. Perhaps Kokwan Shiren followed 
Kumarajiva in his treatment of the Lankdvatdra. 
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invites the Buddha to Lanka to discourse on the truth 
inwardly realised b$ r him, is a later addition, is also shown 
in the relation between the prose part and the verse. In 
this chapter, there is no such relation whatever between the 
two portions as is to be found in other parts of the sutra, 
that is, there is here no verse part that corresponds and 
repeats the sense of the prose: the whole chapter is one com¬ 
plete piece, there is nothing fragmentary about, it, it is al¬ 
together different in tone and style from the other parts 
of the sutra, the way the theme is developed and the style 
of the writing are quite distinct. In this respect, the chapter 
on meat-eating resembles this introductory one, although it 
has the verse part in correspondence with the prose. The 
meat-eating chapter may be a later addition, also, in spite 
of its being found in Gui.iabhadra. It does not seem to fit 
in perfectly with the main part of the sutra. Did the 
author of the Lankavatara just put it in at the end as a kind 
of appendix, not standing in any organic relationship with 
the sutra proper, where highly metaphysical subjects are 
treated ? And later did it accidentally get incorporated into 
the body of the sutra as forming a part of itf 

Now we come to consider the last chapter, entitled, 
‘' Sagathakam, ’* which occupies a special position in the 
structure of the Lankavatara. As the title indicates, it is 
composed entirely of giithas. In the Sanskrit there are 884 
couplets 1 taking up about one fourth of the whole text. Of 
these over 200 are found in the main text itself; therefore, 
about 680 gathas are newly-added ones. In Sikshananda 
these repetitions are systematically excluded from its gatha 
chapter, while in Bodhiruci everything is thrown in and with 
something more. There are 890 quatrains in Bodhiruci and 
656 in &ikshananda, showing the relative amount of Slokas 
in each, as four Chinese lines are generally equivalent to one 
Sanskrit Sloka. 

As for the contents and their arrangement there is utter 
1 The number includes occasional triplets. 
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chaos in the “Sagathakam.” No doubt they chiefly concern 
the same themes as treated in the main text, but there are 
some original theses, and it is often hard to see why and 
how they came to be thrown in here. To read the “Saga¬ 
thakam” properly, therefore, it must be cut up into so many 
small portions, somtimes taking just one solitary sloka as 
expressing a complete idea, i.e., as a sort of aphorism. When 
this cutting-up process is brought to an end, we see that the 
“Sagathakam,” which appears on the surface as one solid 
chain of gathas, is nothing but a heap of rubbish and gems. 

How did this conglomeration come to be affixed to the 
Lankdvatdra T Why do we find so many gathfis taken from 
the sutra proper and mixed up with the rest ? And the way 
they are mixed is most strange, seeing that while some are 
taken in bodily just as they are found in the sutra itself, 
others are broken up and interspersed fantastically among 
the rest. Was this done intentionally? Or did it happen 
just so? Does the “Sagathakam” suggest an earlier origin 
than the sutra, in which the gatha part was later elaborated 
in the prose in the way of commentary ? But there is some 
reason to suppose that the “Sagathakam” as a whole and 
in detail is later than the sutra proper, partly because it 
contains some historical matter which has no place in it, 
but chiefly because the thought expressed here seems to be 
more definite and developed than that in the body of the 
sutra. Talcing all in all, the relation between the “Saga¬ 
thakam” and the rest of the sutra is a mystery so long as 
we have as yet reached no sure ground in the historical study 
of Mahayana literature in India. This much we may say 
that the “ Sagathakam ” can easily be made into an in¬ 
dependent text expounding the principal truths of the Maha¬ 
yana philosophy. It reminds one of a notebook in which a 
student of the Mahayana took down some of the more im¬ 
portant ideas as he learned them orally from his master, 
and in which at the same time he also put some other matter 
for his own benefit, though not necessarily in close relation- 
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ship with the main contents of the notebook. In this respect 
the “Sagathakam” shares the characteristics of the sutra as 
a whole. It may be noticed that Sikshananda calls this part 
of the text the “Chapter of G&thas” and Bodhiruci simply 
“General Chapter” (jgl^o), while the Sanskrit edition is 
prefaced, “Listen to the jewel-made Gathas preached in the 
Lanka vatara-Sutra, and free from the net of the [erroneous] 
views, [and containing] the wonderful Mahayana teach¬ 
ing,” and concludes with this: “Thus is completed the 
SagSthakam, the Mahayana-sutra called ‘ Lanka vatara, the 
noble and orthodox Dharma.’ ” 

Incidentally, reference may be made to certain lines in 
the “Sagathakam,” which are often quoted by followers of 
Shin Buddhism as teaching Amitabha’s Land of Bliss. The 
lines are as follows: 

“The matured (vaipakika) Buddhas, and manifested 
( nairmdnika ) Buddhas, and beings, and Bodhisattvas, and 
[their] lands—they are in the ten quarters (G. 140). 

“The flowing ( nisyanda ) Buddhas, the reality ( dhar - 
♦no ) Buddhas, the transformed (mrmdna) Buddhas, and the 
manifested ones (nairmdnika) —they all issue from Ami¬ 
tabha’s Land of Happiness (G. 141).” 

Further: “ ‘My vehicle of self-realisation is beyond 
the attainment of the philosophers.’ [Asked Mahamati,] 
‘Pray tell me, after the passing of the Teacher, who would 
keep this up?’ 

“ ‘After the time when Sugata is passed away and no 
more, 0 Mahamati, know' that there will be one who should 
hold up the eye [of the Dharma]. 

“ ‘In the southern part of this country called Vedali 
there would be a Bhikshu of great and excellent reputation 
known as Nagahvaya, who would destroy the onesided view 
of being and non-being. 

“ ‘He would, while in the world, make manifest the un¬ 
surpassable Mahayana, and attaining the Stage of Joy, pass 
to the Land of Happiness.’ ” (G. 163-G. 166.) 
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In the Sanskrit text we have, instead of Nagarjuna, 
Nagahvaya, and of course we do not know whether they are 
one person, or whether there is a mistake on the part of the 
scribe. From these passages alone it is difficult to infer 
anything historical concerning the age of the Lankdvatdra 
as a whole, and also its possible relation to the doctrine of 
Amit&bha's Land of Bliss (sukhavati). 

In short, the Lanhdvatdrorsutra may be divided as re¬ 
gards its textual construction into the following six speci¬ 
fically definable parts: 

1. The Havana chapter; 

2. The section devoted to the enumeration of the so- 

called 108 questions and 108 terms; 

3. The prose section in which no verses are found; 

4. The prose-and-verse section, which may be sub¬ 

divided : 

a. The part devoted to a discourse carried on prin¬ 

cipally in verse, for instance, paragraphs on the 
system of Vijnanas; 

b. The part containing ideas fully developed both in 

prose and verse, for example, meat-eating 
chapter; 

c. The part containing ideas fully discussed in prose 

and supposedly recapitulated in verse, as in the . 
greater parts of the text; 

5. The Dharapi section; 

6. The Sagathakam. 

III. Examples of the Textual Differences 

This is not the place to dwell extensively on the textual 
differences between the various versions of the Lankdvatdra , 
for to do so would involve many questions which properly 
do not fall into an introductory part such as we intend this 
article on the sutra to be. No doubt a detailed comparison 
of the different translations with the Sanskrit text, as well 
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as with each other, will be instructive from the point of 
view of text-criticism and also from that of the history of 
Chinese Buddhist literature as translations. But as the 
writer wants to limit his attention chiefly to the inner 
significance of the sutra as an exposition of Zen Buddhism, 
and also as a most valuable text of the M&hayana, let us be 
content with the following extracts from the three Chinese 
translations and the Sanskrit text. A comparison of these 
extracts, 1 which may be considered as characteristic of each 
text, though they have been selected somewhat at random, 
will throw much light on the nature of the respective litera¬ 
tures. I have tried to give a literal English translation of 
the Chinese as far as it could be made readable. 


1 Sung—the KSkyfiahoin Edition of 1885, -tAT a; Wei— 
AtHT a; T'ang—SAT b; Sanskrit Nan jo edition, pp. 228-229. 
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SUNG 


Further, O Mahfimati, the five 
categories ( dharma ) arc: Ap¬ 
pearance, Name, Discrimina¬ 
tion,* Suchncss, and Right 
Knowledge. 


WEI 


1. Further, O Mahfimati, the five 
categories are: Appearance, 
Name, Discrimination, Sucb- 
nesa, and Right Knowledge. 


2. 0 Mahfimati, Appearance is 
such as is manifested in 
places, forms, colours, figures, 
etc.,—this is called Appear¬ 
ance. 

3. As when having such and 
such appearances, [things] 
are called a jar, etc., and by 
no other designation,—this is 
known as Name. 


4. Mind and what belongs to 
mind, whereby various names 
are set up and all kinds of 
appearances aro brought out 
into view, such as a jar, etc., 
—this is called Discrimina¬ 
tion. 


5. That Name, that Appearance 
—they are ultimately un¬ 
attainable; [when] there is 
no intelligence from begin¬ 
ning to end, [when] there is 
no mutual conditioning in all 
things, and [when] Discri¬ 
mination which is not real is 
put away,—this is known as 
Suchness. 


2. 0 Mahfimati, what is Appear¬ 
ance? -Appearance is what is 
seen in colours, forms, figures, 
which are distinctive and not 
alike,—this is called Appear¬ 
ance. 

3. O Mahfimati, depending upon 
this appearing of things, 
there arises discrimination, 

■ saying that “this is a jar", 
“this is a horse, a cow, a 
sheep, etc.,” that “this is 
such and such”, “this is no 
other thing”—this, O Mahfi¬ 
mati, is called Name. 

4. 0 Mahfimati, depending upon 
these objects thus named, 
their characteristics are dis¬ 
tinguished and made manifest, 
whereby such various names 
are set up os cow, sheep, 
horse, etc. This is called the 
Discriminating of mind and 
objects belonging to mind. 

5. 0 Mahfimati, when one pur¬ 
veys names and appearances 
even down to atoms, one 
never secs a single reality, all 
things are unreal; for they 
are due to the discriminations 
stirred up in one’s deceiving 
mind. 

v 


For Vikalpa, Sung has and not as in Wei and T'ang. 
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T'ANG SANSKRIT 

1. Further, 0 Mahhmati, the L Further, O Mahftmati, the five 

five categories ( dharma ) are: categories ( dharma ) are: Ap- 

Appcarance, Name, Diacrimi- pearance ( nimitta ), Name 

nation, Suchness, and Right (ndmo), Discrimination (t?i- 

K now! edge. kalpa), Suchness ( tathatd ), 

and Right Knowledge ( sam - 
yagjhdrui). 

2. Of these, by Appearance is 2. Then, O Mah&mati, by Ap- 

meant that which we see,— pearance is meant that which 

each differs in colour, form, is known as form, shape, dis¬ 
figure, etc. This is known as tinctive figure, image, mark, 

Appearance. etc. They are seen as Ap¬ 

pearance. 

3. Depending on these Appear- 3. From this Appearance, ideas 

ances, names such us jars, are formed such as a jar, etc., 

etc., are set up, saying, “this saying, ‘This is it’, ‘This is 

. is such and such", “this is no other',—this is Name, 

no other’’,—this is known as 
Name. 

4 

4. By min d and what belongs to 4. O Mahftmati, what is known as 

mind, various names are set mind or as belonging to mind, 

up, all kinds of appearances whereby a name is pronounced 

are brought out into view,— as indicating appearance, or 

this is known as Discrimina- objects of like nature [arc 

■ tion. recognised]—that is Discri¬ 

mination. 


5. 'That Nome, that Appearance 5. That Name and Appearance 
[—they are all] ultimately are ultimately unattainable 

* non-existent: they are only [as realities] when intelli- 

due to the discrimination by gence* is put away, and that 

a perturbed mind of [things] these things are not rec- 

mutually [related]. When one ognised and discriminated in 

thus surveys the world* until their aspect of mutuality,— 

the disappearance of intel- this is Suchness. 

ligence takes place, one has 
what is known as Suchness. 

1 Buddhi in this case is to be understood as “ vikalpa-lakshana- 
gr&hiibhivefta-pratiahthflpikfi ’ ’ as is distinguished on p. 122. 

# ■ 
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6 . 


7. 


8 . 


9. 


10. 


SUNG (continued) 


Reality, exactness, ultimate 
end, self-nature, the unattain¬ 
able,—these are the charac¬ 
teristics of Suchnoss. 


This is what I and other 
Buddhas have conformed to 
and entered into; we uni¬ 
versally, for the sake of 
sentient beings, preach this 
according to the truth; [by 
us] this is set up and brought 
out into their view. 

When one conformably enters 
into right realisation which is 
neither discontinued nor per¬ 
manent, no Discrimination 
arises, and one is in conformity 
with the noblo path of self- 
realisation, which is not the 
state attained by all the philo¬ 
sophers, Srfivakas, and Pra- 
tyekabuddhas,—this is known 
as Right Knowledge. 


O Mabfimati, these are called 
the Are Dhnrmns (cate¬ 
gories); the threefold Svn- 
bh&va, eight VijfiJinas, two¬ 
fold Nairfltmya, and all the 
Buddhn-teachings are included 
therein. 

Therefore, 0 Mah&mati, you 
should discipline yourself in 
your own way and also teach 
others, but do not follow 
others. 


WEI (continued) 


6. 0 Mah&mati, what is knowu 
as Suchness is non-emptiness, 
exactness, ultimate end, Belf* 
nature, solf-substance, right 
seeing,—those are the charac¬ 
teristics of Suchness. 

7. By myself and the Bodhisat- 
' tvas and [other] Buddhas 

who are Tathagntas, Arhats, 
and All-knowing Ones, it is 
said that though names differ 
the sense is one. 


8. O Mah&mati, these are in con¬ 
formity with Right Know¬ 
ledge, neither discontinuing 
nor permanent and without 
discrimination; and whore dis¬ 
crimination does not prevail 
one is conformed to the 
superior wisdom that is real¬ 
ised within one’s inmost 
self. This is different from 
the false views entertained 
by all philosophers, Sr&vakas, 
Pratyekabuddlias, and from 
the incorrect views held by 
the partisans. 

9. 0 Mahfimnti, in the five 
Dharmas (categories), the 
three Dharmalakshanas, the 
eight Vijfifinaa, tho two Nai- 
r&tmyas, all the Buddha-teaeh- 
ings are included in the five 
Dharmas.* 

10. Mahflmati, you and other Bod- 
htsattvamah&sattvas should 
discipline yourselves in order 
to seek this excellent know 
ledge. O Mah&mati, you know 
the five Dharmas when you 


Strangely, this is repeated. 
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T‘ANG (continued) 


0. 0 Mahamati, reality, exact¬ 
ness, ultimate end, source, 
self-natue, the [un-]attain- 
able,—these are the charac¬ 
teristics of Suchness. 


6 . 


SANSKRIT (continued) 


Suchness may be characterised 
as truth, reality, exact know¬ 
ledge, limit, source, self-sub¬ 
stance, the unattainable. 


7. This has been conformed to 
and realised by myself and 
all [other] Buddhas and is 
disclosed as it really is and 
preached by us. 


7. This has been realised by 
myself and other Tathagataa, 
truthfully pointed out, rec¬ 
ognised, made public and 
widely shown. 


8. If ono in conformity with this 
has an insight [into the na¬ 
ture of it] as neither dis¬ 
continuous nor permanent, no 
discrimination is stirred, and 
one enters upon a state of 
self-realisation which goes 
beyond the realm obtained by 
the philosophers and the two 
yfinas. This is known as 
Right Knowledge. 


9. O Mahumati, in these five 
Dharmas (categories), the 
three Svabhavas, the eight 
Vijfiflnas, and the two Nai- 
r&tmyas, all the Buddha-teach- 
ings are wholly included. 

10. O Mah&mati, with these 
categories you should by your 
own wisdom be skilfully con¬ 
versant and also make others 
conversant therewith. Becom¬ 
ing conversant therewith, the 
mind is confirmed and is not 
led away by another. 


8. When one, realising this, 
rightfully understands it, nei¬ 
ther as discontinuous nor 
permanent, ho becomes free 
from discrimination, conform¬ 
ing himself to the superior 
wisdom in his inmost con¬ 
sciousness, which is a state 
other than that attained by 
the philosophers and is not 
the attainment of the 3rfi- 
vakns and Pratyekabuddhas. 
This is Right Knowledge. 


9. O Muli&mati, theao are the 
five Dharmas (categories), 
and in these are included the 
three Svabh&vas, the eight 
Vijft&nas, the two Nair&tymas, 
and all the Buddha-teachings. 

10. Then, O Mah&mati, reflect 
well in this by yourself and 
let others do [the same], and 
do not allow yourself to be 
led by another. 
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SUNG (continued) 

WEI (continued) 


are not led by other teachings. 

11. Then, wishing: to reiterate 

11. Then the Blessed One re- 

this sense the World-honoured 

peated this in the gfithfi: 

One preached the following 


gfithfi: 


The five Dhannas, the three 

The five Dhnrmas, tho Sva- 

Svabhfivaa, 

bhfivas. 

And the eight Vijfi&naa, 

And the eight Vijfifinas, 

The twofold Nairfitmya,— 

Tho twofold Nairfitmya:— 

They include all the Maha- 

They include all the Maha- 

yana. 

yana. 

Name, Appearance, Discrimi- 

Name, Appearance, and Dia- 

nation,— 

crimination— 

[These belong to] the twofold 

These three Dhannas are 

aspect of Svabhfiva; 

aspocts of the Svabhfiva; 

Bight Knowledge and Such- 

Right Knowledge and Such- 

ness,— 

ness— 

They constitute the Perfec- 

These are aspects of the First 

tion aspect. 

Principle. 

Sung Text in the Original 

Wei Text in the Original 

Chinese 

Chinese 

L ia 

l. a**# m % &n at*i 

to iE*. 

TE*. 

2. ** n* 

2- W*-£2S*8 m: ft 

m *££*§. 

m*to 

3. 

3. ** s^jmis **** 

1& ftKEU- 

# ## jft&fcft to* 


***«««. 

4. 

4. **»»&*£« 


* 



5. JMS*pT» toKtoft 

5- *# ft** 

ft« 


toto. 

m. 
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T‘ANO (continued) 


11. Then the Blessed One re¬ 
peated this in tho gilthll: 


The five Dharnms, the three 
Svabhftvas, 

And tho eight Vijfifiuas, 

The twofold Nairfltmya,— 

[They] wholly include the 
Mahay an u. 

Name, Appearance, and Dis¬ 
crimination, 

Are included in the two Sva- 
bhftvns; 

Right Knowledge and Such- 
ness,— 

They are Perfect Knowledge 
(parinishpannalakshana). 

T'ang Text in the Original 
Chinese 

a. m* ** mn « « # 

34 *D4n lElff. 

2 . 

3. ifcin* ifc* 

* 5. 

4 . * 

*#34- 


5. 

#31 ftDUflEfti&Ctt 

*»- 


SANSKRIT (continued) 


11. So this is said: 


The' five Dharmus and the 
Svabhftvas, 

And the eight Vijfiftnus, 

Tho two Nairfttmyos,— 

They comprise ■ the whole 
Mahayana. 

Name, Appearance. Discri¬ 
mination :— 

These are two aspects of 
Svabhilvn; 

Right Knowledge and Such¬ 
ness:— 

These are aspects of Perfect 
Knowledge (partnwhpawui). 

The Original Text 

IN SAN8KRIT 

1 . punarapararii mah&mate pafi- 
cadharmo nimittarh nftma vi- 
kalpas tathntft samyagjfiAnaih 

‘ ca. 

2 . tatra mah&mate nimittarh yat 
sarhsth&uftkriti • vi$eshftkftra - 
rQpftdi-lakshanam drifiyate tan 
nimittara. 

3. yat tasmin nimitte ghatftdi 
sarbjfifikritakam evam idara 
nfinyatheti tan naroa. 

4. yena tan nftma samudirayati 
nimittftbhivyafijakam sama- 
dharmoti vft sa mahftmate 
citta-caitta-samAabdito vikal- 
pah. 

5. yan nftma-nimittayor-atyan- 
tftnupalabdhitft buddhi-prala- 
y&d anyony&nanubhQtftpari- 
kalpitavfid eshftm dharmjinfim 
tathnteti. 
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SUNG (oontinucd) 

WEI (continued) 

e. kv ett *nn»*fc 

6. A* fl-ftto* i*J2 


*3fcfc Sfi SB 1EJI fctoffi. 

7 . wtm swaa * 

7. « ASftfttoK HKjEiH 

not *»■*:»«. 

to &««»-. 

a SAiEfc a 

8. A* to£#B8W lEfc 

HG*g@ -qjttff *M «kft 

m&n £•«**?* arcs a a 

»*#« *«£*. 

EStt *M ft* 



9. HUflft A* - 

9. Aft H&ffi A fiat - 

-OfcifcSA**. 


10. *S4A* *J«A 

io. A* ffcWMft# «Hft ft» 

to mm. 

« SSM$ A* detour* * 


eibtttfc- 

ii. fsnttwnijff 

li. fRMV'IORnV 


SifcSBfH. 2UtA«ft. 


-«**£• «*»Aft. 

*«**«. 


nLfc&toto. *JU8£*8. 

lEtpaatto. *»-k*s. 
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T‘ANG (continued) 

6. fc* **32 Sfejfe 614 

warn atoinffi. 

7. a&s** rawrocA 4 n**tsw 


SANSKRIT (continued) 


6 . tattvam bhiltara nificavo 
niahthA prakritih svabhAvo 
’nupalabdhik tat tathAlak- 
shapam. 

7. mayAnyaikca tathfigatair ami- 
gamya yathAvad deSitam 
prajftaptarh vivritam uttiini- 
kritam. 


s. rnttmn ^ 

a&n 

*«iE 


9. HEM* Hit A* A- 


8 . yatrAnugamya aamyagavabo- 
dhAnucchedAk&kvatato vikal- 
paayfipravfittih 8vapratyAt- 
mAryajfiAnAnukulam tirtha- 
kara - pakaha - parapakaha - krA- 
vaka- pratyekabuddhAgatilaks- 
hapam tat sanayagj&ftnam. 

9. ete ca mahAmate pa&cadhar- 
mAh, ctcshveva trayah sva- 
bhAvA ashtau ca vijfiAnAni dvo 
ca nairAtmye sarvabuddha- 
dharmM cAntargatAh. 

10. atra to mahAmate avamati- 
kausalam karanlyam anyaik 
ca kArayitavyarh na para- 

i prancyena bhavitavyam. 

11 . tatredam ucyate: 
pa&cadharmAh svabhAvakca 
vijfiAnAnyaah^a eva ca, 

dve nairAtmye bhavet kritano 
mahAy&na-parigrahah. 
n Ama-nimi tta-sam kalp A h 
avabhAva-dvaya-lakshanam, 
samyagjnAnam tathAtvam ca 
parinishnanna-lakshanam. 


10. &•***«#*; 

a® #»«&*♦*** aasit 

11 . 

-aai4«. 

MJWd*d. 45JVJHj&«. 
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A comparison of these four texts will give us some 
insight into the nature of each version; the variations are 
not necessarily due to the translators’ individualism; they 
must have existed already in the original texts. Let me 
give another parallelism, this time one in verse. The extracts 
are from Chapter II, the opening gathas of Mahamati. The 
comparison will be only between the T‘ ang and the Sanskrit, 
as the Wei more or less agrees with the Sanskrit, while the 
Sung agrees with the T‘ang, though the Sung as well as 
the Wei lack two verses corresponding to (4) and (5) of 
the Sanskrit. The most significant disagreement, between 
T‘ang and Sanskrit concerns “the awakening of a great 
compassionate heart.” According to the Mahayanists, a 
heart is to be awakened in one that is above all forms of 
attachment and yet that feels suffering in the world as its 
own. In Sung and T'ang this idea is emphatically pre¬ 
sented, whereas in Wei and Sanskrit it is missing. From 
this, can we not infer that there were at least two quite 
different texts of the Lankdvatdra from the early days of its 
existence as far as these gathas are concerned! I do not 
know how the present Sanskrit text could be made to read 
like Sung and T'ang. The philosophy of the Lankdvatdra 
asserts the emptiness or the not-being-born of existence, aud 
it is quite right to say that the world is like a dream or 
transcends birth-and-death, but we must remember that this 
position is not one of absolute nihilism, because the sutra 
teaches the reality of Prajna itself or the truth of mind-only 
(cittamdtra). So far the Sanskrit gathas here reproduced 
accord well with the principal ideas of the Lankdvatdra, but 
there is another element in the Mahayana, which is love or 
compassion, and when the world is surveyed from this view¬ 
point, it is filled with sufferings, sorrows, and undesirable 
events. These are also in a way dreamy happenings, but 
compassion sees them in another light and strives to eradicate 
them by all sorts of “skilful means.” For this reason, Sung 
and T'ang are preferable here to Wei and Sanskrit. 
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1 . 


T'ANG* 


The world transcends birth 
and death, it is like the flower 
in the air; [transcendental] 
knowledge cannot be qualified 
as being or non-being, and 
yet a great compassionate 
heart is awakened. 


1 . 


2. All things are l^ce the mirage, 2. 
they are beyond the reach of 
mind and understanding; 
[transcendental] knowledge 
cannot be qualified us being 
and non-being, and yet a great 
compassionate heart is awaken¬ 
ed. 

3. The world is always like a 3. 
dream. It is beyond nihilism 
and eternalism. [Transcenden¬ 
tal] knowledge cannot be 
qualified as being or non- 
being, and yet a great com¬ 
passionate heart is awakened. 


4. The wiso know that there is 4. 
no self-substance in a person, 

nor in an object, and that both 
passions and their objectives 
are always puro [in their na¬ 
ture] and have no individual 
marks; and yet a great com¬ 
passionate heart is awakened 
in them. 

5. The Buddha does not abide in 5. 
Nirvana, nor does Nirvana in 

the Buddha; it goes beyond 


SANSKRIT* 


When thou reviewest the 
world with thy wisdom and 
compassion, it is to thee liko 
the ethereal flower, and of 
which wo cannot say whether 
it is created or vanishing, as 
[the categories of] being and 
non-being are inapplicable 
to it. 

When thou reviewest all 
things with thy wisdom and 
compassion, they are like 
visions, they are beyond the 
reach of mind and conscious¬ 
ness, as [the categories of] 
being and non-being are in¬ 
applicable to them. 

When thou reviewest the 
world with thy wisdom and 
compassion, it is eternally like 
a dream, of which we cannot 
say whether it is permanent 
or it is subject to destruction, 
as [the categories of] being 
and non-being are inapplic¬ 
able to it. 

The Dharmakflya whose self¬ 
nature is a vision and a 
dream, what is there to 
praise! Real existence is 
where rises no thought of 
nature and no-naturc. 


He whose appearance is 
beyond the senses and sense- 
objects and is not to be seen 


*, This partly appeared in my previous article on “The Lan- 
k&vatara as a text of Zen Buddhism' \ The Eastern Buddhist, VoL IV. 
Nos. 3-4 (1928), p. 288. The translation was made from the Sung, 
bat it mostly agrees with the T'ang as is observable here. 

' * The verses are quoted in my Essays »n Zen Buddhism, pp. 76-77. 
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T'ANG (continued) 

enlightenment and the enligh¬ 
tened, also being and non- 
being. 

6 . The Dhurmakaya is like a 
vision, like a dream, and how 
could it be praised! When 
one realises that it has no 
substance, it is birth-less, this 
is called praising the Buddha. 


7, The Buddha has no marks 
belonging to the senses and 
sense-objects. Not to see is 
to see the Buddha. How 
could there be praising and 
blaming in the Muni! 

8 . When one sees the Muni so 
tranquil and detached from 
birth [-and-death], this one 
not only in this life but after 
is free from attachments, has 
nothing to grasp. 

l 9toM&M 

ffHAjftiD 

2. -QlfctDtt 

3. mamn* 

******* 

4. fcAfcim 


SANSKRIT (continued) 

by them or in them; how 
could praise or blame be pre¬ 
dicated of him, O Muni? 

6 . With thy wisdom and com¬ 
passion, thou coraprehendest 
the egoless nature of things 
and persons and art eternally 
clean of the evil passions and 
of the hindranco of knowledge 
because they both are without 
signs [of individuality]. 

7. Thou dost not vanish in Nir¬ 
vana, nor does Nirvana abide 
in thee; for it transcends the 
dualism of the enlightened 
and enlightenment as well as 
the alternatives of being and 
non-being. 

8 . Those who see the Muni so 
serene and beyond birth, are 
detached from cravings and 
remain stainless in this life 
and after. 


1 . utpflda-bhajiga-rahito lokah 
khapushpa-samnibhah, sad- 
asan-nopalabdhas to prajfiayft 
kripayh ca to. 

2 . m&yopam&h sarvadharm&h 

cittavi j fiOna-var j itfi h, sad- 

asan-nopalabdhas to prajfiayA 
kripayft ca to. 

3. AMvatoccheda-varjatai ca lo¬ 
kah svapnopamah sadtl, sad- 
ason-nopalabdhas te prajflayfi 
kripaya ca te. 

4 . maya - svapna • svabhAvasya 
dharmakAyasya kah stavah, 
bhfivanam nihsvabhAvAnAm yo 
'nutpAdah sa sambhavah. 

5. indriyAxtha-visamyuktam ad- 
rikyaro yasya darAanam, pra- 
AamsA yadi va ninda tasyo- 
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T'ANG (continued) 


SANSCRIT (continued; 


6 . 


sr"rsrw» 




7. 






8 . 





wxrnwn 


eycta katham mune. 

6. dhanna-pudgala-nairfitmynm 
klesa-jneyarh ca te sad ft, 
vi^uddhamanimittcna prnjfia- 
yft kripayft ca te. 

7. na nirvftsi nirvfine na nirvfl- 
pam tvayi samsthitam, bud- 
dhn-boddhuvya-rahitam sad- 
ftflftt-pakahn-var j itnm. 

8. yo pufiyanti munim Aftntam 
evam ut patti-varjitam, to 
bhonti nirupildfl.ua ihflmutra 
nirafijauflh. 1 


IV. A Further Examination op the Sutra as to its 
Inner Connections 

Having finished what I wished to remark, though 
sketchily, about those chapters which are wanting in Gupa- 
bhadra, and which, therefore, can logically be judged as 
later additions, I proceed to make some general statements 
about the sutra as to its form and contents and their inner 
connections. 

The text takes throughout a form of dialogue between 
the Buddha and the Bodhisattva Maharaati. No other Bod- 
hisattvas or Arhats appear on the scene, though the dialogue 
is supposed to take place in an assembly of the Bhikshus and 
Bodhisattvas as in other sutras. Gugabhadra fixes the scene 
of the sutra at the summit of Mt. Lanka in the Southern 
Sea, but in it there is no mention whatever of Ravapa, who, 

1 This series of gftthfts reappears in the “ Sagflthakam, ’' gg. 1-6, 
except the gftthfts 4 and 5 which are missing in the “Sagflthakam”; 
and the order in the latter runs thus: 1, 3, 2, 6, 7, 8. The variations 

are: “ viftuddham-animittena.” for “ viiuddhamftnimittena.” 

(6); “na nirvflsi nirvftpe na nirvftpam.... ” for “na nirvftsi nirvflpena 

nirvftpam.” (7); “te bhavantyanupftdftnft. ** for “te bhonti 

nirupfidftnft. ** (8). 
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in Bodhiruci and Sikshananda, plays an important role, 
though in the first chapter only, as the initiator of the dis¬ 
courses that follow. 

Mahamati opens the dialogue bj* praising the virtues 
of the Buddha, whose wisdom sees that the world is a shadow 
but whose love embraces all suffering beings; Mahamati then 
proceeds to ask the World-honoured One about one hundred 
and eight subjects (ashtottaram vra£r\ci$atam). The Buddha 
answers: “Let sons 1 of the Victorious One ask me, and. 
0 Mahamati, you too ask, and I will talk to you about my 
inner realisation ( pratydtmagaHgocara ) ”. 

Now we ask, “What is the relation between the 
Buddha’s inner realisation and Mahamati’s 108 questions, 
about which he wishes to be enlightened? Are all these 
subjects concerned with the realisation itself?” There must 
be some connection between the Buddha’s replies and Maha¬ 
mati’s questions. If not, they are certainly talking about 
things of no concern to each other. 

Let us see, however, what questions issue from the lips 
of Mahamati now and what are the subjects he is interested 
in. The questions are set forth in gfithas 12-59 inclusive, 
in Chapter II of the Sanskrit text. But what a conglomera¬ 
tion! Some of them are, indeed, quite to the point as they 
refer, for instance, to the origin of intellection ( tarka ) and 
mental confusion (bhranti), and to their purification, eman¬ 
cipation, Dhyana, Alaya-vijnana, Manovijn&na, Cittamatra, 
Non-ego, relative truth, phenomenality of existence, truth of 
suchness, the supreme ' wisdom ( dryajndna ), Buddha of 
Transformation, Buddha of Recompense, absolute Buddha- 
hood, enlightenment, etc. But at the same time there are 
questions concerning medicine, certain mythical gardens, 
mountains, woods, the capturing of elephants, horses, deer, 
the gathering of clouds in the sky, rules of .prosody, the six 
seasons of the year, racial origins, etc. These do not seem 
to be properly asked of the Buddha, who is not a college 
' Jinaputra, that ia, Bodhisnttva. ( . . 
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professor, or rather a primary school teacher, but the master 
of spiritual enlightenment. Why are the contents of the 108 
questions of such a mixed character? 

What is more astounding are the answers—that is, 
answers that are supposed to enlighten the questioner—given 
by the Buddha. The gathas 61-96 (inclusive) are the words 
of the Buddha, who is the wisest man in the world and who 
is willing to disclose all the secrets of the Maliayana teaching 
that have been taught by all the Buddhas. He states in 
the beginning: 

“Birth, no-birth, Nirvana, emptiness-aspect, transforma¬ 
tion,—[all these are] without self-nature ( asvabhdvatva ); 
the Buddhas born of Paramita; 

“Sravakas, sons of the Victorious One, philosophers, 
formless deeds ( arupyacdrina ) ; Mt. Sumeru, the great ocean, 
mountains, isles, lands, earths; 

“Stars, the sun, the moon; philosophers, deities, and 
also Asura; emancipation, Self-control, the Psychic Facul¬ 
ties, the Powers, Dh 3 , anas, Samadhis, 

“Nirodha and the miracles, the Bodhyahgas, and even 
the Paths; Dhyanas and ApramSnas, Skandhas, and going 
and coming; 

“Samapatti and Nirodhas,—for they are mind-made, 
only words. The mind, will, intelligence, non-ego, the five 
Dharmas—[so are they too].’’ 1 

So far, the answer, whatever be its exact purport, is 
more or less cogent to the main ideas of the Lankavatara ; 
but what follows is strange not only from the doctrinal 
point of view but from literary construction. They are 
often not answers but questions, some of which are mere 
repetitions of the questions themselves. For instance, the 
Buddha is made to answer the 108 questions in this way: 

1 How far this is a correct rendering of the gfithfis (62-66, pp. 
29-30) is rather difficult to say; for the original merely enumerates all 
these items, sometimes repeating, and the grammatical relation between 
them is not to be definitely settled. 
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“How are the elephant, horse, and deer caught! You 
tell me. How is the conclusion ( siddhdnta ) drawn from the 
combination of cause ( hetu ) and illustration ( drisktanta ) ? 
(g. 69.) 

“What is meant by doing and being done? by various 
forms of mental confusion and the truth? They are both 
of mind-only and are not visible, that is, not objective 
( drisya ). There is no gradation of the stages (70). 

“What is the turning of the imageless? 1 Tell me, what 
about books, the medical sciences, artistic skill, the arts?” 
(71). 

A glance is sufficient to see what kind of an answer this 
is. Questions and answers are curiously mixed up, and 
trifles and grave matters, too. The gathas go on more or 
less like this until the Buddha concludes thus: 

“0 Son, thou askest me suchlike and many other ques¬ 
tions. Each is in agreement with the [right] form, having 
nothing to do with erroneous views. I will tell thee right 
here the perfect doctrine. Listen to me! According to 
the teaching of the Buddhas I will make a declaration in 
complete sentences of 108 clauses ( padam). 0 Son, listen 
thou to me.” (gathas 97-98.) 

With what [right] form are the questions proposed by 
Mahamati supposed to be in conformation? From what 
erroneous view's are they to be regarded as free ? Whatever 
we may say about them, one thing is sure that all these 
questions and answers arc incoherently strung together, and 
we fail to find any logical interpretation to the whole body 
of the gathas making up the first part of the Lankavatdra 
Sutra. 

Is some historical background needed to get a clue to 
the solution? Another source of confusion is discovered 
when we go on with Buddha’s so-called 108 clauses, which 

1 Hero ia inserted the word 14 one hundred (iatam)” in all the 
texts except Sikahhuanda. The insertion makes the confusion worse 
confounded. 
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are enumerated soon after. Evidently these clauses have 
nothing to do with the questions, although the number, which 
seems to be a favorite one, at least with the Buddhists, is 
substantially the same. The 108 clauses preached by the 
Buddhas of the past are a string of negations, negating any 
notion that happened to come into the mind at the moment, 
apparently with no system, with no special philosophy in 
them. These negations are another example of the irra¬ 
tionality of the Lankdvatdra. 

“At that time Mali&mati, the Bodhisattva-Mahasattva, 
said to Buddha, ‘0 thou Blessed One, what are these one 
hundred and eight clauses?’ 

“The Buddha said: ‘What is termed as birth, is not 
birth; what is termed as eternal, is not eternal; what is 
termed as form, is not form; what is termed as abiding, is 
not abiding.V* 

The negations go on like this concerning varieties of 
things not only religious and philosophical but of common 
experience. They comprise such terms as self-nature, mind, 
emptiness, cause and condition, passions, purity, master and 
disciple, racial distinctions, being and non-being, inner 
realisation, contentment with existence, water, number, 
clouds, wind, earth, Nirvana, dreams, mirage, heaven, food 
and drink, the Paramitas, the heavenly bodies, medical 
science, industrial arts, Dhyanas, hermits, royalty, sex, taste, 
doing, measuring, seasons of the year, plants and vines, 
letters, etc. The number of terms, according to our calcula¬ 
tion, seems to be a trifle less than 108, but this does not 
matter very much. What does matter is the subject-matter 
and the ultimate significance of the negations. Are all these 
negations from the point of view of absolute &Qnyatfi 
philosophy? Why are the denials merely enumerated and 
no explanations given? Is it meant that these subjects are 
what engaged the attention of all the Buddhas of the past? 
But for what? Are they all important notions for the 
emancipation of sentient beings? Are they the subjects to 
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be treated in the body of the Lankdvatdra f If so, how is 
it that the eight Vijuanas, which occupy a position of chief 
interest in the sutra, are not at all mentioned here? In 
short, the presence of these so-called 108 questions (praxna) 
forming the first section of the Lankdvatdra proper, can 
safely be cut off as not essentially belonging to the teachings. 

A similar problem must have been in the mind of Fa- 
tsang ($£#£), one of the helpers in the translation of £ik- 
shananda and a commentator of great importance, when he 
wrote the following in his (hsuan-i): 

“According to what I understand, the Lankdvatdra ex¬ 
ists in three forms: the largest contains 100,00 Slokas, which, 
as is mentioned in the Kaihuang Catalogue of the Tripitaka, 
is preserved in the mountains of Nan-che-chii-p‘an 

of Yii-t‘ien (^[K]), not only of the Lankdvatdra but 
of ten other sutras, the largest of which consists of 100,000 
slokas each. The second large edition of the Lankdvatdra has 
3G,000 slokas: of this mention is made in all the Sanskrit texts 
whose translations we have here. In this edition a chapter 
is devoted to answering in detail all the 108 questions r and 
Mi-t‘ o-shan ($j8(?£|ij), Master of the Tripitaka from T‘u- 
huo-lo is said to have personally studied the text 

while in India. It is also said that in the Western countries 
there is at present a commentary written by the Bodhisattva 
Nagarjuna on this 36,000 sloka text of the Lankdvatdra. The 
smallest, the third text, contains only a little over 1,000 
slokas, and is known as the Lankdhridya, which translated 
means, 'the substance of the Lanka’. The present text is 
that. Formerly, it was designated as (ch*ien-li-t*ai 

or hridaya-hsin ). The Lanka in four fasciculi is the one in 
which further abridgement was effected.” 

The existence of the three kinds of the Lankdvatdra 
text may be mythical as is the case with other sutras, of 
which a tradition of similar nature is stated; but it is 
probable that the Lankdvatdra which we have at present in 
the three Chinese translations and in the Nanjo Sanskrit 
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edition is an abridgement of a larger and fuller text, that 
is, selections made from it by a Mahay ana scholar who took 
them down in his notebook for his own use; and that in 
the larger text not only the 108 questions ( prasna ) but the 
108 clauses ( pada ) are systematically answered and ex¬ 
plained. In any event, something more than the present 
text of the Lunkavatdra is needed to understand it thoroughly 
and harmoniously. 

The Lankdvatdra proper may be said to begin after the 
these “Questions" and “Clauses", each 108 in number; 
what follows here concerns the system of Vijiianas and their 
functions. But this paragraph does not last long, and after 
making some sketchy and not quite intelligible statements 
about the Vijnana, it slides off into other subjects, such as 
seven kinds of self-nature or category (bhavasvabhdva), 
seven kinds of truth (paramdrtha) , manifestations of self¬ 
mind, the problem of becoming, the world-conception and 
the religious life of certain SSramapas, who are evidently 
Buddhists, etc. When these subjects have received barely an 
outline treatment, the text returns to the Vijn&na, and after 
that a variety of subjects is discussed as is to be seen later 
when an index of the contents of the whole sutra is given, 
but always in reference to the attainment of the inner re¬ 
alisation. Though the sutra makes frequent detours away 
from the main subject, which is inevitable from the nature 
of the textual construction, it revolves around the truth that 
the whole system of Mahayana philosophy is based on such 
notions as Sunyata (emptiness), Anutpada (being unborn), 
Anabhoga (effortless), Cittamatra (mind-only), etc., and 
that all these notions cannot be grasped and taken into one’s 
life in their true perspective unless a spiritual insight is 
gained, when there issues transcendental knowledge and 
supreme enlightenment. 

We can thus almost say that there are as many subjects 
treated in the Lankdvatdra as it can be cut up into so many 
separate paragraphs, each paragraph consisting sometimes 
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of a prose part and its corresponding verse, but sometimes 
in long or short prose part only, not accompanied by verse. 
The same subjects are sometimes repeated more or less fully. 
The Japanese commentator Ivokwan Shiren 
who is also the author of a history of Japanese Buddhism 
known as the Genko Shakusho in thirty fasciculi 

divides the Gunabhadra version of four fasci¬ 
culi into eighty-six sections including the last chapter on 
“meat eating.” This is the most rational way of reading 
the sutra, as in each of his sections only one subject is 
treated. 

There is another thing which we must not let escape 
attention here. It is the refutation of the philosophies of 
other schools which were flourishing then in India. The 
Lokayata, Sankhya, Vaiseshika, and other schools are cur¬ 
sorily reviewed as not in agreement with the Buddhist teach¬ 
ing, or as not to be confused with it. 

V. Tiie Lankavatara and Bodiiidiiarma, 
the Father of Zen Buddhism 
IN CniNA 

That the Lankdvatara Sutra is closely connected with 
Zen Buddhism in China has already been noted in the first 
volume of Essays in Zen Buddhism and also in my previous 
article on the sutra; I wish to present here a more detailed 
historical account of this relationship. According to Tao- 
hsiian’s Biographies of the High Priests JlFfl&ff'flSO* 

Bodhidharma handed his copy of the Lankdva- 

tdra in four fasciculi to his first disciple, “Hui-k‘e (gjnj), 
saying, “As I observe, there are no other sutras in China 
but this, you take it for your guidance, and you will 
naturally save the world.” By the non-existence of “other 

1 The commentary called the Butsngoshin Bon (toR.Clft) in 
eighteen fasciculi was completed in 1325. He was a most learned 
Zen scholar and died in 1346 when he was sixty-nine years old. 
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sutras,” Bodhidharma evidently meant that there were at 
that time no sutras other than the Lankdvatdra in China, 
which would serve as a guide-book for the followers of Zen 
Buddhism. This idea will grow clearer as we come to Tao- 
yiian’s Records of the Transmission of the Lamp 
in which the author states: 

“The Master further said, ‘I have the Lankavatara in 
four fasciculi, which is handed over to you, and in this is 
disclosed the essential teachings of the Tathagata concern¬ 
ing his mental ground. It will lead all sentient beings to 
spiritual opening and enlightenment. Since I came to this 
country, I was poisoned about five times and each time I 
took out this sutra and tried its miraculous power by 
putting it on a stone, which was split into pieces. I have 
come from Southern India to this Eastern land and have 
observed that in this country of China the people are pre¬ 
disposed to Mahayana Buddhism. That I have travelled 
far over seas and deserts is due to my desire to find proper 
persons to whom my doctrine may be transmitted. While 
there was as yet no good opportunity for this, I remained 
silent as if I were one who could not speak. Now that I 
have you, [this sutra] is given to you, and my wish is at 
last fulfilled.’ ” 

According to this, it might seem that it was Bodhiharma 
himself who brought the Lankdvatdra to China; but Tao- 
lisiian and other records contradict it, and thus we have the 
following note right under the above statement in the Trans¬ 
mission of the Lamp, though the writer of the note is not 
known. “The following is taken from the report of Pao-lin 
Chuan (*#&): “ Hsuan, the Vinaya Master, who is the 
author of the Biographies of the High Priests, says under 
the ‘Life of K‘e, the Great Teacher’, that in the beginning 
Bodhidharma took out the Lankdvatdra and handing it to 
K‘e said, ‘As I observe that there are no other sutras in 
China but this, you take it for your guidance, and you will 
naturally save the world.’ If this statement is correct, it 
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means that it was before the second Patriarch attained to 
the realisation of the truth that Bodhidharma handed the 
Lankdvatdra to him, telling him to go over it. But accord¬ 
ing to the Transmission of the Lamp, the sutra was evidently 
given to K'e after the Law was entrusted to the hands of 
Hui-k‘e, together with the robe, Bodhidharma’s further 
remark that he had the Lankdvatdra in four fasciculi which 
he would now give to Hui-k‘e, is probably quite correct. 
However, the remark that he had the sutra with him, sounds 
as if there never had been any Lankdvatdra before his 
coming to China. [This may not be quite exact.] The 
remark made later by Ma-tsu (HI®) is to be regarded as more 
likely, for we read [in one of his sermons] to this effect, 
that [Bodhidharma] further quoted from the Lankdvatdra 
with which the mental ground of all sentient beings was 
given the [authoritative] seal, this does not conflict with 
the fact of the case.” 

It is immaterial, as far as the historical relation between 
the Lankdvatdra and the father of Zen Buddhism in China 
is concerned, whether the sutra was handed by Bodhidharma 
to his disciple Hui-k‘8 after his realisation of the truth of 
Zen or before, and again, whether it was Bodhidharma him¬ 
self or somebody else who first brought the sutra over to 
China; what we want to establish here is the mere fact of 
the relationship that historically exists between Bodhidharma 
and this sutra. Now as to this, we have ascertained it to 
be really so. 

The reference to Ma-tsu (died 788) is important when 
the position of the Lankdvatdra in the history of Zen Bud¬ 
dhism after Hui-neng is to be considered, though I do not 
wish to enter into its discussion here. I just quote the 
passage in question. Ma-tsu figures most prominently in 
Chinese Zen after Hui-neng, for it was practically due to 
him and his contemporaries that Zen came to strike root 
most firmly in Chinese soil and grow up as a native product 
of Chinese genius. The passage reads thus: ”0 monks, 
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when you each believe that you yourself is the Buddha, your 
mind is no other than the Buddha-mind. The object of 
Bodhidharma who came from Southern India to this Middle 
Kingdom was to personally transmit and propagate the 
supreme law of One Mind by which we are all to be 
awakened to the truth.” He further quotes from the Lan¬ 
kdvatdra, saying, “The mental ground of all sentient beings 
was given the seal [authority], because he was afraid of 
your being too confused in mind to believe that you your¬ 
self are the Buddha.” 

In Ma-tsu’s discourse, he does not expressly say that 
the Lankdvatdra was given to Hui-k‘S by his master, Bod¬ 
hidharma, but simply that the existence of the Buddha-mind 
in each of us is certified by the teaching of the Lankavatdra. 
The idea of the commentator who alluded to this passage in 
Ma-tsu was to strengthen the fact that the Lankavatdra and 
Zen Buddhism were mutually related, not only historically 
but doctrinally. However this may be, Bodhidharma un¬ 
doubtedly attempted to authorise the truth of his teaching 
by the Lankavatdra , in which his unique method and the 
fact of spiritual enlightenment are expounded as from the 
Buddha’s own “golden mouth.” But the narrative in the 
Transmission of the Lamp goes farther than that when it 
refers to the miraculous virtue of the Lankdvatdra. The 
belief in the magical power of an object considered to be 
holy is universal. It may be superstition, but if so it is 
of a wonderfully lasting character, as we find it throughout 
the world, civilised or uncivilised. May we not regard Bod¬ 
hidharma 's belief in the magical Lankdvatdra to destroy the 
effect of a poison, as indicating the fact that his Zen teach¬ 
ing was very much opposed in his day by enemies, as not 
being quite in agreement with the experience of Buddhist 
life that they went through? If this were the case—and it 
is proved by other facts—the uniqueness of Zen Buddhism 
must have been quite a disturbing element in the Buddhist 
world of those days. 
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There was one noted Zen master of the Sung dynasty 
who denied the historical relation between the Lankdvatdra 
and Bodhidharma. His name is Ta-knan T‘an-ying 

985-1061). His standpoint is that of an absolute 
transcendentalism ready to ignore anything relative and 
historical. According to (jen-t‘ien yen-mu, “The 

Eye for the Gods and Men”), a monk once asked, “Tradition 
says that Bodhidharma, the Great Master, brought along 
with him the four fasciculi of the Lankdvatdra : is this really 
so?” T‘an-ying replied, “No, that is a mere invention of 
a busybody. Dharma simply transmitted the mind-seal 
which is above all letters; directly pointing to the mind itself 
he led people to see their real nature and attain Buddha- 
hood. This being so, how could the Lankdvatdra have any¬ 
thing to. do with Dharma?” The monk protested, “But 
this is the story told in the Pao-Hn-chuan .” The master 
said, “The writer had not time enough to enquire penetra- 
tingly. I will give my viewpoint. There are three trans¬ 
lations of the Lankdvatdra : the first, in four fasciculi, was 
done by Gunabhadra of Sung, who was a Tripitaka-master 
from India. The next one in ten fasciculi was by Bodhiruci 
in the Yiian-wei dynasty. The translator was a contem¬ 
porary of Bodhidharma and it was he who poisoned Dharma. 
The last one was by Sikshananda, who as a Tripitaka-master 
of Yii-t‘ien came to China while the Heavenly Empress was 
ruling in T'ang. When these facts are put together, one 
can readily understand what is true from what is untrue. 
Yang-shan Chi a great Zen master, too, had this 

once fully discussed and made the matter clear.” 

Ta-kuan’s idea seems to be this: The Lankdvatdra was 
brought over to China and translated into Chinese by some¬ 
body else than Bodhidharma, who thus had nothing to con¬ 
cern himself with the sutra, and, therefore, it is evident 
that he never handed this to his disciple Hui-k‘e. Though 
there is no express reference to Hui-k‘3, we can infer the 
above from the way he writes about the translation of the 
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sutra. From the very beginning he had no thought of con¬ 
necting the father of Zen Buddhism with the Lankdvatdra. 
The writing of Yang-shan on the subject is now apparently 
lost. 

In one respect Ta-kuan’s view is even historically justi¬ 
fied. During the Sung dynasty the relation between the Zen 
and the T* ien-tai school of Buddhism was quite tense, and 
each did its best to denounce the other as not being in 
harmony with the spirit of Buddhism. This was due, on 
the one hand, to T* ien-tai emphasising the intellectual study 
of the sutras as steps leading to spiritual development, 
whereas Zen, on the other hand, ignored all such literary 
and philosophical handbooks as altogether irrelevant to one’s 
religious insight which is all in all in the realisation of the 
inner truth. The latter did not stop at this, its followers 
positively rejected all the literary authorities and treated 
the sutras and other sacred documents as if they were a 
mere heap of rubbish. This enraged the disciples of Chih- 
che Tai-shih, one of whom writes disparagingly in his 
History of the Orthodox Buddhism, fas. Ill, &c, 

Shih-men Cheng-iung ) : “The school calling itself Ch‘an 
[that is, Zen] generally makes an all-sweeping negation its 
main business. All that is expounded in the sutras and 
sastras, all that is philosophically reasoned out, all that is 
regarded as morality—all such is put aside by followers of 
the Ch'an as having no value except on paper. When they 
are criticised for their extreme view, they declare, ‘No dis¬ 
ciplining, no realisation—this is the principle of our school. ’ 
Why don’t they get cured of their diseases by studying our 
T‘ien-tai philosophy of the six identities?’’ In another 
place (fas. VI), the author says, “The Zen followers declare 
their principle to be something directly transmitted from 
the Buddha outside his explicit teaching; but where can one 
find his teaching outside the sutras bequeathed to us and to 
them!’’ “It is really a pitiable sight to see a Zen master 
in the pulpit, who, not knowing what is what, scandalises 
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the ancient worthies, abuses the sutras and their teachings, 
and confounds the minds of the ignorant and the genteel." 
(Fas. VII.) The quotations show well how the Zen school 
was evaluated by its rntellectualist opponents during the 
Sung. 

The fact is, there are so many things in common with 
Zen and T‘ien-tai, and just because of this common ground, 
one side when it goes to one extreme is sure to be denounced 
by the other side. The writer of the Jen-t'ien Yen-mu pre¬ 
faces Ta-kuan’s apology in the following manner: ‘‘At the 
time followers of the philosophical school [of Buddhism, as 
distinguished from the intuitionalists] rose up strongly 
against the latter and concocting various arguments and 
reports scandalised the ancient worthies to the disparagment 
of the Zen school." Probably Ta-kuan was one of these 
extremely impassioned apologists who tried hard to silence 
his T‘ien-tai opponents, but who at the same time only suc¬ 
ceeded in stirring up their blood all the more. When Zen 
insisted on its being above all fetters of discursive reasoning, 
the T‘ ien-tai pointed out the fact that there is the historical 
fact of Bodliidharma handing the Lankavatara to his pupil 
Hui-k‘e, and further argued that if this be the case, how 
could the Zen followers justify their absolutism which 
cannot be separated from a sutra. In point of fact, the 
teaching of Zen is not derived from the Lankavatara, but 
is only confirmed by it. Zen stands on its own footing, 
on its own facts, but as all religious experience requires its 
intellectual interpretation, Zen, too, must have its philoso¬ 
phical background, which is found in the Lankavatara. For 
the sutra teaches, as was shown in the preceding article 
and elsewhere, that the final goal of the Buddhist life is to 
gain an inner insight into the truth underlying the relativity 
of all existence. The reason for this particular sutra’s hav¬ 
ing been brought by Bodhidharma to bear upon his teach¬ 
ings can thus be easily understood. Ta-kuan went too far 
in his assertion, but his spirit is not altogether against Zen. 
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At the same time, the T‘ien-tai philosophers were not quite 
right to think that Zen grew out of the letters of the Lan¬ 
kdvatdra. The transcendental intuitionalism of Zen and the 
teaching of Pratyatmagatigocara in the Lankavatdrn were 
what connected the two so closely. 

VI. The Study op the Sutra after Bodhidiiarma 
in China and Japan 

After Bodhidharma the study of the Lankdvatdra went 
on steadily as is shown in the history of Zen Buddhism. 
According to Tao-hsiian, the author of the Tang Kao Seng 
Chuan we have under “The Life of Hui-k‘e” 

the following: “Therefore, Na (#j5), Man (?$), and other 
masters always took along with them the Lankdvatdra as 
the book in which spiritual essence is propounded. Their 
discourses and disciplines were everywhere based upon it 
in accordance with the instructions left [by the Master].” 
Na and Man were disciples of Hui-k‘e. Further down in 
Tao-hsiian’s Biographies we come to the life of Fa-ch‘ung 
who was a contemporary of Tao-hsiian and flourished 
in the early middle of the T'ang, and who was an especial 
student of the Lankdvaidra. Here we have a concise history 
of the study of this sutra after Hui-k*e. 

“Fa-ch'ung, deploring very much that the deep signi¬ 
fication of the Lankdvatdra had been neglected for so long, 
went around everywhere regardless of the difficulties of trav¬ 
elling in the faraway mountains and over the lonely wastes. 
He finally came upon the descendants of Hui-k‘e among 
whom this sutra was being studied a great deal. He put 
himself under the tutorship of a master and had frequent 
occasions of spiritual realisation. The master then let him 
leave the company of his fellow-students and follow his 
own way in lecturing on the Lankdvatdra. He lectured over 
thirty times in succession. Later he met a monk who had 
been instructed personally by Hui-k‘S in the teaching of the 
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Lankavatdra according to the interpretations of the Ekayana 
(one-vehicle) school of Southern India. Chung again lec¬ 
tured on it over a hundred times. 

“The sutra was originally translated by Gupabhadra 
of Sung and written down by Hni-knan; therefore, wording 
and sense are in good concord, practice and substance 
mutually correlated. The entire emphasis of its teaching 
is placed on Prajna (highest intuitive knowledge) which 
transcends* literary expression. Later, Bodhidharma, the 
Zen master, propagated this doctrine in the South as well 
as the North, the gist of which teaching consists in attain¬ 
ing the unattainable, which is to have a right insight into 
the truth itself by forgetting word and thought. Later, it 
grew and flourished in the middle part of the country. 
Hui-k'e was the first who attained to the essential under¬ 
standing of it. Those addicted to the literary teaching of 
Buddhism in Wei were averse to becoming associated with 
these spiritual seers. Among the latter there were some who 
had their minds truly enlightened by penetrating into the 
very heart of the teaching. As time passed on the younger 
generations failed to come to the real understanding of their 
predecessors.” 

Now we will trace the line of transmission from the 
beginning, from master to disciple, and show that the Lan- 
kdmtara has its part in the history of Zen. Tao-hsiian con¬ 
tinues: “After Bodhidharma there were his two disciples, 
Hui-k'e and Hui-yii; the Master Yii, after attaining the 
truth, was absorbed in his inner life and did not take the 
trouble to talk about it. K‘e the Ch‘an-shih (Zen Master) was 
followed by San (&£&), Hui (Ifcgp), Sheng (®USP), 
Na-kuang (J&fcgjp), Tuan (&*&), Chang (MW), 
Chen (£j£gip) f Yii (;£&($). They all orally discoursed 
on the deep meaning of the sutra, and did not leave any 
literature. 

“After the Master K‘e, Shan (H-Uip) produced a com¬ 
mentary in four fasciculi; Feng (jftR&p), one in five fas.; 
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Ming (Hflfgftp), one in five fas.; and Hu-ming (SfiHJlgiji), 
one in five fas. 

“Indirectly following the Master K‘e there were the 
Master Tai-t‘sung who wrote commentary in five 

fas.; Tao-yin (j3£0£&fi), who wrote one in four fas.; Ch'ung 
(Wife®)* who wrote one in five fas.; An (^&&rji), who 
wrote one in five fas.; Chung (ffg££(!!$), who wrote one in 
eight fas.; and Tai-ming W) who wrote one in ten fas. 

“There was another line, independent of the Master K‘£ 
but depending upon [Asanga’s] Mahayuna-samgraha; Chien 
wrote a commentary in four fas.; and Shan-te 
the Vinaya Master one in ten fas. After Na- 

kuang there were Shih the Zen Master (^^frli), 

Hui (BlliSp), K‘uang (IftfjjRgp), and Hung-chih (&£?fi]i) 
who is said to have been living at Hsi-ming (UljflJJ) hi the 
capital; after his death the line was broken. Ming the Zen 
Master (nfijfi^^) was succeeded by Chia P ao *yu 

(i&ffeBip), Pao-ying CfSfiW), and Pao-ying 
whose line is still flourishing at present. 

“Ch‘ung, since he began to study the sutras, made the 
1-ankavatara the chief object of his especial study and al¬ 
together gave over two hundred lectures on it. He has not, 
however, so far written anything about it. lie went about 
with his lecturing as circumstances directed him, and he 
had no premeditated plans for his missionary activities. 
When one gets into the spirit of the teaching one realises 
the oneness of things; but when the letters are adhered to, 
the truth appears varied. The followers of Ch'ung, how¬ 
ever, insisted on having him put the essence into a kind of 
writing. Said the Master, ‘The essence is the ultimate 
reality of existence; when it is expressed by means of lan¬ 
guage its finesse is lost; much more is this the case when 
it is committed to writing.’ He however could not resist 
the persistent requests of his disciples. The result appeared 
as a commentary in five fasciculi, entitled Szu Chi fISi 
[private notes], which is widely circulated at present.” 
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This detailed story relative to the Lankdvatdra after 
Hui-k'e is illuminating in many ways; it not only gives an 
insight into the historical relation between Zen and the 
sutra, but it gives the reason why the relationship exists 
between them. When the author refers to the specific fea¬ 
tures of the Lankdvatdra as consisting in attaining the un¬ 
attainable, which is beyond the ken of reasoning, he at the 
same time describes the peculiarities of Zen teaching brought 
ever to China by Bodhidharma. That the school of Dharma 
was not favourably received by students of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy, that Hui-yii (jSgff) w bo & better known as Tao-yii 
(3tW)> kept his mouth closed, knowing that the truth 
realised in his innermost mind was something beyond the 
phraseology of ordinary mentalities, that Fa-ch‘ung 
refused to commit his thoughts to writing because by doing 
so the exquisite colouring of his lively experience vanishes; 
—all these statements made by Tao-hsuan (j|£^) who was 
not yet acquainted with the later growth of Zen Buddhism, 
so exactly delineates the characteristic point of Zen. The 
study of the Lankdvatdra, as especially related to Zen, was 
kept up to the time of Fa-ch‘ung and Tao-hsuan, who were 
contemporaries, and thjs was about the time of Hung-jen 
the fifth patriarch of Chinese Zen Buddhism. 
Judging from these historical facts we know that the intel¬ 
lectual study and the practical discipline went on side by 
side, and that there were as yet none of the clear distinctions 
which later developed distinguishing the Zen after Hui- 
neng mm, the sixth patriarch, from what preceded. So 
far none of all these numerous commentaries on the Lan¬ 
kdvatdra have been recovered. 

There is one thing in the foregoing account given by 
Tao-hsiian of the history of the Lankdvatdra that requires 
notice: that there was another school in the study of the 
sutra than the one transmitted by Dharma and Hui-k‘3. 
This was the school of Yogacara idealism. The line of 
Hui-k‘e belonged to the Ekay&na school (— of 
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Southern India which was also the one resorted to by 
Dharma himself when he wanted to discourse on the philos¬ 
ophy of Zen Buddhism. To this Ekay&na school belong 
the Avatamsaka and the Sraddhotpanna as well as the Lan- 
kdvatdra properly interpreted. But as the latter makes 
mention of the system of the eight Vijnanas whose central 
principle is designated as Alayavijnana, it has been used 
by the Yogacara followers as one of their important authori¬ 
ties. Ch'ien the Zen Master (smo and other teachers 
■tfere those among whom the Lankavatara received an inter¬ 
pretation different from that given by Fa-ch*ung and his 
party. Though Fa-ch*ung is not recorded in any historical 
work on Zen in our possession at present, he was probably 
one of the earlier Zen followers. That he was not an 
ordinary scholar of the Lankavatara is proved by the fol¬ 
lowing incident recorded by Tao-hstian. When Hsiian- 
chuang (3£f[£) came back from his long sojourn in India 
bis influence in the Buddhist world of the day must have 
been immense. He was perhaps a little too self-confident 
and somewhat too presumptive when he declared that all 
the Chinese translations of the Buddhist sutras and Sastras 
prior to him were not exact and reliable, and no discourses 
or lectures ought to be given on the older texts. When 
Fa-ch'ung heard of this, he retorted sharply, saying, “You 
are a Buddhist, priest ordained according to the older texts; 
if you do not allow any further propagation of them, you 
should first take off the priestly robe and be reordained ac¬ 
cording to the newer texts. It is only when you listen to 
this advice of mine that you can go so far as to prohibit 
the spread of the older translations .*’ This protest from 
one wandering monk-student of the Lankavatara in four 
fasciculi against the most powerful authority of the new 
translation school, whose reputation and influence must have 
been almost overwhelming, shows what kind of a man Fa¬ 
ceting really was. Everything recorded of him reminds one 
strongly of his Zen training and understanding. 
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The study of the Lankavatdra after Fa-ch‘ung seems to 
have declined, especially in connection with Zen Buddhism, 
and its place was taken by the Vajracchedikd, a sutra be¬ 
longing to the Prajnaparamita group. It is quite interest¬ 
ing to enquire into the circumstances that brought about 
this change. For one thing the Lankavatdra is a very 
difficult specimen of literature, and it requires a great deal 
of scholarship to read and understand it intelligently. 
Though Tao-hsiian remarks that its diction and sense are 
well in harmony (£3l3£f£). Su Tung-pei’s ($£•£$) 
criticism, which appears in his preface to the Chin-shan 
edition of the Sung dynasty (1085), is more to 

the point: “The Lankavatdra is deep and unfathomable in 
meaning, and in style so terse and antique, that the reader 
finds it quite difficult to punctuate the sentences properly, 
not to say anything about his adequately understanding 
their ultimate spirit and meaning which goes beyond the 
letters. This was the reason why the sutra grew scarce and 
it became almost impossible to get hold of a copy.” The 
real difficulty of properly punctuating the Chinese text of 
the Lankavatdra in four fasciculi lies not necessarily, as Su 
Tung-pei judges, in the classical terseness of style, but rather 
in its adoption of the Sanskrit style of arranging words as 
is remarked by Fa-tsang. It was no easy task even for a 
most competent scholar to find exact Chinese expressions for 
the original phrases, and frequently he was obliged to follow 
the Sanskrit grammar. The Chinese translations, therefore, 
had occasionally to be read, not after their native laws of 
syntax, but after the Sanskrit. This is what Su Tung-pei 
really means by “terseness of style*', and also the reason 
for Chiang Chih-chi’s ($£;£.■$•) complaint that “I was much 
distressed with the difficulty of reading this sutra.” When 
even scholars of the first grade find the Lankavatdra so hard 
to read, the natural result was to leave it alone on the shelf 
for the worms to feed on it. Hence its decline as a help 
to the mastery of Zen. After Fa-ch‘ung, who was con- 
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temporary with Ilung-jen, the fifth patriarch of Zen Bud¬ 
dhism in China, the Lankdvatdra came gradually to be re¬ 
placed by the Vajracxhedikd. This does not mean that the 
former went altogether out of usage, but that the latter 
came to be thought more of in connection with Zen, especially 
as Zen grew to be more and more popular and appreciated 
by the general public outside the cloister. It must, there¬ 
fore, be said that the fifth patriarch was far-sighted enough 
in this respect. The decline of the Lankdvatdra was, in 
fact, inevitable. The statement made by Chiang Chih-chi 
in his preface to the Chin-shan edition of the Lankdvatdra 
sheds light on the history of the sutra and also on the state 
of affairs in the Buddhist thought-world of his day (1085), 
and we give the following extract in which the two tendencies 
of Buddhism are referred to: 

“The sutras preached by the Buddha are classified 
altogether into twelve divisions, which now make up as 
many as 5,000 fasciculi. While the Right Law was still in 
prevalence, the number of converts was beyond reckoning, 
who fathomed the bottom of the Law by merely listening 
to a half stanza, or even to one phrase of the Buddha’s 
teaching. But as we come to the age of similitude and to 
these latter days of Buddhism, we are indeed far away from 
the Sage; people at last find themselves being drowned in 
the letters; the difficulty is like counting the sands on the 
bottom of the ocean, and they do not know how to get at 
the one substance which alone is true. This was what 
caused the appearance of the Fathers, who, directly pointing 
at the human mind, told us to see here the ultimate ground 
of all things and thereby to attain Buddhahood. This is 
known as a special transmission outside the scriptural teach¬ 
ing. If one is endowed by superior talents and an unusual 
sharpness of mind, a gesture or an utterance will suffice to 
make one have an immediate knowledge of the truth. There¬ 
fore, Ummon treated the Buddha with the highest 

degree of irreverence, while Yakusan ($§llj) forbade his 
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followers to even study the sutras, since they were advocates 
of ‘special transmission.’ 

“Zen is the name given to this branch of Buddhism, 
which keeps itself away from the Buddha. It is also called 
the mystical branch, because it does not adhere to the literal 
meaning of the sutras. It is for this reason that those who 
blindly follow' the steps of Buddha are sure to deride Zen, 
while those who have no liking for letters are naturally in¬ 
clined toward the mystical. The followers of the two schools 
know how to shake the head at each other, but fail to ap¬ 
preciate the fact that they are after all complementary. Is 
not Zen one of the six virtues of perfection? If so, how 
can it conflict with the teaching of the Buddha? In my 
view, Zen is the outcome of the Buddha’s teaching and the 
mystical issues from the letters. There is no reason why 
one should slum Zen because of the Buddha’s teaching, 
nor do we have to disregard the letters on account of the 
mystical teaching. When we realise this, we come nearer 
to the truth. Jan-ch‘iu (-flj-sfO asked, ‘Should I put every¬ 
thing I learn into practice?’ Replied Confucius, ‘Yes, do 
so conduct yourself.’ When Tzfi-lu asked the same 

question of the Master, the latter cautioned him, saying, 
‘As long as your parents are still alive, how can you put 
everything into practice as soon as you learn it?’ Ch'iu 
was backward, so the Master urged him to go ahead, while 
Lu was too pushing, so lie was told to be more circumspect. 
There is nothing cut and dried in Zen teaching, it is always 
directed at the onesidedness of human character. The fault 
of studying [scriptural] Buddhism lies in the danger of 
becoming sticklers for the scriptures, the meaning of which 
they fail to rightfully understand. Ultimate reality is never 
grasped by such, for them Zen would be salvation. Whereas 
those who study Zen are too apt to run into the habit of 
making empty talks and practising sophistry. They fail to 
understand the significance of letters. To save such the 
study of Buddhist literature [or philosophy] is to be re- 
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commended. It is only when these onesided views are 
mutually corrected that there is a perfect appreciation of 
Buddhist teaching. 

“Of old when Bodhidharma was here from the West, 
he handed the mind-seal over to the second patriarch, Ilui- 
k‘e, and afterwards said: *1 have here the Lankdvatara in 
four fasciculi which I now pass to you. It contains the 
essential teaching concerning the mind-ground of the Tatha- 
gata, by means of which you lead all sentient beings to open 
their eye to the truth of Buddhism.* According to this we 
know that Bodhidharma was not onesided, both the Bud¬ 
dhist sutra and Zen were handed over to his disciple, both 
the mystical and the letters were transmitted. At the time 
of the fifth patriarch, the Lankdvatara was replaced by the 
Vajracchcdikd which was given to the sixth patriarch. 
When the latter [while peddling the kindling wood] heard 
his customer recite the Vajracchedikd, he asked him whence 
he got the text. He answered, ‘I come from Mt. Wu-tsu (3£ 
jflUl) east of Wang-mai (Jcffo) in the province of Chin 
M) where Hung-jen the Great Master ip), advises 

both monks and laymen to study the Vajracchcdikd, which 
will by itself lead them to an insight into the nature of 
being and thus to the attainment of Buddhahood.’ Thus 
the holding of the Vajracchedikd started with the fifth 
patriarch, and this is how the sutra came into vogue and 
cut short the transmission of the Lankdvatara .” 

This long passage is quoted from Chiang Chih-chi’s 
preface to the Chin-shan edition of the Lankdvatara, as it 
is enlightening in more ways than one. First, we can infer 
from it that there was a strong antipathy between the philos¬ 
ophers of Buddhism and the Zen followers, each trying 
to get the upper hand; second, that the history of Zen 
Buddhism has been closely connected from the very begin¬ 
ning with the study of the Lankdvatara ; third, that the 
spread of the Vajracchedikd was coincident with the rise of 
Zen under the mastership of Hung-jen; and fourth, that 
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the Lankdvatdra ceased to be studied as much as before, 
being replaced by the Vajracchedika, but at the same time 
showing that the Lankdvatdra and Zen were most intimately 
related in spite of the Zen followers’ general attitude of 
aloofness from all the sutras of Buddhist teaching. 

There is, however, one point in Chiang Chih-chi's ac¬ 
count which requires revision. He says that the Lan- 
kdvatara lost its transmission after the adoption by Zen fol¬ 
lowers of the Vajracchedika, but this is not entirely correct, 
for not only are allusions to the Lankdvatdra Sutra found 
in Ma-tsu (JB^jgp but the line of Shen-hsiu (j$^) seems 
to have been more partial to the Lankdvatdra than to the 
Vajracchedika, as we see in Chang Shuo’s stele-inscription 
f° r Shen-hsiu. 1 

As I remarked before, the chief defect in the Lankdva- 
iara which prevented its becoming popular, was its peculiar 
style and diction, which is not altogether native Chinese, 
and which made it difficult even for scholars to understand. 
On the other hand, the Vajracchedika, like other sutras of the 
Prajfiaparamita group, is easy to understand so far as its 
diction and phraseology go; and besides it is short in spite 
of its repetitious style. This advantage over the Lan¬ 
kdvatdra is sufficient to explain why the Vajracchedika 
superseded it as a guide book to the mastery of Zen teach¬ 
ing. While the Lankdvatdra, according to my judgment, as 
regards pointing the way to the realisation of the inner 
truth, is nearer the mark, this advantage is easily upset by 
its- unapproachability; and this advantage of the Vajrac- 
chedika is in many ways decisive if Zen is to be studied and 
practised by a wider circle than scholars and specialists. 
That the Lankdvatdra, in spite of its literary shortcomings, 

1 Shcn-shiu is not regarded as the sixth patriarch Uy the fol¬ 
lowers of Hui-ndng, who have been the transmitters of Zen teaching 
down to the present day. The line lod by Sh6n-hsiu was broken off not 
long after his death, and records regarding him and his descendants aro 
very scarce. But Chang-shuo's inscription states that Shfin-hsiu was 
the sixth patriarch. 
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kept up its tradition throughout the development and wide 
propagation of Zen is proved by the existence still of a 
number of commentaries written in the Tang, Sung, Ming, 
and Ch‘ing, as well as in Japan. What, therefore, we can say 
of the Lankdvatdra after the fifth patriarch, is that it did 
not cease to be studied, but was not so much in vogue as 
before, as for instance at the time of Fa-ch‘ung and prior 
to him. 

The supersession of the Lankdvatdra by the Vajrac- 
chedikd has another reason in the nature of Zen about which 
I wish to have a word here. Zen has no aversion to book¬ 
learning necessarily, but in point of fact Zen can be grasped 
more readily perhaps by the simple-minded and those who 
are not stuffed with intellectual accomplishments, as is 
proved, for instance, in the case of Hui-neng, who to all 
appearance was not so erudite as his rival Shen-hsiu. This 
practical tendency has produced another tendency to dis¬ 
courage, sometimes to disregard, sometimes to even positively 
slight, the study of the sutras. Hence the above remarks 
of Chiang Chih-chi. But here is the lurking-place for the 
two divergent schools of Zen to start out without being 
fully conscious of each other’s characteristic standpoint. 
The one clings to the view that Zen is not controlled by the 
intellect, while the other upholds the fact that Zen is not 
by nature shy of erudition. The latter tends to be patro¬ 
nised by those whose natural bent is for learning and intel¬ 
lection; while the former is likely to be favoured by the 
more practical-minded. Hui-neng belonged to the practical 
school both by disposition and by education, while Shen-hsiu 
was a scholar; for this reason Shen-hsiu held fast to the 
Lankdvatdra, and Hui-neng to the Vajracchedikd, while 
both were being tutored by Hung-jen; for it is not true 
that Hung-jen was partial to the Vajracchedikd; indeed, for 
him the one was of as much importance as the other. Seeing 
that Hung-jen was about to paint the outside wall of his 
Meditation Hall with pictures illustrative of the Lankava- 
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tdra, Hui-neng inscribed his famous poem upon it. 1 What 
was a unity in the mind of the master, divided itself in the 
minds of his disciples, each of whom, according to his in¬ 
dividuality, asserted one side more forcibly than the other, 
although not necessarily consciously. When a tendency is 
thus in the beginning given a strong impetus, it gains 
momentum, opening up its own course of movement. The 
Vajracchedikd school of Hui-neng proved to be more in 
accord with the Chinese genius and consequently prospered 
more than the Lankdvatdra school of Shen-hsiu, though the 
latter was not entirely replaced by the former. 

Hui-neng was not such an illiterate peddler as is made 
out by his followers, only he was not so learned and scholarly 
as Shen-hsiu. But it was more politic for them to contrast 
their leader in this respect with his rival, who, was, indeed, 
the head of all the monks under Hung-jen not only in 
learning but in the disciplinary side of Zen as well. By 
emphasising this contrast Hui-neng came out to be the 
greater Zen master, and the absolute aspect of Zen by which 
it transcends all the intricacies of learning and intellection 
received more emphasis than it actually needed. The Lan- 
kdvaiara thus finally ceased to be legitimately appreciated 
by the Zen followers of the present day. Some scholars of 
Buddhism, chiefly modern Japanese, ignorant of the real 
nature of Zen, yet knowing enough of the historical rela¬ 
tion between Hui-neng and the Vajracchedikd, which was 
once edited by him with a preface, try to prove that Zen is 
the outcome of practical training of the mind to gain an 
insight into its real working. But its absurdity is patent 
to all serious students of Zen, for the Prajnaparamita is 
the result of the intellectual elaboration on the Zen experi¬ 
ence which alone was the object of Hui-neng’s teaching in 

1 Essays in Zen Buddhism, Series I, p. 192: 

“The Bodhi is not like the tree, 

The mirror bright is nowhere shining; 

As there is nothing from the first, 

Where can the dust collect itself?“ 
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connection with all the literary endeavours of scholars. He 
never took a dislike especially to the Lankavatara, his 
“ignorance" was altogether of a different order. 

There are no records after Fa-ch‘ung mid after Ilui- 
neng as to the study by Zen followers of the Lankavatara 
Sutra, except the commentaries that had been written on it 
by scholars and that we are still in possession of. The fact 
that during the Sung the sutra was much neglected has 
already been made clear by the preface of Chiang Chih-chi 
and Su Tung-pei to the Chin-shan edition of the sutra. But 
four commentaries of the Sung dynasty are still extant 
against two of the T'ang. One of the T‘ang commentaries 
was written by Fa-tsang, as was stated previously, and this 
is a sort of general introduction to the study of the Lan- 
kdvatdra and is the most valuable literature ever written 
in connection with the sutra; for not only does it give the 
author’s summarised interpretation of the Lankavatara as 
a whole and of its position in the system of Buddhism, but 
in it the reader can find Fa-tsang’s view as a Buddhist 
philosopher. Quite a few commentaries have been written 
on this work of Fa-tsang’s by Japanese scholars. 

During the Ming dynasty the Lankavatara seems to 
have been studied much, for we have seven commentaries 
written on it during this period that are still in existence. 
The Ch‘ing dynasty has produced two, also extant. There 
are altogether fifteen expository writings on the Lankavatara 
from Chinese scholars, which are still in current circula¬ 
tion, as they are all included in the supplementary part of 
the Tripitaka compiled by Mr. Tatsuye Nakano, Kyoto, 
1905-1912, and one is found in the main body of the Chinese 
Tripitaka itself. 

' In Japan during the Nara era in the eighth century 
the Lankavatara with other sutras and sastras was copied by 
pious Buddhists as a deed of merit and also to have extra 
copies of them, but how earnestly it was studied is not 
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known. We have many interesting and at the same time 
illuminating documents of this period, that is, of the first 
half of the eighth century, in which detailed entries are 
kept as to the various Buddhist writings that were copied 
by the official scribes as well as the business side of this 
pious undertaking which was constantly carried on during 
those days. Among these old valuable papers are references 
to the Lankavatara and its commentaries, and the most re¬ 
markable thing is that two of the commentaries mentioned 
are ascribed to Bodhidharma himself. How did such a 
tradition come over to Japan ? As far as we know there are 
no records in China as to Bodhidharma’s authorship of any 
such writings. If these were still in existence, they w’ould 
shed much light on the history of Zen Buddhism in China. 

The first serious study of the sutra was undertaken by 
a Zen monk called Kokwan Shiren (1278-1346) who was 
also a learned scholar being the author of a history of Bud¬ 
dhism known as The Genko Shakusho (x^fWfiErM&) * n 
thirty fasciculi, as was mentioned before. His commentary 
on the Lankavatara is called the Butsugoshinron (ftfgifrlfe 
-f-A/S), “Treatise on the Essence (or heart) of the Buddha- 
teaching,” and consists of eighteen fasciculi. His dividing 
the sutra into eighty-six sections proves the keenness of his 
intellectual and analytical acumen. Tokugan Yoson (^$5 
%£%£) who published another commentary in 1687 followed 
Kokwan in the division of the sutra. His commentary is 
quite an improvement on his predecessor’s. He mentions, 
among the Lankavatara commentaries he consulted with, two 
which are not included in the Supplementary Tripitaka of 
Kyoto. I wonder if they are accessible now ? 

A third Japanese work on the sutra is mentioned by 
Seigai Omura and Gisho Nakano who are the authors of the 
Explanatory Notes to the Nihon Daizokyo ( B 
completed in 1921; the title of this Japanese book is Ryoga - 
kyd lioyoku ), by Koken (5fc^). Unfortunate¬ 

ly the author of this article has not yet been able to see it 
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himself. In the same Notes seven works are mentioned 
written by Japanese scholars as commentaries on Fa-tsung’s 
Introduction to the Lankdvatara. 

Most recent Japanese works relative to the Lankdvatara 
are Sogen Yamakami’s Japanese rendering of the Lankdva- 
tdra by Sikshananda; Shoshi Mitsui’s concise exposition of 
the Lankdvatara teaching; and Hokei Idzumi's Japanese 
translation of the Nanjo edition of the Sanskrit original. 
Each in its way is helpful to the understanding of this 
neglected Mahayana literature. 

VII. Introductory Charter or the 
Lankavatara Sutra 

In which Rdvana, King of the Rakshasas, requests the 
Buddha to discourse on the realisation of the 
inmost truth 

This introductory chapter which appears in all the 
Lankdvatara texts except Guijabhadra, the earliest Chinese 
version now extant, is, as I have remarked before, no doubt 
a later addition, and does not properly belong to the main 
text; but as it pretty well gives a summary, if any such thing 
is possible, of the Lankdvatdra, I have decided to incorporate 
its translation in this article. The translation is chiefly 
based upon the Nanjo edition of the Sanskrit text, and 
wherever it differs very much from the Chinese versions as 
regards the sense, the differences are quoted in footnotes. 1 

1 The following translation is far from being satisfactory, and 
very likely it is laden with errors. Nobody can deny that the original 
text is corrupt to a great extent and requires for its complete revision 
greater learning and more critical intellect than the present translator 
can afford. But his over-real to have this important Mahayana sutra 
more widely known not only among those who ore interested in Bud¬ 
dhism but among student* of comparative religion will, he hopes, 
condone his audacity in sending this partial and imperfect translation 
of the Lank&vatHra to the public at large. He will be more than 
pleased if critics will be kind enough to get him acquainted with what¬ 
ever suggestions and corrections they may find in it. 
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(l) 1 Thus 1 have heard. The Blessed One once stayed 
in the Castle of Lanka which is situated at the peak of 
Mount Malaya on the great ocean, and which is adorned 
with flowers made of jewels of various kinds. 2 He was with 
a large assembly of Bhikshus and with a great multitude of 
Bodbisattvas, who had come together from various Buddha- 
lands. The Bodhisattvas-Mahasattvaa, headed by the Bodhi- 
sattva Mah&mati, were all perfect masters* of the various 
Samadhis, the [tenfold] Self-mastery, the [ten] Powers, and 
the [six] Psychic Faculties; they were anointed by all the 
Buddhas with their own hands; they all well understood 
the significance of the objective world as the manifestation 
of their own mind; (2) they knew how to maintain [various] 
forms, teachings, and disciplinary measures, according to 
the various mentalities and behaviours of beings; 4 they were 
thoroughly versed in the five Dharmas, the [three] Sva- 
bhavas, the [eight] Vijnanas, and the twofold Non-ltman. 

At that time, the Blessed One who had been preaching 
at the palace of the King of the Sea-serpents came out at 
the expiration of seven days and was greeted by an innumer¬ 
able host of Sakra, Brahmans, and Nagakanyas, and looking 
at Lanka on Mount Malaya smiled and said, “By the Tatha- 
gatas of the past, who were Arhats and Fully-enlightened 
Ones, this truth ( dharma ) was made the subject of their 
discourse, at that castle of Lanka on the mountain-peak of 

1 These numerals in parentheses refer to the pages of the Sanskrit 
edition. 

' Much more fully described in Bodhiruci (Wei). 

* Literally, “sporting" (Avikrulita ). 

1 T'ang: According to the minds of beings, they manifest a 
variety of form and discipline them with [various] means. 

Wei: [There are] various beings and various minds and forms; 
in accordance with these various minds and various changing thoughts, 
[the Bodhisnttvas], by innumerable means of salvation, save [lieings] 
everywhere, make themselves visible everywhere, so that their manifesta¬ 
tions are universal. 

Suug: [There are] various beings and various minds and forms; 
by innumerable means of salvation, [the Bodhisnttvas] become variously 
visible to nil classes [of beings]. 
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Malaya,—the truth realisable by the supreme wisdom in one’s 
inmost self, and not visible to the reasoning philosophers, 
nor conceivable by the consciousness of the Srflvakas and 
Pratyekabuddhas. 1 I, too, would here for the sake of Rfivana, 
Overlord of the Yakshas, discourse on this truth.” 

[Inspired] by the spiritual power of the Tathagata, 
Ravana, Lord of the Rakshasas, heard [his voice and 
thought], “Certainly, the Blessed One is coming out of the 
palace of the King of Sea-serpents, surrounded and accom¬ 
panied by an innumerable host of Sakra, Brahmans, N&ga- 
lcanySs; looking at the waves of the ocean and contempla¬ 
ting the mental agitations going on in those assembled, [he 
thinks of] the ocean of the Alayavijhana where the Vijnanas 
revolve [like the waves] stirred by the wind of objectivity.” 
Then standing there, Ravana uttered an utterance: “I 
will go and request of the Blessed One to enter into Lanka, 
which for this long night would probably profit, do good, 
and gladden (3) the gods as well as human beings.” 

Thereupon, Ravana, Lord of the Rakshasas, with his 
attendants, riding in his floral celestial chariot, came up to 
where the Blessed One was, and having arrived there he 
and his attendants came out of the chariot. Walking 
around the Blessed One three times from left to right, they 
played on a musical instrument, beating it with a stick of 
blue Indra (sapphire), and hanging the lute at one side, 
which was inlaid with the choicest lapis lazuli and supported 
by [a band of] priceless cloth, yellowish-white like priyangu, 
they sang with various notes such as Saharshya, Rishabha, 
Gandhara, Dhaivata, Nishada, Madhyama, and Kaisika, 2 
which were melodiously modulated in Grama, Murchana, 
etc.; the voice in accompaniment with the flute beautifully 
blended in the measure of the Gatha. 

1 The Sanskrit text is here certainly at fault; there ought to l>e 
a negative particle somewhere in this passage, which is the case with 
the Chinese translations. 

' Neither Bodhiruei nor Sikshflnandn refers so specifically to these 
various notes. 
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1. “The truth-treasure whose principle is the self¬ 
nature of Mind, has no selfhood, stands away from reason¬ 
ing, and is free from impurities; it points to the knowledge 
attained in one’s inmost self; 0 Lord, show me here the 
way leading to the truth. 

2. “The Sugata is the body in whom are stored im¬ 
maculate virtues; in him are manifested [bodies] trans¬ 
forming and transformed; he enjoys the truth realised in 
his inmost self: may he enter into Lanka. Now is the time, 
0 Muni! 

3. (4) This Lanka was inhabited by the Buddhas of 
the past, and [they were] accompanied by their sons who 
were owners of many forms. 0 Lord, show me now the 
highest truth, and the Yakshas who are endowed with many 
forms will listen.” 

Thereupon, Ravana, the Lord of Lanka, further adapt¬ 
ing the Totaka rhythm sang this in the measure of the 
Gatha. 

4. After seven nights, the Blessed One, leaving the 
ocean which is the abode of the Makara, the palace of the 
Sea-king, now stands on the shore. 

5. Just as the Buddha rises, Ravana, accompanied by 
the Rakshasas and Yakshas numerous, by Buka, Sarana, 1 
and learned men, 

6. Miraculously goes over to the place where the Lord 
is standing. Alighting from the floral vehicle, he greets 
the Tathagata reverentially, makes him offerings, tells him 
who he is, and stands by the Lord. 

7. “I who have come here, am called Ravana, the ten- 
lieaded king of the Rakshasas : mayest thou graciously receive 
me with Lanka and all its residents. 

8. “In this city, the inmost state of consciousness 
realised, indeed, by the Enlightened Ones of the past (5) 
was disclosed on this peak studded with precious stones. 

9. “Let the Blessed One, too, surrounded by sons of 
1 Said to be the ministers’ names. 
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the Victorious One, now disclose the truth immaculate on 
this peak embellished with precious stones ; we, together with 
the residents of Lanka, desire to listen. 

10. “The LankdvatSra Sutra which is praised by the 
Buddhas of the past [discloses] the inmost state of con¬ 
sciousness realised by them, as it is not founded on any 
system of doctrine. 

11. “I recollect the Buddhas of the past surrounded 
by sons of the Victorious One recite this sutra; the Blessed 
One, too, will speak. 

12. “In the time to come, there will be Buddhas and 
Buddha-Sons pitying the Yakshas; the Leaders will dis¬ 
course on this magnificent doctrine at the peak adorned with 
precious stones. 

13. “This magnificent city of Lanka is adorned with 
varieties of precious stones, [surrounded] by peaks, refresh¬ 
ing and beautiful and canopied by a net of jewels. 

14. “O Blessed One, here are the Yakshas who are 
free from faults of greed, reflecting on [the truth] realised 
in one’s inmost self and making offerings to the Buddhas 
of the past; they arc believers in the teaching of the Maha- 
yana and intent on disciplining one another. 

15. “There are younger Yakshas, girls and boys, desir¬ 
ing to know the Mahayana. Come, 0 Blessed One, who art 
our Teacher, come to Lanka on Mount Malaya. 

16. (6) “The Rakshasas, with Kumbhakanja at their 
head, who are residing in the city, wish, as they are devoted 
to the Mahayana, to hear about this inmost realisation. 

17. “They have made offerings assiduously to the 
Buddhas [in the past] and are to-day going to do the same. 
Come, for compassion’s sake, to Lanka, together with [thy] 
sons. 

18. “O great Muni, accept my mansion, the company 
of the Apsaras, necklaces of various sorts, and t.he delightful 
ASoka garden. 

19. “I give myself up to serve the Buddhas and their 
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sons; there is nothing in me that I do not give up [for their 
sake]; 0 great Muni, have compassion on me!” 

20. Hearing him speak thus, the Lord of the Triple 
World said, ”0 King of Yakshas, this mountain of precious 
stones was visited by the Leaders of the past. 

21. “And, taking pity on you, they discoursed on the 
truth revealed in their inmost. [The Buddhas of] the future 
time will proclaim [the same] on this jewel-adorned moun¬ 
tain. 

22. “This [inmost truth] is the abode of those prac¬ 
tises who stand in the presence of the truth. 0 King of 
the Yakshas, you have the compassion of the Sngatas and 
myself.” 

23. The Blessed One granting the request [of the 
King] remained silent and undisturbed; he now mounted 
the floral chariot offered by Ravana. 

24. Thus Ravana and others, wise sons of the Vic¬ 
torious One, (7) honoured by the Apsnras singing and 
dancing, reached the city. 

25. Arriving in the delightful city, [the Buddha was] 
again the recipient of honours; he was honoured by the 
group of Yakshas including Ravana and by the Yaksha 
women. 

26. A net of jewels was offered to the Buddha by the 
younger Yakshas, girls and boys, and necklaces beautifully 
ornamented with jewels were placed by Ravana about the 
necks of the Buddha and of the sons of the Buddha. 

27. The Buddha, together with the sons of the Buddha 
and the wise men, accepting the offerings, discoursed on the 
truth which is the state of consciousness realised in the 
inmost self. 

28. Honouring Mahimati as the best speaker, Ravana 
and the company of the Yakshas honoured and requested of 
him again and again, 1 [saying], 

1 GfithAs 20-28, inclusive, are in prose in T'aug. 
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29. “Thou art the asker of the Buddhas concerning the 
state of consciousness realised in their inmost self, of which 
we here, Yakshas as well as sons of the Buddha, are desirous 
of hearing. I, together with the Yakshas, sons of the 
Buddha, and the wise men, request this of thee. 

30. “Thou art the most eloquent of speakers, and the 
most strenuous of practisers (yogins); with faith I beg of 
thee. Ask [the Buddha] about the doctrine, O thou the 
proficient one! 

31. “Free from the faults of the philosophers and 
Pratyekabuddhas and 6ravakas is (8) the truth of the inmost 
consciousness, immaculate, and culminating in the stage of 
Buddhahood.” 

32. 1 Thereupon the Blessed One created jewel-adorned 
mountains and other objects magnificently embellished with 
jewels in an immense number. 

33. On the summit of each mountain the Buddha 
himself was visible, and Havana, the Yakslia, also was found 
standing there. 

34. Thus the entire assembly was seen on each moun¬ 
tain-peak and all the countries were there, and in each 
there was a Leader. 

35. Here also was the King of the Rakshasas and the 
residents of Lanka, and the Lanka created by the Buddha 
rivalling [the real one]. 

36. Other things were there, too,—the Asoka with its 
shining woods, and on each mountaint-peak Mahamati was 
making a request of the Buddha 

37. Who discoursed for the sake of the Yakshas on 
the truth leading to the inmost realisation; on the mountain- 
peak he was delivering a complete sutra with exquisite voices 
varied in hundreds of thousands of ways. 2 

* From this point T‘ aug is in prose again. 

* s Thus according to Bodhiruci and Siskhftnanda. The Sanskrit 
text has: “hundreds of thousands of perfect sutras”. 
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38. [After this] the teacher and the sons of the 
Buddhas vanished away in the air, leaving Ravana the 
Yaksha himself standing in his mansion. 

39. Thought he, “How is this? What means this? 
and by whom was it heard? What was it that was seen? 
and by whom was it seen? Where is the city? and where 
is the Buddha? 

40. “Where are those places, those jewel-shining 
Buddhas, those Sugatas? (9) Is it a dream then? or a 
vision? or is it a castle conjured up by the Gandharvas? 

41. “Or is it dust in the eye, or a fata morgana, or 
the dream-child of a barren woman, or the smoke of a fire- 
wheel, that which I saw here?” 

42. Then [RSvana reflected], “This is the nature as 
it is ( dhai'mata) of all things objectified in and by the 
mind, and it is not comprehended by the ignorant as they 
are confused by every form of discrimination. 

43. “There is neither the seer nor the seen, neither 
the speaker nor the spoken; the form and usage of the 
Buddhist works—they are nothing but discrimination. 

44. “Those who see things such as were seen before, 
do not see the Buddha; when discrimination is not aroused, 
then one indeed sees 1 the Buddha; the Buddha is a Fully- 
Enlightened One; when one sees him, it is in a world un¬ 
man if ested.” 2 

The Lord of Lankii was then immediately awakened, 
feeling a turning (pardvritti) in his mind and realising 
that the world was nothing but his own mind: he got settled 
in the realm of non-discrimination; was inspired by a stock 
of his past good deeds; acquired the cleverness of under- 

1 The Nanjo edition has here no, but I have followed the T‘ ang. 

1 T ( ang has: “He who sees in the way as was seen before, 
cannot see the Buddha; when no discrimination is aroused, this, indeed, 
is the seeing.’’ According to Wei: “If he sees things and takes 
them for realities, he does not see the Buddha. Even when he is not 
abiding in a discriminating mind, he cannot see the Buddha.” Wei 
evidently reads somewhat like the Sanskrit. 
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standing all the texts; obtained the faculty of seeing [into 
things] as they were; was no more dependent upon others; 
observed things excellently with his own wisdom; gained 
the insight that was not of discursive reasoning; was no 
more dependent upon others; 1 became himself a great prac- 
tiser of discipline; was able to manifest himself in all ex¬ 
cellent forms; got thoroughly acquainted with all skilful 
means; had the knowledge of the characteristic aspects of 
every stage whereby to surmount it skilfully; was delighted 
to look into 2 the self-nature of Citta, Manas, Manovijnana; 
got a view whereby he could cut himself loose from the 
triple continuation; had the knowledge of disposing of every 
argument of (10) the philosophers; thoroughly understood 
the Tathagata-garbha, the stage of Buddhahood, the inmost 
self; found himself abiding in the Buddha-knowledge; 
[when suddenly] a voice was heard from the sky, saying, 
“It is to be known by oneself.’* 

“Well done, well done, O Lord of Lanka! Well done, 
indeed, O Lord of Lanka, for once more! The practiser is 
to discipline himself as thou doest. The Tathagatas and all 
things are to be viewed as they are viewed by thee; other¬ 
wise viewed, it is nihilism. All things are to be compre¬ 
hended by transcending the Citta, Manas, and Vijiiana as 
is done by thee. Thou shouldst look inwardly and not get 
attached to the letters and a superficial view of things; thou 
shouldst not fall into the attainments, conceptions, experi¬ 
ences, views, and Samadhis of the Sravakas, Pratyek- 
abuddhas, and philosophers; thou shouldst not have any 
liking for small talk and witticism; thou shouldst not cherish 
the notion of self-substance, 8 nor have any thought for the 
vainglory of rulership, nor dwell on such Dhyanas as belong 
to the six Dhyinas, etc. 

“0 Lord of Lanka, this is what is realised by the great 

1 This does not appear in T'ang, nor in Wei. 

* T'ang: to go beyond. 

* Wei and T'ang: Do not hold the views maintained in the Vedas. 
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practisers who can thus destroy the discourses advanced by 
others, crush mischievous views into pieces, properly keep 
themselves away from ego-centered notions, cause a turning 
in the depths of the mind fittingly by means of an exquisite 
knowledge; they are Buddha -8008 who walk in the way of the 
Mahayana; and in order to enter upon the Tathagata-stage 
of self-realisation, the discipline is to be pursued by thee. 

“() Lord of Lanka, conducting thyself in this way, 
let thee be further purified in the way thou hast attained; 
(11) by disciplining thyself well in Samadhi and Samapatti, 
follow not the state realised and enjoyed by the Sravakas, 
Pratyekabuddhas, and philosophers, as it is due to the 
imagination of those who discipline themselves according to 
the practices of the puerile philosophers. They clnig to the 
visible forms created by their egotistical ideas; they main¬ 
tain such notions as element, quality, and substance; they 
cling tenaciously to views originating from ignorance; they 
get confused by cherishing the idea of birth where prevails 
emptiness; they cling to discrimination (as realj; they fall 
into the way of thinking where obtains the dualism of 
qualifying and qualified. 

“O Lord of Lanka, this is what leads to various ex¬ 
cellent attainments, this is what makes one grow aware of 
the inmost attainment, this is the Mahayana realisation. 
One will accomplish and acquire a superior state of existence. 

“0 Lord of Lanka, by entering upon the Mahayana 
discipline the veils (of ignorance] are destroyed and one 
turns away from the manifold waves of mentation and falls 
not into the refuge and practice of the philosophers. 

“0 Lord of Lanka, the philosophers’ practice starts 
from their own egotistic attachments. Their ugly practice 
arises from their adhering to the dualistic views concerning 
the self-nature of the Vijnana. 

“Well done, 0 Lord of Lanka! reflect on the significa¬ 
tion of this as you did when seeing the Tathagata before; 
for this, indeed, is seeing the Tathagata.” 
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At that time it occurred to R&vana: “I wish to see 
the Blessed One again, who has all the disciplinary practices 
at his command, who has turned away from the practices of 
the philosophers, who is born of the state of realisation in 
the inmost consciousness, and who is beyond [the dualism 
of] the transformed and the transforming. He is the know¬ 
ledge (12) realised by the practisers, he is the realisation 
attained by those who are enjoying the perfect bliss of the 
Samadhi when there takes place an intuitive understanding 
which comes through meditation. Therefore, he is known as 
great adept in the mental discipline. 1 May I see thus [again] 
the Compassionate One by means of his miraculous powers in 
whom the fuel of passion and discrimination are destroyed, 
who is surrounded by sons of the Buddha, who has pene¬ 
trated into the minds and thoughts of all beings, who moves 
about everywhere, who knows everything, who keeps himself 
away from works ( kriyd ) and forms ( lakshana ); seeing him 
may I attain what I have not yet atttained, [retain] what I 
have already gained, may I conduct myself with non-dis¬ 
crimination, abide in the joy of Samadhi (meditation) and 
Samapatti (concordance), and attain to the ground where 
the Tathagatas walk, and in these make progress. 

At that moment, the Blessed One recognising that the 
Lord of Lanka is to atttain the Anutpattikadharmaksh&nti- 
showed his glorious compassion for the ten-headed one by 
making himself visible once more on the mountain-peak 
studded with many jewels and enveloped in a net-work of 
jewels. The ten-headed King of Lanka saw the splendour 
again as seen before on the mountain peak, [he saw] the 
Tathagata, who was the Arhat and the Fully-enlightened 
One, with the thirty-two marks of excellence beautifully 
adorning his person, and also saw himself on each raountain- 

1 The original text here as it stands does not seem quite intel¬ 
ligible to me. Hence I have followed the T'ang which generally gives 
the best reading. 

* This is explained in my previous article on the LanTcavatara in 
The Eastern Buddhist, Vol. IV, Nos. 3—1, p. 222 et seq. 
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peak, together with Malmmati, in front of the Tathagata, 
the Fully-enlightened One, putting forward his discourse 
on the realisation experienced by the Tathagata in his inmost 
self, and, surrounded by the Yakshas, conversing on the 
literary teaching, recitation, and story [of Buddhism?]. 
Those (13) [Buddha]-lands were seen with the Leaders. 1 

Then the Blessed One beholding again this great as¬ 
sembly with his wisdom-eye, which is not the human eye, 
laughed loudly and most vigorously like the lion-king. 
Emitting rays of light from the tuft of hair between the 
eyebrows, from the ribs, from the loins, from the Srivatsa 2 
on the breast, and from every pore of the skin,—emitting 
rays of light which shone flaming like the fire taking place 
at the end of a kalpa, like a luminous rainbow, like the rising 

1 There is surely ji discrepancy here in the text. T’ung reads: 
“In all the Buddha-lands in the ten quarters were also seen such events 
going on, and there was no difference whatever.” Wei » qnite different 
and has the following: “Besides, ho saw all the Buddhn-lunds aud 
all the kings thinking of the trunsitoriness of the body. As they are 
covetously attached to their thrones, wives, children, and relatives, they 
find themselves bound by the five passions and have no time for eman¬ 
cipation. Seeing this, they abandon their dominions, palaces, wives, 
concubines, elephants, horses, and precious treasures, giving them all 
up to the Buddha and his Brotherhood. They now retreat into the 
mountain-woods, leaving the home and wishing to study the doctrine. 
He [Havana] then sees the Bodliisuttvas in the mountain woods strenu¬ 
ously applying themselves to the mastery of the truth, even to the extent 
of throwing themselves to the hungry tigor, lion, and Rakshnsas. He 
thus sees the Bodhiaattvns rending and reciting the sutrns under a 
tree in the woods nnd discoursing on them for others, seeking thereby 
the truth of the Buddha. He then sees the Bodhisattvas seated under 
the Bodhi-tree in the Bodhi-um^ala thinking of the suffering beings 
and meditating ou the truth of the Buddha. He then sees the vener¬ 
able Mahfimati the Bodhisuttvn l»efore each Buddha preaching about 
the spiritual discipline of one’s inner life, and also sees [the Bodhi- 
sattva] surrounded by all the Yakshas and families und talking about 
names, words, phrases, and paragraphs. ’ ’ This last sentence is evidenty 
the translation of the Sanskrit deianapdthakath&m, which is contrasted 
in the Lank&vatdra throughout with pratydtvidryajn&nafjocara (the 
spiritual realm realised by the supreme wisdom in one’s inmost con¬ 
sciousness). 

* Swastika. 
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sun, blazing brilliantly, gloriously—which were observed 
from the sky by &akra, Brahmans, and the guardians of the 
world, the one who sat on the peak [of Lanka] vying with 
Mount Sumeru laughed a loudest laugh. At that time the 
assembly of the Bodhisattvas together with Sakra and 
Brahmans, each thought within himself: 

“For what reason, I wonder, from what cause does 
the Blessed One who is the master of all the world (sarva- 
dharma-vasavartin), after smiling first, 1 laugh the loudest 
laugh ? Why does he emit rays of light from his own body ? 
Why, emitting [rays of light], does he remain silent, with 
the realisation [of the truth] in his inmost self, and absorbed 
deeply and showing no surprise in the bliss of Sam&dhi, and 
reviewing the [ten] quarters, looking around like the lion- 
ldng, and thinking only of the discipline, attainment, and 
performance of Havana?” 

At that time, Mahamati the Bodliisattva-mahiLsattva 
who was previously requested by Havana [to ask the Buddha 
concerning his self-realisation], feeling pity on him, (14) 
and knowing the minds and thoughts of the assembly of the 
Bodhisattvas, and observing that beings to be born in the 
future would be confused in their minds because of their 
delight in the wordy teaching (deSandpdtha), because of 
their clinging to the letter as [fully in accordance with] the 
spirit ( artha ), because of their clinging to the disciplinary 
powers of the Bravakas, Pratyekabuddhas, and philosophers, 
—which might lead them to think how it were that the 
Tathagatas, the Blessed Ones, even in their transcendental 
state of consciousness should burst out into loudest laughter 
—Mahamati, the Bodliisattva, asked the Buddha in order to 
put a stop to their inquisitiveness the following question: 
‘‘For what reason, for what cause did this laughter take 
place ? *’ 

Said the Blessed One: “Well done, well done, 0 Maha- 
matil Well done, indeed, for once more, 0 Mahamati! 

1 This is wanting in the Chinese translations. 
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Viewing the world as it is in itself and wishing to enlighten 
the people in the world who are fallen into a wrong view 
of things in the three periods of time, thou undertaken to 
ask me the question. Thus should it be with the wise men 
who want to ask questions for both themselves and others. 
Havana, Lord of Lanka, 0 Mahamati, asked a twofold ques¬ 
tion of the Tathagatas of the past who are Arhats and 
perfect Buddhas; and he wishes now to ask me too a two¬ 
fold question in order to have its distinction, attainment, 
and scope ascertained—this is what is never tasted by those 
who practise the meditations of the Sravakas, Pratyekabud- 
dhas, and philosophers; and the same will be asked by the 
question-loving ten-headed one of the Buddhas to come.” * 

Knowing that, the Blessed One said to the Lord of 
Lanka, thus: 44 Ask, 0 thou, Lord of Lanka; the Tathagata 
has given thee permission [to ask], delay not, whatever 
questions thou desirest to have answered, I will answer 
each of them (15) with judgment to the satisfaction of thy 
heart. Keeping thy seat of thought free from [false] dis¬ 
crimination, observe well what is to be subdued at each 
stage; ponder things with wisdom; [seeing into] the nature 
of the inner principle in thyself, abide in the bliss of 
Samadhi; embraced by the Buddhas in Samadhi, abide in 
the bliss of tranquillisation; going behind the Samadhi and 
understanding attaineel by the Sravakas and Pratyekabud- 
dhas, abide in [the attainment of the Bodhisattvas] in the 
stages of Acala, Sadhumatl, and Dharmamegha; grasp well 
the egolessness of all things in its true significance; be 
anointed by the Buddhas [with the water] of Samadhi at 
the great palace of lotus-jewels. 1 Surrounded by the Bodhi- 

' The following sentence is done by the aid of T‘ang, as the 
Sanskrit does not seem to give any sense. Literally translated it 
re-ada: “There by the becoming lotuses, by those lotuses that are 

blessed variously by the benediction of his own person_ n Wei has: 

“O King of Lanka, thou wilt before long sec thy person, too, thus 
sitting on the lotus-throne and continuing to abide there in a most 
natural manner. There are innumerable families of lotus-kings and 
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sattvas who are sitting on lotuses of various sorts each 
supported by the gracious power of the Buddhas, thou 
wilt find thyself sitting on a lotus and each one of the 
Bodhisattvas looking at thee face to face. This is a realm 
beyond the imagination. Thou shouldst plan out an ade¬ 
quate plan and establish thyself at a stage of discipline by 
planning out such a plan as would include | all kinds ofj 
skilful means, so that thou comest to realise that realm 
which is beyond imagination; and then thou wilt attain the 
stage of Tathagatahood in which one is able to manifest 
oneself in various forms, and which is something never seen 
before by the Sr&vakas, Pratyekabuddhas, philosophers, 
■»Brahmans, Indra, Upendra, and others.” 

At that moment the Lord of Lanka being permitted by 
the Blessed One, rose from his seat on the peak of the jewel- 
mountain which shone like the jewel-lotus immaculate and 
glowing in splendour; he was surrounded by a company of 
celestial maidens of all kinds; garlands, flowers, perfumes, 
incense, unguents, umbrellas, banners, flags, neck-laces, half¬ 
necklaces, diadems, tiaras,—all in every possible variety, (16) 
and other ornaments too whose splendour and excellence were 
never heard of or seen before, were created; music was played 
surpassing anything that could be had by the gods, Nagas, 
Yakshas, Rakshasas, Gandharvas, Kinnaras, Mahoragas, and 
human beings; musical instruments were created equal to 
anything that could be had in all the World of Desire 
and also such superior musical instruments were created 
as were to be seen in the Buddha-lands; the Blessed One 
and the Bodhisattvas were enveloped in a net of jewels; a 
variety of dresses and high banners were raised high up 
in the air, as high as seven tSlanga trees, to greet [the 
Buddha]; showering great clouds of offerings, playing music 

innumerable families of Bodhisattvas there, each one of whom is 
sitting on a lotus-throne, and surrounded by those thou wilt find thyself 
and looking face to face at one another, and each one of them will 
before long come to abide in a realm beyond the understanding.” 
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which resounded [all around], and then descending from 
the air, [the Lord of Lanka] sat down on the peak of the 
jewel-mountain ornamented with magnificent jewel-lotus 
whose splendour was second only to the sun and lightning. 
Sitting he made courtesy, smiling first to the Blessed One 
for his permission, and proposed him a twofold question:. 
“It was asked of the Tathagatas of the past, who were 
Arhats, Fully-enlightened Ones, and it was solved by them. 
0 Blessed One, now I ask of thee; [the request] will cer¬ 
tainly be complied with by thee as it was by the Buddhas 
[of the past] in wordy teaching. 1 0 Blessed One, duality 
was discoursed upon by the Transformed Tathagatas and 
Tathagatas of Transformation, but not by the Tathagatas 
of Silence.-' The Tathagatas of Silence are absorbed in the 
blissful state of Samadhi, they do not discriminate concern¬ 
ing this state, nor do they discourse on it. 0 Blessed One, 
thou assuredly will discourse on this subject of duality. 
Thou art thyself a master of all things, an Arhat, a Tatha- 
gata. The sons of the Buddha and myself are anxious to 
listen to it.” 

The Blessed One said, “O Lord of Lanka, tell me what 
you mean by duality?” 

The Lord of the Rakshasas, (17) who was renewed in- 
his ornaments, full of splendour and beauty, with a diadem, 
bracelet, and necklace strung with vajra thread, said, “It 
is said that even dharmas are to be abandoned, and how 
much more adharmas (no-dharmas)! 0 Blessed One, why 
does this dualism exist that we are called to abandon ? What 
are adharmas? and what are dharmas? How can there be 
a duality of things to abandon? Does not duality arise 
from falling into discrimination, from discriminating self- 
substance where there is none, from [the idea of] things 

1 That is, as far ns the teaching could be eonvoyed in words. 
Defan&pdtha stands in contrast with siddMnta or pratyUtmagati in 
the Lanlc&vatdra. 

r In T'ang and Wei: “Original Tathagatas. * * 
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created and uncreated, because the non-differentiating 
nature of the Alayavijnana is not recognised? Like the 
seeing of a hair-circle as really existing in the air, [the 
notion of dualism] belongs to the realm of intellection not 
exhaustively purgated. This being the case as it should 
be, how could there be any abandonment [of dharmas and 
adharmas] ?” 

Said the Blessed One, “O Lord of Lanka, seest thou 
not that the differentiation of things, such as is perceived 
in jars and other breakable objects whose nature it is to 
perish in time, takes place in a realm of discrimination 
[cherished by] the ignorant? This being so, is it not to be 
so understood? It is due to discrimination [cherished by] 
the ignorant that there exists the differentiation of dharma 
and adharma. Supreme wisdom ( dryajndna ), however, is 
not to be realised by seeing [things this way]. 0 Lord of 
Lanka, let it be so with the ignorant who follow the par¬ 
ticularised aspect of existence that there arc such objects 
as jars, etc., but it is not so with the wise. One flame of 
uniform nature rises up depending on houses, mansions, 
parks, and terraces, and burns them down; while a differ¬ 
ence in the flames is seen according to the power of each 
burning material which varies in length, magnitude, etc. 
This being so, why (18) is it not to be so understood? The 
duality of dharma and adharma thus comes into existence. 
Not only is there seen a fire-flame spreading out in one 
continuity and yet showing a variety of flames, but from 
one seed, O Lord of Lanka, are produced, also in one con¬ 
tinuity, stems, shoots, knots, leaves, petals, flowers, fruit, 
branches, all iudividualised. As it is with every external 
object from which grows [a variety of] objects, so also 
with internal objects. From Ignorance there develop the 
JSkandhas, Dhatus, Ayatanas, with all kinds of objects ac¬ 
companying, which grow out in the triple world where we 
have, as we see, happiness, form, speech, and behaviour, 
each differentiating [infinitely]. The oneness of the Vij- 
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nana is grasped variously according to the. evolution of an 
objective world; thus there are things seen inferior, superior, 
or middling, things defiled or free from defilement, things 
good or bad. Not only, 0 Lord of Lanka, is there such a 
difference of conditions in things generally, there is also 
seen a variety of realisations attained innerly by each reli¬ 
gious practiser as he treads the path of discipline which 
constitutes his practice. How much more difference in 
dharma and adh&rma do we not see in a world of particulars 
which is evolved by discrimination? Indeed, we do. 

“0 LoTd of Lanka, the differentiation of dharma and 
adharma comes from discrimination. 0 Lord of Lanka, 
what are dhannasf That is, they are discriminated by the 
discriminations cherished by the philosophers, Sravakas, 
Pratyekabuddhas, and ignorant people. They think that 
the dharmas headed by Gupa and Dravya are produced by 
causes—[these are the notions) to be abandoned. Such are 
not to be regarded [as real] because they are appearances. 
It comes from one’s clinging [to appearances] that the 
manifestations of his own mind are regarded as reality 
(dkarmaid). (19) Such things as jars, etc., are products 
of discrimination conceived by the ignorant, they exist not; 
their substances are not attainable. The viewing of things 
from this viewpoint is known as their abandonment. 

“What, then, are adharmas? 0 Lord of Lanka, what 
we call dharmas are not attainable, they are not appearances 
born of discrimination, they are above causality; there is 
in them no such [dualistic] happening as is seen as reality 
and non-reality. This is known as the abandoning of 
dharmas. What again is meant by the unattainability of 
dharmas? That is, it is like horns of a hare, or ass, or 
camel, or horse, or a child conceived by a barren woman. 
They are dharmas the nature of which is unattainable; they 
are not to be thought [as real] because they are appearances. 
They are only talked about in popular parlance if they 
have any sense at all; they are not to be adhered to as 
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in the case oi jars, etc. As these [unrealities] are to be 
abandoned as not comprehensible by the mind (vyndno), 
so are things (bkava) of discrimination also to be abandoned. 
This is called the abandoning of dharmas and adharmas. O 
Lord of Lanka, your questioning as to the how of abandon¬ 
ing dharmas and adharmas is hereby answered. 

“0 Lord of Lanka, thou sayest again that thou hast 
asked [this question] of the Tathagatas of the past who 
were Arhats and Fully-enlightened Ones and that it was 
solved by them. O Lord of Lanka, that which is spoken 
of as the past, belongs to discrimination; as the past is thus 
a discriminated [idea], even so are the [ideas] of the 
future and the present. Because of reality ( dharmata ) 
the Tathagatas do not discriminate, they go beyond dis¬ 
crimination and futile reasoning, they do not follow (20) 
the individuation-aspect of forms, except when [reality] 
is disclosed for the edification of the unknowing and for the 
sake of their happiness. 1 It is b}' Prajna that the Tatha- 
gata performs deeds transcending forms; therefore, what 
constitutes the Tathagatas in essence as well as in body is 

This is one of the most important sections in this first intro¬ 
ductory chapter, but singularly all the three texts, perhaps excepting 
T‘aug, present some difficulties for clear understanding. Wei: *‘0 
Lord of Lankft, what you speak of us past is n form of discrimination, 
and so are the future and the present also of discrimination. O Lord 
of Lankft, when I speak of the real nature of suchness as being real, 
it also belongs to discrimination; it is like discriminating forms as the 
ultimate limit. If one wishes to realise the bliss of real wisdom, let 
him discipline himself in the knowledge* that transcends forms; there¬ 
fore, do not discriminate the Tathagatas as having knowledge-body or 
wisdom-essence. Do not cherish any discrimination in [thy] mind. 
Do not cling in (thy] will to such uotious ns ego, personality, soul, etc. 
How not to discriminate? It is in the Manovijfiftna that various con¬ 
ditions are cherished such as forms, figures, [etc.]; do not cherish such 
[discriminations]. Do not discriminate nor be discriminated. Fur¬ 
ther, O Lord of Lankft, it is like various forms painted on the wall, all 
sentient beings are such. 0 Lord of Lankft, all sentient beings are 
like grasses and trees, with them there are no acts, no deeds, O Lord of 
Lankft, all dharmas and adharmas, of them nothing is heard, nothing 
talked. O Lord of Lankft, all things in the world are like mftyfi- ,r 
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wisdom ( jnana ). They do not. discriminate, nor are they 
discriminated. Wherefore do they not discriminate in the 
Manas f Because discrimination is of the self, of soul, of 
personality. How do they not. discriminate in the Mano- 
vijnana? [The Manovijnana] is meant for the objective 
world where causality prevails as referred to forms, ap¬ 
pearances, conditions, and figures. Therefore, discrimina¬ 
tion and non-discrimination must be transcended. 

“0 Lord of Lanka, and that which comes out in mani¬ 
festation is [like] a figure inlaid in a wall, it has no 
sensibility [or consciousness], 0 Lord of Lanka, all that 
is in the world is devoid of work and action because all 
things have no reality, and there is nothing heard, nothing 
hearing. 0 Lord of Lanka, all that is in the world is 
[like] an image magically transformed. This is not com¬ 
prehended by the philosophers and the ignorant. O Lord 
of Lanka, he who thus sees things, is the one who sees 
truthfully. Those who see things otherwise walk in dis¬ 
crimination ; as they depend on discrimination, they cling to 
dualism. It is like seeing one’s own image reflected in a 
mirror, or one’s own shadow in the water, or in the moon- 

T'ang: “0 Lord of Lanka, what you speak of us past ia no more 
.than discrimination, so is the future; I too am like him. [Is tins to 
be read, “the present, too, is like it”1] O Lord of Lankfi, the teach¬ 
ing of all the Buddhas is outside discrimination; as it goes beyond all 
discriminations and futile reasonings, it is not a form of particularisa- 
tion, it is realised only by wisdom. That [this absolute] tcachiug is 
at all discoursed about is for the sake of giving bliss to all sentient 
beings. The discoursing is done by the wisdom transcending forms. 
It is called the Tathagata; therefore, the Tathagata has his essence, 
his body in this wisdom. He thus does not discriminate, nor is he to 
be discriminated. Do not discriminate him after the notions of ego, 
personality, or being. Why this impossibility of discrimination! Be¬ 
cause the Manovijn&na is aroused on account of an objective world 
wherein it attaches itself to forms and figures. Therefore, [the Tatha¬ 
gata] is outside the discriminating [view] as well as the discriminated 
- [idea], 0 Lord of Lankll, it is like beings painted in colours on a 
wall, they havo no sensibility [or intelligence]. Sentient beings in the 
world are also like them; no acts, no rewards [are with them]. So 
'are all the teachings, no heariug, no preaching. '* 
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light, or seeing one’s shadow in the house, or hearing an 
echo in the valley. People grasping their own shadows of 
discrimination (21) uphold the discrimination of dharma 
and adharma, and, failing to carry out the abandonment of 
the dualism, they go on discriminating and never attain 
tranquillity. By tranquillity is meant oneness, and oneness 
gives birth to the highest Samadhi, which is gained by 
entering into, the womb of Tathagatahood, which is the 
realm of supreme wisdom realised in one’s inmost self.” 


Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 



A STUDY IN THE PURE_ LAND DOCTRINE, 
AS INTERPRETED BY SIIOKU, THE FOUNDER 
OF THE SEIZAN BRANCH OF . 

THE PURE LAND SECT 

I 

During the latter half of the twelfth century, when 
in Europe the Pope’s influence was at its height and all 
his followers were engaged fervently in the recovery of the 
Holy Land, here in Japan the old institutional Buddhism 
was in its course of downfall due to its own inner corrup¬ 
tions, and a newly-grown spirit was waging war against it. 
It. was during this time of struggle that HSnen (1133-1212), 
destined to be the father of all the Pure Land schools in 
Japan, founded an independent sect of Jodo, the Pure Land 
sect. 

Among the many works and sayings of Honen, the 
“Ichimai Kishomon” (One-Sheet Document), which was 
given as the last message to Genchi(jf£^>), one of his dis¬ 
ciples, well expresses the central idea of his doctrine. It 
runs thus: “By Nembutsu 1 do not mean such practice of 
meditation on the Buddha as is referred to by the wise men 
of China and Japan, nor is it the invocation of the Buddha’s 
name, which is practised as the result of study and under¬ 
standing as to the meaning of Nembutsu. It is just to 
invoke the name of Amida, without doubting that this 
will issue in the rebirth 1 of the believer in the Pure Land. 
Just this, and no other considerations are required. Men- 

1 Rebirth throughout this article stands for the Japanese 0j6. 
6jO means “to leave this world and be reborn in the Pure Land, or the 
Tushitn heaven, or the world of Kwannon, or some other worlds.’’ 
There are many different views as to the nature of the Pure Land. 
They are, however, commonly divisible into two: tho one holds that 
the Pure Land is relisable in the present life and exists as an idea or 
as a higher ideal world; the other thinks that the land is where we shall 
be reborn after death. 
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tion is often made of the threefold heart 1 and the four 
manners of exercise," but these are all included in the belief 
that a rebirth in the Pure Land is most conclusively assured 
by the Namu-Amida-Butsu. If one imagines something more 
than this, one will be excluded from the blessings of the 
two Holy Ones, Amida and Sakyamuni, and left out of the 
Original Vow. Those who believe in the Nembutsu, however 
learned they may be in all the teachings of Sakyamuni, 
shall behave themselves like an ignoramus who knows noth¬ 
ing, or like a simple-hearted woman-devotee: avoid pedantry, 
ilnd invoke the Buddha’s name with singleness of heart.” 

This document gives Honen’s idea in a nutshell, but 
there are many points which are very likely to be disputed. 
For example, "Why is the Nembutsu the best of all works? 
Why must we cast away all other good works? Even if 
the Nembutsu is taken for granted as the best work, is it 
necessary to invoke the Buddha’s name so continuously 
throughout one’s life, or is it sufficient to invoke it just for 
once? Towards these questions, llonen assumed a rather 
liberal attitude, in which there was room enough for con¬ 
troversy. In fact, he explained these points sometimes in 
one way and sometimes in another. To him, as I interpret, 
the invocation of the name of Amida without doubting that 
it will issue in the rebirth of the believer in the Pure Land, 
is the alpha and omega of his faith, and nothing else is 

1 The threefold heart (sanjin, the spiritual preparations 

for the rebirth in the Pare Land, recommended in the Meditation Sutra. 
(1) The most sincere heart (thijSthin, £M£0, (2) the deep heart 
(jinshin, 2RjC»), and (3) the heart wishiuft for a rebirth in the Pure 
Land ( ekOhotsugxoanshin, fcllSlSf W*C»)- As to the interpretation of 
this threefold heart, see page 90 et seq. 

8 The four manner of exercise (shisha or the four ways of 

practising the Nembutsu arc proscribed in Zendfi's “Hymn to tho Re¬ 
birth” ( OjCraisan ffe*kt§9f )• (1) The practice with profound rever¬ 
ence <JcugyOshU (2) the practice of the Nembutsu, and nothing 

else {muyothU (8) the practice of the Nembutsu continuously 

without interruption (mvJcen&hQ £#?!)£), and (4) the continued prac¬ 
tice throughout one^s whole life ( jCjishU JMMfc). 
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needed. For it is in accordance with the Original Vow of 
Amida, who vowed that those who sincerely believed in him 
and earnestly desired to be reborn in his Pure Land and 
invoked his name for once up to ten times, should assuredly 
be reborn there; if they were not reborn, he would not attain 
Buddhahood. Honen believed in this in the most simple 
way and invoked the name of Amida, without being bothered 
with such questions as were mentioned before. His faith 
in Amida was a most practical one, and there was no need 
for him to inquire into the why of his faith which is above 
logic. This is where lies the mystical element of religion. 

To his disciples, however, this was not enough. 'While 
the master still lived and his personality was the truth of 
his doctrine, it needed no interpretation. By his death, how¬ 
ever, the doctrine became detached from its living back- * 
ground and was to be supported by argument. This was 
the task of his disciples; and they did it each in his own 
way according to his light and individual experience. In 
this manner, there arose many different schools of the Pure 
Land doctrine which with Honen had been one. 

Of these many schools, we can distinguish six most 
prominently standing out, three of which, however, died 
away in course of time, but the remaining three are still 
in a flourishing state. One of them, the Shin, under the 
leadership of Shinran, became separated from all the rest, 
forming an independent sect, while the other two came to 
be known as different branches of the one Jodo sect. One 
of them going under the name of Chinzei ) was estab¬ 
lished by Bencho (#$!*), and the other called the Seizan 
OUl) branch has Shoku for its founder. 

The table on page 82 will help the reader to understand 
the development of the Pure Land doctrine after Hfinen. 

I intend in the following pages to sketch the life and 
works of Shoku, and to give an outline of his doctrine chiefly 
according to his “Book of Five Chapters,” Oodansho (3£ 
&#)• 


■Vr .. 
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II 

Shoku, whose other name was Zeunebo (), was 
born in 1177 and entered the priesthood under HSnen at 
; the age of fourteen. He studied besides the Pure Land 
doctrine other schools of Buddhism, the Tendai (:£•£?) under 
Gwanren (SSjtjjc), and tlie Taimitsu' (under Seishun 
(ffc-#-) and Jien (]$&[DI). He was ordained by Honen with 
the rite called Endontaikai- and was given by 

Koen (^IQJ) what is known as Baptism of Law-transmission, 
Denbo Kwaneho (^ifc^TT{). 

In his twenty-second year, he wax employed by his 
master as one of the revisers of the Senjaktuhii 9 ( ss*>, 
the most important text-book of the Jodo sect, and lectured 
on it by the order of his master in the following year at the 
residence of Kujo Kanezane who was then 

the prime minister. Some years later, he wrote the Kwan- 
gtjo Sho Shiln the “Private Notes on Zendo’s 

Commentary on the Meditation Sutra,” being entreated by 
Fujiwara Miehiive (Si5£il£^)> another high court dignitary. 
After his master’s death, he resided at Ojo-in in 

tlie west of Kyoto; hence the name of Seizan, meaning 
“western hills.” 

i 

It is said that he applied himself most diligently to 
the study of Zendo’s Commentary on the Meditation Sutra, 
which lie read day and night until he actually wore out 
three copies of it. It is also said that his lectures were not 
based on the literal meaning of the text, but singularly they 

1 The Taimitsu is an esoteric part of the Japanese Tendai. 

3 Tlie Endontaikai, Great Spiritual Code of Morality in Maha- 
vnna Buddhism. The ordinution taken place according to this rite is 
considered to qualify the ordqined as belonging to the order of Be- 
dhisattvns. 

* The ScnjuL-ushu, a w6rk by HOnen. The collection of the 
selected passages from various] sutras, ftastraa, and commcutnries, with 
his notes, (hence the name SchjaJcushu arranged in order to 

show why wo must lxdieve in the doctrine of the Pure Land and how "5; 
we must practise the Nembut$u. 

39 
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coincided with the teaching of the Hanjusan 1 
which is one of the works of Zendo, but which was only 
afterwards discovered in the library of Ninnaji 
Shoku had a speculative turn of mind, gained many fol¬ 
lowers from among the upper classes, and a temple called 
Kwangishinin (JR3£jfrB£) was founded for him by the order 
of the Emperor Gosaga (&&|&). lie wrote an expository 
book on the Jodo doctrine, the Chinkiran Ynjin 
ly the earnest request of Dokaku, prince-abbot of the Tendai. 
The Empress Dowager was also interested in the Nembutsu, 
and for her Shoku wrote several papers on the subject; 
the book called Nyoin Gosho !#)* contains them, 

besides some of his letters addressed to a noble disciple of 
his. He passed away in 1247 at the age of seventy-one. 
The posthumous title, Kanclii Kokushi (^^JggfJiJi), was 
given to him in the eighth year of Kwnnsei 
Ilis chief works are: 

1. Kwammon Yogi Sho 43 vols., called 

“Jihitsusho” This is a commentary on Zendo’s 

works. 4 Here he tries to interpret the whole system of Bud¬ 
dhism under three headings: (1) Gyomon ffxP'j), (2) 
Kwammon (IM), and (3) Gugwan According to 

him, (1) all the doctrines of Hinayana and Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism except the teaching of the Meditation Sutra are called 
Gyomon (i.e., “Exercise Gate”) ; for though they are diver¬ 
sified, they are all one in trj'ing to attain Buddhahood by 

1 The Hanjusan, 1 voL, by Zendd. The full title is the Hanju- 
sammai-gy6(16-6jOsan Hynin to the Rebirth by 

the Continuous Samodhi, Pratyutpanna-samOdhi. 

* The Chinkwan Ydjin, 1 voL, The Exhortation to :uid the Warn¬ 
ings in the Practice of the Nembutsu. 

* The Nyoin Gosho, 2 vols., the Letters to the Emperor Dowager. 

* Zendd’s works are as follows: 1. The commentary on the 

Meditation Sutra 4 vols.; 2. Ilymus on the Adora¬ 
tion of the Rebirth 1 voL; 3. Hymns on the Rebirth 

by the Continuous Snmndhi (ttftljf), 3 vol.; 4. On tho Ways of 
Meditating on Amidn 1 vol.; .*». Hymns on the Religious 

Rite 2 vols. 
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one’8 own efforts. (2) The teaching of the Meditation 
Sutra is called Kwammon (i.e., “Illumination Gate”); for 
it makes manifest Amida’s merciful Vow by means of two 
forms of good work and a series of sixteen meditations. (3) 
By Gugwan is meant “Amida’s Vow of Boundless Mercy”, 
which is the essence of the Meditation Sutra. When the 
teaching of Buddha is thus systematised, Shoku thinks that 
the ultimate aim of Buddhism is to make us realise that our 
own efforts are not strong enough for being reborn in the 
Pure Land and that only by believing in Amida’s boundless 
love can we all attain Buddhahood. 

2. “Tahitsusho” 10 vols., is also a commen¬ 

tary on Zendo’s works. The lectures delivered in his later 
years were taken down, so it is said, by one of his disciples 
and made into a book, hence “Tahitsusho” meaning a book 
“penned by another.” Here he uses the new terms, Kengyo 
(SUff) and Jikwan (>j;?0£), corresponding to Gyomon and 
Kwammon. There is another pair of terms, Shoin (j£g|) 
and Sliogyo (]EfT)» which he uses in this text to express his 
understanding of the relation between faith (anjin) and 
works (kigyo). Shoin, the “right cause”, is our faith in 
Amida’s Original Vow, which is one in us all, while ShGgyo, 
the “right exercise”, may vary with each of us according to 
his capability. 

3. Kwangyo Hikctsu Shii 2 vols., a 

commentary on the Meditation Sutra. 

4. Mandara Chuki 10 vols., an explana¬ 

tion of Taema Mandala (ftJfcftP EH). 

5. Senjakushu Mitsuyoketsu (5 vols., 
r. commentary on the Senjakushu . 

6 . Shijuhachigwan Yoshakusho (0-pA6055ff#’)> 2 
vols., notes on the forty-eight vows of Amida. 

7. ShugyO Ydketsu 1 v °l*» a brief com " 

mentary on Zendo’s work. 

Of these works, the first two are called Kyoso-bu-no-Sho 
books of “theoretical” explanation, con- 
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trasted to the other works known as “the Thirty-eight 
Volumes’ * of “symbolical” explanation, Jisdbu-no-Sho (?£ 
There are, besides these, many other works also 
treating of the Nembutsu. 


. Ill 

True to the spirit of Buddhism, Shoku’s doctrine starts 
from the actual state of things, which is far from being 
ideal and in which we are all suffering according to the law 
of karma. Shoku first quotes a passage from the Medita¬ 
tion Sutra: “This world is a world defiled with five kinds 
of corruption 1 (panva-kashdydh) , and filled with licll-dwel- 
lers, liungry-ghosts, and animals, and nothing good is found 
in it.” According to Zendo, a commentator of the Medita¬ 
tion Sutra, we have: “This aahaloka (a world of patience) 
is a world of pain, inhabited in confusion by all kinds of 
wickedness, consumed like fire one after another by the eight 
kinds of pain, always inclined to create mutual enmity, 
smilingly practising a false friendship and always pursued 
by the robbers of the six senses; 2 it is like a burning pit 
where the three evils 2 are ready to devour all beings.” 

1 The five corruptions (gojoku S3) are: (1) the corruption of 
the time (kOjokn i&SI), the degenerate age, full of calamities, Sk. 
kalpa-kashily&. (2) the corruption of thought (kenjoku JiiS), men 

have wrong ideas and superstitions, 8k. drahiti-kaahAyH. (3) the cor¬ 
ruption of falling (bonndjoku Sltffi'dB), men are full of pnssions evil 
and defiled, 8k. kltia-k. (4) the corruption of the person (shujOjoku 
It&.'rQ), men’s bodies become weak and their characters degenerate, 
Sk. sattva-k. (5) the corruption of life (.mySjoku t&HB), man’s life 
is shortened, Sk. ayva-lr. Cf. Max Muller Smaller Sukh&viti-vyQJia $ 18 
(S.B.E. vol. XLTX). 

* Tho six senses. According to the Buddhist psychology, there 
are six organs (rokkvkon six objects (rokkukyo ?:*&), and six 

consciousnesses (rokushiki ✓ cBfc). Besides the ordinary five organs 
(eye, ear, nose, tongue, and body), the organ adapted for recognising 
the general aspect of object is added as the sixth. Corresponding to 
those six organs, there are six objects, viz. the worlds of sight, of 
hearing, of smell, of taste, or touch, and of idea. Also according to 
these six objects, there are six consciousnesses, i.e., the consciousnesses 
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Further, reflecting on the brevity of this life and filled 
with anxieties for the future, Shokfi adds: “This triple 
world is indeed a composite world. It is in its nature a 
transitory existence, not waiting for one’s exhaling breath 
to return; at every instant the three evils accumulate their 
own rewards; and whatever form of the four existences 1 
life may assume, there is no permanency in it. Whosoever 
is born is sure to die. Alas! life passes like lightning and 
it is like a drop of dew on the blade of grass, waiting to 
dry up in the morning sun. Alas! the body is like a leaf 
before the wind, and it is again like the morning-glory 
which withers before the evening comes. In this temporary 
abode of the five aggregates, 2 the occupant is like a traveller 
who migrates through the six paths of existence. 3 While 
a spirit, wandering in the intermediate realm 4 (the Buddhist 
Purgatory), is left alone to find its transitory fate, the 

of sight, of hearing, of smell, of taste, of touch, and of idea. Above 
all the six objocts art* culled the six robbers, for they rob us of the 
light of wisdom. 

The three evils, ( nandoL'U (1) covetousness (2) auger (3) 

folly. 

1 The four existences (ahishO, Wife) aro as follows: (1) womb- 
birth, e.g. animals. (8k. jarayuja). (2) egg-birth, e.g. birds. (Sk. 
andaja). (3) moisture-birth, e.g. insects. (Sk. samsvcdaja). (4) 
metamorphosis-birth, e.g. Bodhisattvaa. (Sk. vpapa/iul'a). Kusharon, 
YOl. VII. 

9 The five aggregates ( go-xin Man is conceived to be 

made up of tho following five elements,—viz. matter, sensation, thought, 
action, and consciousness. So long as these elements continue to com¬ 
bine with one another, man’s life lasts, but when they separate, man's 
life comes to an cud. 

* The six paths of existence (rolcudfi, ^jH). In Buddhist cos¬ 
mology, tho worlds where one’s soul migrates aro divided into three, 
viz., the world of desire, the world of form, and the world of no-form; 
from another point of view these three worlds aro divided into the six 
paths of existence, namely, hell, the abode of hungry-ghosts, the 
animal world, the asurn world, the human world, and heaven. For 
particulars seo S. Beal, Catena of Buddhist Scripture, p. 18. 

* The intermediate realm (chyuu ’I’^T), one of the four modes 
of existence. (1) Birth (2) Existence proper (3) Death (4) Tho 
intermediate realm, of which the last one is mentioned as the period 
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decaying substances and bones are exposed in the wilder¬ 
ness. Pleasure, human as well as celestial, passes away like 
a dream or a vision. Sorrows due to the eight pains 1 arc 
soon upon us, and woes from the five fadings 2 lose no time 
to assail us. IIcll and the animal world wait upon us as 
the reward of our evil deeds. There we suffer in the eight 
scorching and eight freezing hells. 3 There a mutual enmity 

when one is dead in the past world and is not yet born in the next. 
The body of one in this state of existence is ns bin as that of a child 
five or six years old, and consists of minute elements of purity, invisible 
to our physical eyes. There aro varions views concerning tlio duration 
of this state: some say it lasts for n week, others say it lasts for forty- 
nine days; some say it is only for a moment, others say that it is 
indefinite. 

1 The eight pains, pains in the human world. (1) Puiu of birth 
(ahSku 4.??), Sk. jatir-duhkhc im; (2) Pain of ago (rdfcu Sk. 

jara-cl.; (3) Pain of sickness (byCku Sk. vyadhi-d\ (4) Pain 

of death (dkifeu JE^), Sk. manana-ri.; (5) Pain of parting with loved 
ones or objects of affection, (ui&cfsurifcu ), Sk. prtyavfaxtu- 

prayoge-d .; (6) Pain of meeting with what one dislikes (onuSeku 
am, Sk. apriyasatnpraj/o^e-d.; (7) Pain of not obtaining what one 
seeks (gufutokku Sk. yad apicchaya paryshamano na labhate 

tad api-d.i (8) Pain of the five powerful elements, that is, the body 
itself produces pain (goonjCk u Sk. savikshepena paHco- 

padanaskandha-d. 

* The five fadings in heavenly beings (AA2 l£ 8) who live in the 
lower heaven*. These signs appear when they are doomed to die. (1) 
Defilement of clothes, (2) Withering of the flowers on their heads, 
(8) Bad smell in the body, (4) Perspiration under the arm-pits, (5) 
Dislike of the proper seat There is another kind of the five fadings 
smaller one ns it is called, (1) Cessation of musical voice, (2) Dis¬ 
appearance of the light from the body, (3) Sticking to the body of 
bathing water, (4) Attachment to objects, (5) Blinking of the eyes. 

* The eight scorching and eight freezing hells. The scorching 

ones are as follows: (1) Wkwatau (#?£), Sk. aamjiva; (2) kokujO 
(MM), kalasutra ; (3) shHg6 (ftdO, samghata; (4) kyCkwan (Wl-Bft), 
ravrava ; (5) daikydkwan maharauraba; (6) shOnttsu (J& 

&),tapana-. (7) d'aisMnetsu (A.1ft»), pratapana-, (8) muken 

avid. The eight freezing ones are as follows: (1) abuda 
Sk. orJnida; (2) nirabuda *£), Sk. nirorbudo; (3) otato 

«£), Sk. atata; (4) gogoba (S*S5), Sk. hahava-, (5) kokobajfr* 
»), Sk. huhuba; (6) vpara (efitt«8), Sk. utpara ; (7) gvren (VM), 
Sk. padma; (8) daiguren (AH*), Sk. mahapadma. 
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takes place and famine prevails. An iron rod crushes the 
bones and a forest of swords cuts deeply into the flesh. The 
hell-keepers and rakshas will keep their ever-watcliful and 
angry eyes upon us, and the prisoners cry out in utmost 
agony. Ye, fools! that ye should suffer for ever the pains 
of the tliree evil states of existence for the sake of worldly 
gain and reputation. Ye, ignorant ones! unless ye get out 
of the painful sea of birth and death while enjoying life, 
how in the future do ye expect to reach the yonder shore 
of enlightenment? Therefore, ye should loathe the triple 
world and the six states of existence in order to enter the 
gate of eternal bliss.” 


IV 

Those who are wearj r of this world, would naturally 
seek a world where there is no pain and suffering whatever, 
an ideal world worth our living. The Pure Land is such a 
world of values. Shokii expresses the idea in the following 
way: “To Vaidehi, 1 who wished to abandon this world in 
order to be reborn in a Pure Land, Sakyamuni showed her 
all the Pure Lands in the ten quarters. But as all the Pure 
Lands other than the western one do not permit those who 
are contaminated with evil passions, Vaidehi chose the latter 
as the place for her future rebirth. That Sakyamuni 
specially disclosed the one which is situated in the west 
beyond thousands of millions of lands, was due to his bound¬ 
less mercy; for this enables all sentient beings to orient 
their place of rebirth, setting their bewildered thoughts at 
ease.” 

Now, according to Shoku, there are three ways of con¬ 
ceiving the western Pure Land. The first points to the one 
in our inner minds, which is, however, regarded as in the 
1 Vaidehi (Idai, $&), the queen of Bimbishilra (Bimhnshara, 
fit©5c8E ). The heroine in the tragedy in the palace of Magadha. 
Persecuted by her own son, she became weary of this world and 
desired to be reborn in the Pure Land.. To this. The Meditation 
Sutra owes its origin. 
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west; the second is this world itself; and the third is an 
ideal world which, however, actually appeared to the visions 
of Vaidehl. The Pure Land which is in our mind is the 
conception of the Shingon sect, according to which this mind 
is immediate knowledge itself, Myokwansattchi 
prutijavckxhana-jfiumnn), and is represented by Amida, while 
this body is the abode of the Buddha, not distinguishable 
from his Pure Land, as no other Pure Lands are conceivable 
than this body itself. The second Pure Land belongs to the 
Tendai, where it is conceived as a world not actually ex¬ 
isting in its ultimate sense but existing as a relative or pro¬ 
visional one, that is, as the world of the Nirmapakaya. 1 The 
third Pure Land is a land of compensation which has two 
senses; according to the first it is one specially sought after 
as the most splendid and glorious of all the Pure Lands, 
whereas according to the other sense it is one produced by 
the special Vow of Amida for the sake of defiled women and 
sinful beings. This last is the land where all the Pure Land 
followers desire to be reborn. 


V 

By what means can we reach the land of Amida? 
Shoku says: “According to the Meditation Sutra, a three¬ 
fold heart is needed, the most sincere heart,’the deep heart, 
and the heart wishing for a rebirth in the Pure Land; and 
those in whom the heart functions thus in threefold way are 
sure to be reborn in the Pure Land of Amida. Both Zend6 
and Ilonen are quite emphatic in their insistence on these 
spiritual preparations as recommended in the Sutra.” 

How is this threefold heart to be awakened? Shoku 
goes on to say that the followers of the Pure Land doctrine 
differ 2 in their views as to the interpretation of what this 

1 Nirmilnakfiya, Jap. Sjin jft q, lit the adaptation-body, i.e. body 
.transformed so os to be intelligible to human beings. One of tbe 
Trikayns (Dharma-k., Sambhoga-k., and the Nirmana-k.). 

* Generally speaking, this threefold heart shows that we must give 
up the confidence in * ‘ Self-Power * * and enter into the faith of the 
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heart is, but the view presented below is in accordance with 
that of Ilonen himself, which is explaiud in one of his 
epistles as regards the awakening of the heart towards the 
Nembntsu. 

By the first, the most sincere heart, we get away from 
the dominating idea of “Self•Power," which is cherished 
by those who do not understand the futility of works as the 
means of attaining to Buddhahood; for the Buddha is con¬ 
ceived by them as one who keeps himself away from them 
and to whom they do not stand in an intimate relationship; 
for this reason they want to win Buddha over to their side 
by their own efforts. Shoku interprets: “ The most sincere 
heart means truthfulness, straightforwardness, and simpli¬ 
city. It is said in the Sutra that Bodhisattva Dharraakara, 
while he was yet in his disciplinary stage, practised six 
virtues of perfection in their multitudinous aspects, and our 
truthfulness consists in recognising that the Bodhisattva 
practised all these deeds in perfect sincerity. We read 
again in the Sutra that the Bodhisattva vowed that if those 
beings in the ten quarters should believe in him with serene 
thoughts, and should wish to be reborn in his country, and 
should have thought of him [or repeated his name], say, 
ten times, and if they should then not be reborn there he 
might not obtain the perfect knowledge; our truthfulness 
consists in recognising that the Bodhisattva vowed this with 
“Other-Power." So much is the some in all the Pure Land doctrines. 
Put the so-called “Other-Power" does not mean tho same idea in all 
of them. According to the Chinzei Branch, it is the help of Amida 
which is giveu to the devotee to make him accomplish the good deeds 
of his own efforts, in order that he may get into the Land of Amida; 
for it is believed in that Branch that we are not so bad that we cannot 
be converted, so we must strive to be sinccro and good. According to 
tho other Pure Land doctrine, the Shin sect, it is the gift from Amida 
to ns by which we are capable to be reborn in that Land, ns our own 
works are of no purpose; for it is believed in that sect that we aie 
so bad that wc raunot be converted, so we cannot enter the Pure Land 
without Amida *8 gift. Therefore, in the Shin sect, this threefold 
heart is Buddha's heart which is to be given to us, while in Chinzei 
this means our determination to be good by the help of Amida. 
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serenity of thought. By a heart being straightforward is 
meant to perceive that all our works, however good they 
may seem to us, are no means of rebirth into the land of 
Amida. Truthfulness is to admit honestly what is impos¬ 
sible for us to accomplish as being really so. When we 
know how truthfully the Bodhisattva vowed for our salvation, 
we can get away from attachments and false judgments. 
By attachment is meant our own human efforts to get rid 
of what wo consider a confused state of mind, to practise 
good works with a heart we consider pure, and by these 
means to wish to be reborn in the Pure Land. When we 
find out that we are too weak to break a piece of wood, we 
stop taking further steps to accomplish the impossible; in 
like maimer, when we find out that we are too weak to break 
the stick of evil passions as the three poisonous desires are 
too strong, we do not trouble ourselves any further about 
them. To realise this fact on our part is truthfulness. 

lie goes on: “Untruthfulness on our part as mortal 
beings though outwardly affecting to be wise, good, and ever- 
striving, means the heart entirely false. We are false, avari¬ 
cious, wrathful, and deceitful; we cannot stop wrong doing 
like vipers and reptiles. Even if we endeavour to do good 
works for all our lives and wish thereby to be taken up in the 
Land of Purity we cannot attain the end. For we cannot be 
truthful in its religious sense, as Zendo says, ‘ Even when we 
attempt to do good works throughout the course of our lives 
with the utmost energy and in good earnest, as if putting out 
fire on our own heads, we cannot call these truthful because 
they are tainted with the poison of evil desire and false¬ 
hood.’ There is, however, a way to do away with false at¬ 
tachments. When the latter are converted into the know¬ 
ledge of Buddha as embodying absolute truthfulness we 
participate in his truthfulness. The truthful heart means 
the acknowledgment of evil deeds as due to the karma of 
transmigration, and of the so-called good works as not really 
so, and not to be led astray by. mere words, good or bad. 
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When this is truly understood we get into the truthfulness 
of Amida’s heart. When we are thus made truthful and 
sincere, we begin to loathe this world and desire the Pure 
Land, ceasing from doing evil deeds and carrying out all 
good works like Bodhisattvas. So we obtain sincerity of 
heart.’* 

The second, the deep heart, is to get a new standpoint, 
which is held by those who know their own impotence to 
attain Buddhahood by performing any good works and who 
realise how closely they stand towards Buddlia and do not 
keep him away at a distance. The reason that makes us 
stand closely towards Amida is this: Our rebirth in the 
Pure Land is not possible apart from the fact that Buddha 
attained Buddhahood, and this fact proves in its turn that 
Buddhahood and rebirth are two aspects of one truth. 
Both Amida’s enlightenment and our rebirth must thus be 
said to have been accomplished simultaneously. Why is 
this so? Because Amida, while lie was in his Bodhisattva- 
hood, vowed that we should be reborn in his Land, through 
the merit of good works carried out by himself, and finally 
through this merit he attained enlightenment, proving that 
our rebirth is thus made an accomplished fact. Therefore, 
when we are sincerely devoted to him he enters into our 
own hearts where he attains his enlightenment and where 
our rebirth is assured at the same time. To be confirmed 
in this belief is the deep heart. 

Shoku says: “The second, the deep heart, is a heart 
to believe firmly and devotedly in the Original Vow. When 
we gain this belief, we realise what Amida first intended 
in making his Vow. The belief is analysable into two com¬ 
ponents. The one is to know “self” and the other is to 
believe in Buddha. According to Zendo, we have: ‘The 
first belief is to know decidedly and believe firmly that we 
are sinful mortals suffering the pain of birth and death 
from time immemorial, wandering through the six paths of 
existence, and knowing no clue whatever as to the way to 
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escape from transmigration.* Even when we perform all 
kinds of good works so called, we do not perform them with 
a truthful heart, that is, an idea of selfishness is always 
mixed in them, and thereby we are utterly unable to get 
out of the round of birth and death. To believe thus that 
we cannot get out of this transmigration by our own efforts 
is to know ‘self.’ 

“Next, the belief in Buddha is to know decidedly and 
to believe firmly [as Zendo says], that Amida’s forty-eight 
Vows do really save us, and that when we, undoubtiugly 
and without hesitation, board the boat of the Original Vow 
we are most assuredly conveyed to the yonder shore of 
enlightenment. It is to know decidedly and believe firmly 
that the Original Vow of Amida is the Vow that saves us, 
that the doctrine of Sakyamuni teaches this, that all other 
Buddhas testify uniformly to this truth. It is to know 
decidedly and believe firmly that Amida’s Vow will turn 
us into those who enjoy the five wisdoms 1 and five insights . 2 
even though we may be committing the five deadly sins 8 

* The five wisdoms ( 3iM ) of Buddha: (1) Buddha-wisdom 

(but chi 0M£), (2) inconceivable wisdom ( fushigichi (3) 

unspeakable wisdom (fukashOchi ?FoTW®), (4) unlimited wisdom 
(daijokochi ;*cR!l5fP), (5) culminating wisdom unequalled and un¬ 
paralleled (mvtomurinsaijSshochi fcUfcMI&Ik.hliS ). 

a The five insights (31151) of Buddha. (1) physical eye ( nH:u • 
gen ftlHR), (2) celestial eye ( tengen ?cR), (3) dharma eye (hogen 
flcS), (4) wisdom eye (egen £30, (5) Buddha eye (butevgen ftHS). 

* The five deadly sins ( gogyalcu Sk. paUcanantarydni: 

£1) Killing one’s father (ahi/u S3C) pitrghata, (2) Killing one’s 
mother ( shiino matrghata, (3) Killing an Arhat ( ahiraktoan & 

HRt) arhadvadha, (4) Wounding the Buddha's body (siribushtnkefsu 
lUfl&rfilfil) Sk. tathdgata-syantike dushtacitta rudhirot padana, (5) 
Breaking the peace of Brotherhood (hawagdsti 8k. sangha- 

bheda. 

There is another set of five deadly sins which are prohibited 
in the Mahayana sutras: (1) Destroying temples, pagoda, scrip¬ 
tures, or images; stealing things belonging to the Three Sacred Trea¬ 
sures; making others do the same, and looking on with a glad heart; 
(2) Reviling the Buddha’s laws, whether of the Lesser or Greater 
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and the ten evil deeds, 1 and though women may be labouring 
under the five obstructions. 2 The Vow will turn the evil 
passions into the marks of Buddliahood. The essence of the 
Vow is Namu-Amida-Butsu. 

“Namu means ‘to trust,’ and ‘to trust’ is to believe 
in the power of the Vow, and that Amida will embrace 
such a believer because Amida is Love itself. When this 
belief on our part, which is Namu, is attained, the Buddha's 
mercy is realised in it, which is distinguished as Butsu in 
the Namu-Amida-Butsu. The attainment of belief aud the 
realisation of mercy are one, being two aspects of one ex¬ 
perience. Further, Buddha means enlightenment, unfathom¬ 
able wisdom. When this wisdom is realised in our hearts, 
we are enlightened. Sakvamuni and all other Buddhas are 
thus one in the attainment of Namu-Amida-Butsu. As 
they are all one, thus of one and identical body of enlighten¬ 
ment, we who get into this state, also participate in Amida*8 
own enlightenment. We are then said to be reborn in the 
Land of Amida by the power of Amida *8 Original Vow, 
and on the part of Ainida we can say that his Buddliahood 
is realised through our belief in him. It is, therefore, we 
may say, that there is no Amida’s enlightenment apart from 
Vehicles; (3) Persecuting the Buddhist priest; (4) Commiting any 
of the five deadly sins (above-mentioned one); (5) Denying the laws 
of moral causation, not only being addicted oneself to the ten evil 
deeds, but also lending others to such sins. 

1 The tea evil deeds, (juakv *H5), Sk. daiakushcl&ni: (1) 
Killing (sestUC #130, (2) Stealing (ch yfltd tfeK), (3) Commiting 
adulterj’ (Jain WE), (4) Lying (mtgo (5) Using the hypo¬ 
critical speech (fci /70 (6) Equivocation (rydzetsu ffiS'). (7) 

Slandering (flLfcu .®P), (8) Covetousness (tonyoku ifc&f), (9) Anger 
(shtnnt N|S), (10) Ignorance (guchi fiUS). 

a The five olwtructions of women (,gosh6 £W) : (1) She cannot 

become Cakravartti-ruja, Wheel King, who rules over the four pro¬ 
vinces of Sumeru; (2) She cannot become Sikhim, King of Malm- 
brahman, who presides over the triple world; (3) She cannot become 
Sakradcvcndra, Lord of the Trayastrmsah, who dominates over the 
thirty-three heavens, protects Buddhism and conquers the king of 
Asura; (4) She cannot become Mara, King of all the evil spirits; (5) 
She cannot become a Buddha. 
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our belief in him and that there is no rebirth on our part 
when severed from Amida’s Buddhahood. To attain such a 
belief is called being reborn in the Land of Purity." 

The third, the heart wishing for rebirth, means to 
dedicate one’s works towards the attaining of rebirth in the 
Land of Amida. Good works so called were not good at 
all so long as the most sincere heart was not realised: but 
now that we have this heart, good works so called are 
valued from quite a new point of view and are thus good 
in the real sense of the work, and will surely be efficient 
to carry us into Amida’s own land. To attain such a state 
of mind is known as the heart wishing for rebirth. 

Shoku says, “The third heart, Ek5-Hotsugwan-Shin 
(JSft&KS'fr) in Japanese, is to dedicate all good works in 
previous lives as well as in the present to the attaining of 
the Land of Amida, rejoicing at the same time at every 
kind of good works that may be done by other fellow- 
beings in their past and present lives. Amida performed 
an innumerable number of good works for our sake, for 
our enlightenment, in order that we may avail ourselves 
of his work. To realise that Amida’s work now directly 
proceeds from his merciful heart, we obtain this heart 
wishing for this rebirth.’’ 

This threefold activity of the heart issues from the 
belief that Amida’s Vow does surely save us when, trust¬ 
ing its power, we practise the Nembutsu; for when we trust 
in his Vow, we have the most sincere heart, and when we 
practise the Nembutsu trusting in the Vow, we have the 
deep heart; and when we are assured of salvation, we have 
the heart wishing for rebirth. 

VI 

Such is the meaning of the threefold heart which func¬ 
tions as one as regards faith. The instant we attain this 
faith Buddha enters into our hearts and embraces us, and 
we are united with Amida inseparably. This state is 
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technically known as Sesshu-Fusha, Sesshu meaning “to 
take in” and Fusha “not to forsake.” When this state is 
attained our works are Buddha’s works whether they are 
done with the body, or the mouth, or the mind: conversely 
all the works done by Buddha whether with the body, the 
mouth, or the mind are all our own works. When this 
state is expressed in the formula of Namu-Amida-Butsu, 
when the dualism of Namu and Amida is unified, that is, 
when we are absorbed in Amida, for there are no more two 
things standing in opposition, one as “self” and the other 
as Amida; there is now a perfect unity, which is rebirth. 

Shoku explains this state of unity with the following 
analogy. “When a piece of dry wood takes fire, the latter 
speedily consumes the former: and when the wood turns 
into embers, one cannot say whether these are fire or wood: 
one may call them fire just as well as wood. In this, the 
dry wood represents mortal beings as they are unable to 
do any good work by themselves, being only capable of 
doing evils. But when they, relying on Amida, give them¬ 
selves up to him, he enters into their hearts, and his en¬ 
lightenment becomes their enlightenment. To give another 
analogy, the moon reflects itself in water wherever there 
is some: the moon and the water become inseparable here. 
Therefore, it is said that the rebirth is attained when Amida 
enters into our hearts and when thus our works are his 
and his are ours: in the unity of Amida and ourselves, 
Amida realises his Buddhahood and on our side rebirth is 
attained.” 

According to Shoku, there is another land of rebirth, 
which is called Totoku 6 jo (?£#$££§:)> rebirth to be at¬ 
tained in the future at the end of this life, to which is 
contrasted “rebirth already atttained,” of which mention 
has already been made. As to this future rebirth after 
death, it does not take place with us all in one way. It 
differs with each individual according to what kind of merit 
he accumulated while living. The realm assigned to those 
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who are to be taken in to the Pure Land according to this 
form of rebirth is divided into nine grades. (As to these 
different grades see the Meditation Sutra). 

These two kinds of rebirth, the one attainable here and 
the other in the future, differ as to time, but essentially they 
arc the same. The realm assigned to those who have already 
attained rebirth here is known as the Pure Land of Hossho 
Hosshin which means the unborn Dharmakaya: 

whereas those belonging to the second form of rebirth get 
into the Pure Land of Kuhon Kakubetsu ( jl&Wrftl), mean¬ 
ing the Pure Land of Nine Divisions. The Pure Land may 
thus be conceivable as being twofold, but in reality it remains 
one and the same. 


VII 

In this Land of Purity into which we get by absolutely 
believing in the Original Vow of Amida, Buddha and we 
are so interpenet ratingly merged that no distinctions now 
are obtainable between these two, ail the doings of Amida 
are our doings and ours are done through him. However, 
this unity does not mean that in it no multiplicity is trace¬ 
able. We, ignorant mortals, cannot avoid cherishing evil 
passions, and Amida cannot be said to be altogether un¬ 
connected with these evil passions on our part. Each 
moment an evil desire is awakened in us we think of Amida, 
and through this thinking, the evil itself is purified, result¬ 
ing in the accomplishment of good works. Thus, we are 
called Bombu sk. bala), i.c., ordinary mortals, in 

whom evil passions are inevitable however much we may 
try to overcome them. But this does not hinder our being 
reborn in the Pure Land: not that we may for this reason 
the more indulge in desires evil and defiled, but that we 
repent our sinful deeds and thoughts and grow all the more 
confirmed in the power of Amida’s Original Vow. 

Shoku advises us to convert all the evil passions we may 
possibly cherish into opportunities of desiring the Pure Land. 
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For instance, “when we covet material treasure, let us turn 
this desire into that for the seven treasures of the Pure 
Land. When we crave for some particular food, let us 
imagine all kinds of dainties procurable in the Pure Land. 
When we desire fine clothes, let ns turn our minds to the 
divine raiments in the Pure Land. When we are affected 
with heat and cold, let our hearts dwell on the climate of 
that Land. When we long for a recreation, let us fancy a 
stroll with Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. When we hear 
music on earth, let us apply our minds to the celestial 
music in that Land. When we see flowers, let us conceive 
those made of the seven treasures in the Land of Amida. 
When we see the sun, let us figure before our eyes the 
moonlike face of Buddha. In this way, whenever we enjoy 
anything pleasurable in this life, let ns practise the Nem- 
butau, thinking of all the enjoyments in the Pure Land; 
and whenever we experience anything painful, let us also 
practise the Nembutsu, thinking of the eight pains suffer¬ 
able in the three evil paths of existence. Let us thus practise 
the Nembutsu all the time each according to his own capa¬ 
bilities. 

“As the result of this constant practice of the Nem¬ 
butsu, our minds will be energised and Amida himself will 
appear even to these physical eyes of ours. Namu-Amida- 
Butsu is the point where Buddha appears to us and where 
we meet him. So everybody who will practise the Nembutsu 
through his life without interruption will assuredly come 
into the presence of Amida himself.” 

VIII 

1 hope in this brief exposition I have partially made 
clear the meaning of the Nembutsu according to the doc¬ 
trine of Shoku, the founder of the Seizan branch of the 
Pure Land sect. In short, according to him, the Nembutsu 
means, first, the invocation of the name of Amida; secondly, 
it is the name itself; thirdly, it is the substance of Amida; 
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fourthly, it is our knowledge of the substance; fifthly, it 
means all sort of works done with and in the knowledge 
of the substance of Amida; and lastly, the great universe 
itself is the Nembutsu. 

To recapitulate: The Nembutsu is the name of 
Amida, the name represents the substance, and the name 
and substance are unified in the Nembutsu, and when this 
is practised there takes place the unity of Buddha and 
ourselves. The knowledge of the substance of Amida is 
the sine qua non of all works on the side of mortal beings. 
The Nembutsu is the one work by which all good works are 
really possible and without which whatever good works we 
may think we are doing, are not so in the true sense of the 
word. In one sense, therefore, the Nembutsu belongs to 
Amida and in another it is our own. When the Nembutsu 
is thus conceived it raaj r assume another aspect and become 
what is called technically the “Nembutsu of the Great Uni¬ 
verse.” Here we have ShSku’s great philosophy of sym¬ 
bolism, which is his unique way of explaining the symbolical 
features of the universe. This, however, will require another 
opportunity to be clearly elucidated. 


Shizutoshi Suoihira 



THE SUV ARN APR ABII AS A SUTRA 

Introductory Notes 

The Suvai'naprabhusa, which is one of the nine canonical 
writings of Nepalese Buddhism, occupies an important posi¬ 
tion in the development of Mahayana Buddhism. It has 
been studied both by Chinese and Japanese scholars; many 
commentaries are still extant, among which we may mention 
one by Chih-che Tai-shih the Sui dynasty. 

As it contains some passages concerning the duties of the 
king, it has been regarded with special attention by the 
imperial family of Japan; and an elaborate rite has been 
performed by them in connection with the recitation and 
exposition of the sutra. When Prince Shotoku built the 
temple Shitennoji (Four Guardian-gods Temple), now 
abbreviated Tennoji i 11 Osaka, in 587 a.d. in 

honour of this sutra, the name was taken from the chapters 
in which the guardian-gods promise to protect those who 
recite and practise the teaching of the sutra. When later a 
state temple was established by the Emperor Shomu in each 
of the provinces for the promotion of the national welfare, 
a copy of the sutra was deposited in it. 

Studies of the sutra have been pursued by almost all 
the schools of Buddhism, but chiefly by the Tendai. There 
are five Chinese translations, the first of which was made by 
Dharmarakslia of the Liang dynasty (412-421 a.d.). As to 
further details concerning the translations and also problems 
in relation to the historical and doctrinal aspects of the sutra, 
the present editor intends to write a special introduction 
when the whole text is ready for the public. 

The text edited here was first copied by the late 
Reverend Dr. Bunyiu Nanjio in 1881 when he was studying 
at Oxford, from a manuscript in the Biblioth&que Nationale 
in Paris, and another in the Royal Asiatic Society, London, 
which he later collated with one of the manuscripts kept in 
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Cambridge University. After he came back to Japan, he 
further collated his own copy with the manuscripts in the 
Tokyo and the Kyoto Imperial University. The work was 
finished, according to the entry of his copy-book, in 1915. 
When he died in 1927, the copy was left in my charge with 
the idea that I should if possible produce a more complete 
edition. Further comparisons were made by me with the 
three Tibetan translations of the sutra, assisted by Mr. Bun- 
kyo Sakurabe, of Otani University, and also with the Chinese 
translations by Dharmaraksha and others. 

I should be ungrateful were I not to acknowledge the 
suggestions made from time to time by Dr. Unrai Wogihara 
whose keen judgments have been of great help in disentangl¬ 
ing many a difficult knot in the text. 

I am very glad that I am now able to present to the 
readers of this magazine a critical edition of the sutra in 
which my late master’s labours are so much in evidence, 
and if he had been allowed to live a few years longer, he 
would have seen the text printed under his own direction. 

23 October, 1928. 

Hokei Izumi 
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THE EASTERN BUDDHIST 


Abbreviations 

A.—MS in the- Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

C.—MS in the Cambridge University Library. 

[—an incomplete edition by Sarat Chandra Das and Satis 
Chandra Acarya Vidyabhushanu. at Darjeeling, India, 
1900. 

K —MS in the Kyoto University. 

P.—Photographic copy of the MS in the Bibliothfeque Natio¬ 
nal^ Paris, taken by Professor D. T. Suzuki, in 1910. 
T.—MS in the Tokyo University. 

Tib. denotes the Tibetan translations, of which there are 
three in four copies kept in the Otani University 
Library, Kyoto: 

(1) Translator not known, agreeing mostly with our 

text; 

(2) Translated by Jinamitra together with Silendra- 

bodhi and Ye She De; 

(3) The same; hand-copied manuscript somewhat 

damaged; the last two seem to be made from 
the same original Sanskrit, text which was also 
most probably used by I-tsing; 

(4) Translated from I-tsing’s Chinese translation by 

a Tibetan named Chos-grub. 

(ft) (^) (J5) a™ the three Chinese translations, respec¬ 
tively denoting Dharmaraksha’s translation, Pao Keue’s 
compilation, and I-tsing’s translation. 





W bb: i bh! vm^= 

sn W^HsTTmfHtTFT I (TSJBf I W ^frT^jfa- 
BfrlfBBB ^HIT 1 

gfBfrr. 

b#b BnferTR ^ b n^rrfqfTT >jbb: i 
B^TJBBf^rTT B f^H^T jftwr 9 nfrf^«JHT 
rT^!5 ^PfoHTfanf<tf Bhufifa: ii 

’JrT B^BB*! ^VtfZ rTBTBri: I 

fBBiK bhwt n*dft f^BtBt inn 
RtfBB^B^BBBT BfTfB5^BrTBT I BTBTBT B 

1 In G K. T. but left out in T. 2 left out in G R*?.‘ H»TTi§ 

W^TT^tT 0 K. 8 Left out in A. 4 Left out in G K. 5 From 

till in T. only, but this also appears in thebeginning of the DaSabhuinlfivara 

vrherc ^BTJTJTm is replaced by 6 in 411 MSS. g in all 

MSS. 8 JTPtTT ft> all MSS. 9 «TT: in all MSS. 10 The following eight 
lines, with variants as marked, are wanting in the Tibetan version as well as Dhonna- 
raksa’s Chinese translation. The introduction of Ananda here has no vital connection 
with the context, and in fact interferes with the intelligent understanding of it. It may 
be regarded as a later interpolation. 
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2 fa^rcfcnrf 

1 fw ^ i ^g*rr ^ *rin£ 

f^Wf^rT^T I fri'fcrr ^ *Tf T^fHIT I ^U*TT3Tfa= 
^T^^rTTf^^^^P7Wn5?n^^l?TC3f^- 
iriknH^nH^Sn ht^' ii 
^FT^^rT I fa (TTHT 3 Mf^rftfrT I 

nrsnfvn i ht^r ^ fa*.^ 

?RTfa WHTt HfrTfartB. II 

fa^R gWU%5? ^WT^Wrifu^ 11*11 
fTrft n^r^^R Hn^fasgijiTCteFEfa I 
fa^T ^rT^f " ^ifWRHfVfarT^ II? II 
^Rft«m5i: 10 ^iffag^n i 

TTf^Hi^irfHrrT^ 1 ' sift ngu 

ft HWRlfa7R I 

*rt'«rrcfaR'3IR HWTOrt3R^ II4II 

1 irnft left out in A. * HTOT ^ K. * 7 l«fi oal in A. T. 

4 *T left out in C. »TT«ITfa: ^T =*J L. a \ftiiWti A. r ^ A. 

7 The metre is irregular, as is often met with in the Buddhist poems. “ Buddhist poets do 
not obey the ordinary rules of metre, or rather their rules of quantity of pronunciation differ 
from tliote of later grammarians.” Vajracchedikl p. 46. note. 8 in all MSS. 

f«nj "3 L w *T*r: c t. tt a. “Hf’S^T’TfafTT^r A.; and 

this quarter is of incorrect metre. 
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*TR h*r: 


3 


q^qrfaq'PRg i 

gw RRftHHWffiq ll$ll 

^trwnf^i q f? 2 a^r q?T irngq: i 
^TW^RTT qftfqqf ff qqrfng W^T: ll'SMJ 
^TRJTT W 51R f%VT. r f^RTftgqfrfT: 7 I 
q^nfqqqf R ^TW^frTT: «bll 
q *q *Rq IR q I 
qiWPftSTqf qtT ^&TCQwV * llQ.ll 

qiqqi to^“ R^ ri qtqrrqRqqf^gg i 
qq q IS qqqgfqqr qfaq gqgqqg n^oa 
Wfqr q gq n^ftt. gs>ftqgg i 
qqqfqn: gqqq: : ' ^fqqikw^trr: «w 
qqf qq tt^tt fqqgraqT: g^Ron: i 
qqqT ^ gqqi qR*jqr qqqifqtqTg ii^ii 
* qq q wfaqTWT* ^tt^t?*7t: qqqtqu: • 

l TO C. * left out in A. 8 *R*OT in all MSS. 4 Op/JO]^ Tib. 
* $ C. K. q T. * Ex conjecLj f?TFT: A. K. T. f*FT: C f*TFT.* L 

7 e trgaT: A. c t. jff?c*gT k. 'vfr^lT a. fgj^T c. flr**TL 
9 gggifil A- ^znr^ K. gfag*r T. 10 Ex conject.; ^T^T A, 

«rb5T^f JRHifV^T c. tfhlT ^ «FTtTC Jl L I ftmT ^T K. ift^PTT 

«n«r^T T. 11 L 18 ^ir L 18 Supplied for the sake of metre. 

14 HS*rT*n: c k. t. 18 spr^r l 
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, fn^T^rcft-Wf 

hri w aw 

flflftftt rT^TT I 

frfftft >JrT«TrTT ^ ^T tjfftfttft^rTT 2 >W 

ht4 m* 

ft ^ rpfaftsfW I 

ft^T wf SfifWftT fTTRT^T HmfftrTn H^H 
\t *35 wrf^ nwftt 1 

T^?q H^pTTT ll^ll 

TJTHfftr ^ ft ^l"ft ^T^fnT ^ I 
ft ftifft^ft^^nT ft ^ ^T 3idfftT fft Hlbll 
ft rjfftrTT Hfa^fftT STftfti: > 

*VL* 

ftfttjf n^ft vfrfft ^iptr mfftPTR irou 
U!J? tfTT HfW^rT I 

nwt^ftftfn^ ^ «w 

1 Restored trout the Tibetan versions whore we have: Nairajfiana rib. (a) 

Nerafljani m(b) *TtJrfa A- T. C K. L •°in: K. 

* The following two verses are left cut in A. * Z\ C. * C 

«JT A. HT. ’jTA. 'jVflfalfeffCL K. 9 * ts. 
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5 


^ftfat ^pqTtq ^faiTsjHrT’faH: >R=u 
f^5 f%Ho5* f^tflTfFIT^ H^fl^rffT I 
HHT?^ %ffa ^*J¥ II?? II 

^pift ^ rt^ti tp^ 5 1 

^ftfarTPS sffafnT ^5 ^TnTfnT ¥ f^^'iR^ll 
^f^JRiTfW. 12 I 

Wfa? ¥i¥l^ BUfraJlrftfrT ll?MU 

?ffT %g¥¥T¥HT7TtWfnJ5%U^ fa^FlfRrTT 
^TTH it*?*: ii 


I. a f*f* K. *Xf K. 4 fa^c* fa*TW A. C. 

8 fr* i. 8 °i4 a. 7 ^TTTnr^T c. 8 gtwi l ^ wr k. 

9 In Tib. which means HT. 10 ^ A * U a ^ 

-3-ffK C. Tib. C.K.T. 13 ^ left oct in A. 

14 T^T S 15 jb J» A. 
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6 




7m ^ ir hMr tfpji *t?t- 

Rift ^f^fg^m l¥w*fT HITH^: 1 ifrTIHfrT 
X^PFJjrnftpfiTd ^pi^W 

f^gfrwBi^^lTrfHrT: i^w^nc i ift ?h: w. 
flpnft *renn: 'srnrc^fa ¥liHTg:wTO r$jtt= 
■sftfrPPTfaftfrl" 11 

3 WWRHUi; I ^3W %T VRWT IT IT R 
JPWT T^T^Nirt 1^1*1 I ^irTHT IT Jn^nrffRTrT^t? 
*to i n 

fagfT'JmHIRlftl VFT^T33TTUTfa: irrcrTffTITrT- 
iffTfWt I>JI I HHTITIR= 

WTIinirTT Htl^HT«JTf?R% ITUlfa I 
HWT^rf lft.3JIiTfR I ITtT'SJ: ^TTRtmra^fVTjf^ 
jT^nrr ^$fw: h^t: ?mf4fn: UFfaT^m Hti= 

'i ii 

* l **J*W. left out in G 1 °ftl*fil left out in T. *ft read throughout 
in the prose portion, 4 A. A. % K- fir left out in A. T. 

• ^ left cut in T. 7 *TT A- • v 1 T^fi: Q. 9 °§* in all MSS. 

1C left out in A. T. 
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*TR flrffa: 


7 


W fq^rTt ftnlTOTO JJ? f^5 fq^Ttf 71= 
HgWHVRFf i %zfaqH^qif^qtifTJl7gH rRTnflf^ 
f^TTfrT«fiT#R H*R T^Zg I ?TfW9 g? ^= 
f^fq ^rTTft STg^fTRiggg I 

flg f^anfq q^ferfa f^TO?r^qzngHT= 

ft ^#Tft ' fig ttfsg ftan*ftwra= 

fgHTft fT^Tnqf^tfff’TI Wfa HT^grttfa I fig ^ 
^g f*T HT^ifTT stgg: i guf%= 
% <5 t w^ftrcnrpra: nTggjft 7M%H73= 

’TRfT: HT^^fr: ^^farTTg^FlTT: TTT^^rT 3W= 
W jpgft^SJ’TRiT: UT^jft: i RRTTTHTggrT^ 
a ! g^r HnqR%g f?r?T7ftg i ^ rrnnft u^rgi 
H?rTRvrr%?TRvrrf7m pj? ^pjg \ q-prfa- 
T?rr?^r^qi^rrg^wRrrnTT^^ f^ej h^t- 
^^t^Tc^qrrHHT WtqimrR% 7^7T ^tg= 

g: i ft®nft ^ gttnfti Jjrcff^nft 7 ^ ggifri 

. t 

*• '•■>} . .. i . 

1 °^ in all MSS. X?g^Tft Tib. * gnp^#: A. °g*T C T. 

3 •TTT'ftST >“ MSS. This is quite puzzling; but the restoration has been made from Tib. 

immg c grTftf% t. 5 in^c. p. 

HT ?IT9T* t. Tr .« JF*^ a. . . 7 -m n f^ T a. 
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* qqTqmgtqqTqrfq^qftqqT 

JFTT^TTHTg: I qf ^Tfwfta«TI^H?THT?%o5>^- 
Wf HH-^FTfn apjfe 

=j: i sn^p^re hwt ^qifqi qqqfqT w 2 1 qfq^-ra 
qqstT: q%*T: Wjfq l tt^t: 

qjfrT nfhc^vr% sfqf^HfaWTO ^jfrfHqft q>J|: I 
qnra B^T^ur^ftT q>jg: i fsnrffwrra qqqr. 
qfti^TRT q^: i Jjfmrpq *ren fqqfnpn q= 
i rmtjqm sqi fqnfrdnT q^: i ^tqqn= 
qra qqqT: qfttj^rfeqr q>^: i fqetqi q|qiqi= 
^i^qqqiqif qi^vnq^ s>jrt; II 
qiq ^ qfqiqqqffqqwf q?TqqraT^^= 
qqrfr ^TqqqiHt q>jq i qiqqfrfqfq 
qnqqqr: qgf^sr: qYqtFR^snrft qqq ^t *i= 
qqwqrafcq qqrRiqrRqqn^qpHqqrft sgqn> 
*nqft vnqrf: 'qrqq^q'J^i i q-jWOTqft qqqq: ijt= 
w*j%Ji:qqrqrcrqqqTwf fwr fq-rfqmq: ftq= 

n\ q>jq I qsqHHfrfiqfTaiiqqrT: qtf= 

qqigtqmqi q^aT^tfHqqtfqi h 

1 & G 3 In T. only. 1 TOffa A. fspifo T. A. T. 

* * c, 6 5113 ** K> W T * 7 In A. only. 3 «T*TW?f left out in K. 

* : A. SJTtPW C 10 A. WT'J^T^f c ’J^T^TT L T 
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’TR flfftJT: 


9 


3R ^"tT RRtT: 9JtTT: W5TRTO' ^f?= 
tL%g t HI ft fftRR 

TR VRcffi: ^T^*T%Tjg:WTO^‘ I TTrfiR 

trft; I ^ ^R $?5f? rT‘ BRti cft%’ 

H*m% *r«ra% ^wng-rafuitn’Tt jrrt 9??ht= 

gR^tRT W- RTstH??: TTPR^^TOFT* 

fT«ng:nHFnqwFrfMn^ R???tTR?ftftfa: rt= 
tf^fTT rRRrnifs?: tfRRTflJ: I 3*RFn;t?l??T' J 
t|%4n^^r^ITnrtTg:WTOf^^l rTRs^T^ 
vtrr 3?rrru ^?R?rra ^g^r: nf^firn 

H^TR if? SWRfTT I ^R ft fRRrTT: flft- 

*nf^l* vpRm 'snRg^T.tgtuiRnf^'sj »n*nfvrc= 

*thrr‘ II 

5Tc3Rt%3 1 

^ W ’TOfarj fifa? nt II 

1 H left out in C 2 ^ in all MSS. 3 SHT^JPTTCT is pat in before 

HJpTH: in G 4 tf T. 5 Left out in A. 6 5^T^ A. JpT ^ G 

5* ^ T. 7 [eft out in A. •^Mct. 8 wmfinT: A. 

*HTtp^ G K. T. 10 In G only. 11 ’Tfag fajT.* A. 

fa: T. 12 ^ ij left out in G 
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WTRR:‘ frTT W ^ TORT 1 I 

^ 1 'sjro^ug:’ w n^irfag wf^n. irii 
'* rr: 3fnT « i 

^ ’TOfaij HTT ^ g ^ II? II 

^I^TTO ^ TT ^Rf^‘ l 

^ 3 ^ W^pujg: w ntnfag nf3?T iitfn 
?*pfiTfa‘ ^ 3rUTfa 7 ^JTfftWrfa ^ I 
trq frr?^ Hfa: TOffift ^ f? imn 

wff 3iTT$T J TPS rT^3 fr ^ WH I 
fsRrr: fcffHRT” 1 vfR^ II $11 

WT^HfTWFl STT^TOTT ^ r?«m l 
^rg?FTfs=r a xr ?n?TFrR Tm” ^ 11011 

ireTT^ H'snfr Ht f? ht f^ifarf s trspR i 
?I ^Tfsf^JeTt^^Tff util 

1 ^far =q a. c. 2 From ^ till SJTTOg^T^: left out in A. 

* 3] T ’Ng ^teTg:HT*?r C., and A. 4 This line is left out in C while A. reads: 

ifW >jot ^*rniT7:31*51 wfa3*i \ * g 3im^TTg: 3pw wfag Ffanj 
s *if^3THrr^^'r^ a. Ff^T. "uarsnfa a 

left out in T. 8 if in all MSS. 9 HjT A. 1 °X{JJ{ in all MSS 

while in Tib. g|^a*OJ 11 *TT A. C ITT: T. 12 UrTPFTfa A 13 *5^T 

A. *i^TTf^r %WT*JT ^ C. 14 A. reads this line: HWlfa 

M*V t\ *TT fafafr^c? 1 while C puts in before «V f* 

“Wil ^ a- 


BTB fUTfta: 


II 


RB TTfBTBrBB TIB B^aTBTWBKJTIinH: 

BTfc^iV ' = TT J= i sira^ft 3 B%Wt?tbtb?%: btb mb??: 
fjTPPi ^Jrrr rTBRnTBT B^TBftfBBfanpS. ^T 
B?BWTB BBBBTBBBTll B= 

%fauB BBBBTBB^TT^BiBTBrt HWT^fin^ f?% 
tft B3BBBRT BTiTTfBTpjrft SBHBB^JTT^^Jrf BTT= 
WtBiBid B?TJTsn$TTBgBBBs5rT: I Bf? ^ BBHBTTB; 
T.T|(55 ^T BBTqfB B3JBB Bt I HBBT= 

s^ n 

BTB ^BT^BTBB rrnt BBf<T BBB^fBBB^Bl 
BTB fiBBtfBfBRBTBt ufrTHRBrcra BBTIBT^- 
sqTBTBiBTH BTfB?*? BTBBIBBBT? I fBi ^ * B?T- 
BTBBI vtBBBTBBi Bt BTBfB I BT? B Bt ??lfB I 
BRTO BIT? I BT?Bf#T%fBfBf BR BBBB: ^5ft?= 
BBRTB BBBrT: BWFB5BTB BTBfB^STfB fRSjfBrj 
%rg BTHBfvtinftBBTBB BBBBB5BTB BTHBfvi^= 
BfBiBT fB?BTfBBTB F5*BB ?*TB ^BB l ^ ^ 

1 I- 2 *T£T left oat in C 8 ^c^JX^X) C 

^B«[iTTq T. * nf& A. 5 T? is inserted in T. 6 f?5= 

serfo r 7 irfiWMJjrqtj a. nfion^pig t. s left out in c 

9 3 Ci 10 The phrase ^T tJTiJ^fajrcftspTTIT is simply a repetition of the 
preceding one, and introduces nothing anew; it may be an interpolation by a later hand. 
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>2 fT^FIrlTfUHTTrrf^irftwnT 

fafRfRfRR ^f%3? H^RTRRi- 

R*tRrfSTRT riT^t^^n^n: rr ^ iRrf fa* rjRrrj- 
WRffWRtJR HTRfiFTfrf I tTR vft f^RfafiRR 
$f%R ^TtR l RIRTT^R^ 

unmn^f rrrr^rtr irrg rr= 
tp% faftiw VKingf^;' i ^tO Ri. rt% rr 

R?tT: f^URR fR^RTfRRiR RfrTcRf»TRt RfR*R= 
fa I R fa* R> fi*RlfR$RR RRRRi?5RTR ing 
rTRTRtTRt RTfRHR i RTH tjRRiRtfa fafanj rt= 
Wfa RRR^TRT f^wfaW3l?5TH ?rffaR‘ I 
RR RRT R Rt farRfaiRR Xt RUT" II 
RtR RRRWfRR^RRt RTR faftfafRR RTTRT*?- 
RTRRRtRTH ^stfaR RTRRt RTRTfRIRTRTRrT II 
R^T *HJTRT R l 

1 This sentence seems to have no connection with the preceding one. According to 
the and and the 3 rd Chinese version a passage is inserted here, where the Brahman is 
told to listen to the SuvarnaprabhSsa with an intent mind in order to be reborn in the 
heaven; this makes the sense clearer. 2 Left cut in C. 8 fnffclTMT*^ in 

all MSS. A c*Tfa T. E ^ A. T. R* K. left out in C. 

6 ^A. rTC. KIT. K. 7 ^vq- in C. only. s A. C TZ T. 

n)%i-§-qj^-j-p-w^R-tr ojRap}I jt rt* 

is supplied from this Tibetan version. 9 rtfa in all MSS. 10 Left out in A. 





flrfta 


13 


tSSTt' ^ST^rr ?itf^ 5 T: IIC. II 

rT^T ^ MTgvrf^ctTffT' ll=»on 

q?T JTRTC: ^ift H%r[ 1 

I^tT TftrT^WF mHMf^TfrT IIW 
q^T Vt%rT I 

W fTTT qTHVrfqnrfrT ll«Rll 
q^T rftaUT H?TtT^ ?tTT snqfnT qTTjpj: I 
sraTqn^rr ff ^qqf fr^T VTg>SfWfT 111? 11 
q^T $^ 5 T 1 

^n^Td^qtT^q fT^T qiHVTfq^frT II 15 JII 
fTT ^=5 H^frY gfqqi: I 

Uf ^ qft> 1 T%fT rTTT ll«imi 

q^T HSjqt *ftn?T nfzjqiT ^TH^rrfw. l 
wrfc qre c vig^^rr nq§a 

qrr n^r. ^fwt i 

fi^c* fTTT VTgSfWrT ll*»ll 

1 Left out in A. 2 1 TT^ A. 8 *R c=5 is inserted in A. T 

4 ^ in C. on]y. 6 =q ^3?5J WTWtSH C. 6 CfCcft A. 7 WSTTT^ 

A. *FT«TTc5g% C. T. 8 $iSUJW*KfU A. 

^ C 9 In T. only. 10 In T. only. 11 T. 

12 a. 11 fkxffa a. finffa c. t. 
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i 4 

*t^t *?*qg: HiTnfrr:’ i 

iT^T VTgv»fa*rfrT nun 
*?^r ff fag?s j i 

qq*q ufcPTTmg rR7 •yTH^f^rffT liqdll 
•TTT- TT^T: ^HffTf^^TT: I 
*31c3*rre?? H^gW VTgtffasrfrT iRon 
qrr W *T*RT^Pl 1 

n%g^T VTHHfwfa nqqn 
uftr trit: ^^Tq^TfiRiqTH: sfiTfr?^ 
KT3TO: 7T? afafOT^H fa<nfaf RR TRTfa: 
Hfqvrr^rT n 

Rrg HTg gwRR fa^gR RfTfnt. i 
sqRigrsRfft ^K: irm^iRnteR' nqqu 
W giHR Wtf? WtaRRRi rTTfaR: I 
rt^PlfT^ HTfTrKT' W 5FrofafTlrT*C ir?ii 

amnm: i 

fiJ^T fa*r sfg^rr: RRmT: nqtfn 

h^t: wn crt g%g vrjit \ 

1 *5>TH: l 2 T<*% A. 5 irk: A. T. Tk G 4 * T. 

8 *T5TWm A. ‘JFT^rf^mg A. 3F»Plf^H^G T wc 

B sh a- 
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15 

^ ffaHY SHT fT^RfT: IRMII 

fafiWR^Ri: 2 l 

^TfH sWtr ^ 'HTr*?TR IR§» 

f rft mfMfWh I 

^TTWaf^q: TI^T^Tf f%rnfiTT*!R IRtfll 

wVm f? I 

f^ft VR^^iTxt f^T iRbll 

Urt^iT *RT ^T^TfvRTfqrt *RT 1 

ipi: ?JirR IRG.ll 

iTfW^prs^rfri rRRrr^ 4 
n^ftRTgtJRTtirfa^ij 

W>tr f^^T^^TTf^rTTf^ "ft Ti^RR- 

ffT^TW nTOTWHPCn 

^ qftfa^nfrT ^ vfr i 

^t^tt ^farr^rR *rft.fa^i fa<^fC»?°“ 

^ifq=fq\ fa^TW’mir: i 

^frT II? 5 )!! 

1 ^fHTftA. f»fH*ft K. 2 <rt^f^A.C 3 **c* is inserted in T. 

4 U$ K. f, n^r: T. *f^ft fisW^HIC. H^?*FT^ T. 

7 This verse is wanting in the 3 rd Chinese version. 8 From V{*7 till f^VT^r'TT 3 
f^rlTfa left out in C * f^nU^rqT 0 A. C 10 HTOf A- ^T«R C. 

HTW T. u fWt%Hf^^ c - W ^A. 5J C ^JT. 



i6 ^Tfrr^inTRrf^^Tmft^frf tr firftq: 

3HT ^ ^rtf Hn^fTt 

TTifta 3TT: 

JRRlf^ ^T W ^ JPjf^iT: q> 

ft^TOsnrrafarSi iftfrTJrRtiH sgff s»j^ i 
^fttT^^TnfTTf:qftT^^ faf<^>TR sq^3n= 
tTRB^qT^T B^rPTR^Stf^T WRPFB^qT fa= 
l "rf ^ rRRfIT ^T^ftfTT 1 ifrf II 

*frT ^qxfrqHT^qq^r^ra rRFtrrrgtJRBn- 

f^'TRftqrff *TR flfftq: s ll 


1 A-T. 1 K. *Here the chapter ends abruptly with a 

word «n >11 MSS., bat we can ascertain from the Tibetan and Chinese ver¬ 

sion* that the original form must be like this. 4 left out in A. 5 In the 
2 nd and the 3 rd Chinese version we have a new chanter following this, which 
discourses 00 the nature of Buddha's Triple Body, while our text as well as the 
Tibetan and Dharmaiak§a’s translation gives nothing of it. 
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Buddhism, by Paul Dablke. Published by Macmillan & 

Company, London. 

This notable book by Dr. Dahlke was published just 
before his death last year. The full title of the book is. 
Buddhism and its Place in the Mental Life of Mankind. 
The book offers little of a philosophical nature and little of 
doctrine, but as its name implies is strictly devoted to 
elucidating the place that Buddhism occupies in the thought- 
life of humanity. Being written by a German it is naturally 
closely reasoned, and, if one is looking for easy reading, 
he better pass it by. On the other hand, if he likes some¬ 
thing worth while to ponder on, it is an excellent and pro¬ 
fitable study. 

Dr. Dahlke first points out that there are two common 
ways of trying to approach reality: one by objectifying the 
world and after the methods of science to approach the most 
satisfactory hypothesis; the other way is by faith, that is, 
to personalise one’s ideals and then seek to identify one’s 
life with its transcendent divinity. Buddhism, Dr. Dahlke 
points out, takes its characteristic Middle Path. Science is 
everlastingly trying to analyse facts and concepts and 
thereby makes finer and finer discriminations but never gets 
beyond its bits moving in time and space. Science may make 
life easier, it can never resolve its dissatisfactions and pain. 
Faith, on the other hand, is ever trying to construct out of 
its mental concepts, a picture, a scheme, an image, that it 
can worship. Unable to get rid of its haunting feeling of 
self-inferiority, it clings blindly to the infinite power, love 
or mercy of its fetich or metaphysical idealisation. 

Dr. Dahlke shrewdly points out that Buddhism avoids 
both of these extremes by seeing in the universe of matter 
and mind and spirit an omnipresent principle of nutrition 
by which mental concepts are neither analysed and classified 
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and explained by each other, nor are they to be made into 
a magical mosaic imbued with supernatural qualities. Ac¬ 
cording to this law of nutrition concepts derived from the 
senses or the intellect are to be considered as foo 1, to be 
masticated and digested and assimilated in the universal 
process of growth, bridging the gap between matter and 
mind. Gautama had clearly seen this eternal process of 
growth through nutrition, and, by the seventh step of the 
Golden Path. Samadhi, had provided for the transition from 
the physical to the psychical plane; and, by the eighth step 
of the Golden Path, Dhyana, to digest and absorb one's ideals 
and thus to bridge the way between the psychic realm and 
the more unitive life of spirit in its pure significance. 
Looked at in the light of this principle of nutrition all the 
familiar conceptions of Buddhism—ignorance, karma, pain, 
non-egoity, Prajna, Bodhi, Buddha, Nirvana, all take on a 
new and convincing clarity. The book, is indeed, well 
worth reading and owning to read again. 


What is Buddhism? Compiled and published by the Bud¬ 
dhist Lodge, London, 1928. 

This small book of less than 250 pages is an honest and 
earnest effort by the group of English Buddhists in London 
to provide a simple exposition of Buddhism to meet the needs 
of Anglo-Saxons as they become interested in the Dharma. 
It seeks by question and answer to follow the natural work¬ 
ing of the Occidental mind, and illustrates the replies by 
frequent quotations from European sources as well as from 
Buddhist scriptures. It tries to avoid dogmatism and seeks 
to convince the reader by an appeal to rational and common- 
sense principles. Its outlook is from a Ilinayana point of 
view, generally, although some effort is made to do justice to 
the Mahayana spirit of Buddhism. The Mahayana doc¬ 
trine presented is only that of the Zen school. The wonderful 
philosophies of the Kegon, the Tendai, and the Shingon do 
not seem to be known, and the Amida doctrine of “salvation 
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by faith” professed by so many Japanese Buddhists is 
characterised as degraded and the mystic formula of love 
and devotion of Namu Araida Butsu is called a senseless 
repetition. The compilers do not understand the deep philo¬ 
sophy of the Mahayana and the great ideal of the Bodhi- 
sattva. Until the Mahayana is better known and presented, 
the answer to “What is Buddhism?” is only a partial one. 

One misses something that to more advanced Buddhist 
scholars would seem to be important, perhaps, but on the 
whole, for the use of European beginners, and that is for 
whom the book was intended, it is to be commended. 


Was Jesus Influenced by Buddhism? by Dwight Goddard, 

Thetford, Vermont, U.S.A. 

This book is a veiy unusual one, in that it tries to 
prove that Jesus the founder of Christianity had been 
brought up in the semi-Buddhist sect of the Jews and was 
really a Buddhist at heart if not intentionally so. Of 
course the author is quite unable to definitly prove this 
thesis, and that has been promptly pointed out by his Chris¬ 
tian critics, but he certainly makes out a very strong case 
based on circumstantial evidence. He is right in asserting 
that the historical and characteristic facts of the life and 
teachings of Jesus, as far as they can be safely recovered 
from the Gospels, all bear a very close resemblance to the 
facts and teachings of primitive Buddhist monastic life. 
But this resemblance is not proof. The author then under¬ 
takes to trace some connection between Jesus during his 
early life and the Jewish sect of the Essenes that existed at 
that time in the Jordan valley as a celibate community. 
Then he shows the likenesses in their practices to those of 
the Buddhist monasteries, but the great difficulty is to show 
any possible connection historically. This connection is seen 
by the author- in the missionaries sent out by the great 
Buddhist Emperor Asoka to Egypt and Asia Minor during 
the second century B.C. But this is not ‘proof’. Well, 
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perhaps not, but it is certainly very significant, and until 
Christian historians can offer something better to explain 
the origin of Jesus’s characteristic ideas than that which 
is generally suggested, namely, that they came to him by 
direct inspiration from the Holy Spirit, that which the 
author offers will bear thinking about. 

In the course of the book the author offers a very careful 
study of the rise and development of the Christian religion 
showing plainly how the more theistic legalism of Paul 
finding congenial soil in Greek and Roman mentality, finally 
dominated and crowded out the ethical idealism of Jesus 
that appealed more strongly to the Orient and that con¬ 
tinued to spread there until the rise of Mohamedanism. 

The author in his presentation of Buddhism shows an 
unusually correct and sympathetic understanding of primi¬ 
tive Buddhism. We would be glad to recommend the book 
to our readers but are advised that it is already out of print. 

The Buddhist Annual of Ceylon. Published by W. E. 

Bastian & Company, Colombo, Ceylon, 1928. 

The present issue is numbered Vol. Ill, No. 2 and as 
usual is full of interesting selections covering a wide range 
of subjects, new translations, of Pali sutras, elucidation of 
particular doctrines, stories, poems and essays. Among the 
many contributors are many names well known to English 
readers. There is an abundance of illustrations, photo¬ 
graphs, portraits, designs and so on. The annual has cer¬ 
tainly kept up its record for presenting short, pithy but 
well-thought- out essays and interesting articles. 

The Gospel op Buddha. By Paul Carus. Published by The 

Open Court Publishing Company, Chicago, Ill., U.S.A. 

This book was originally published in 1894 and has 
been out of print for some time. It is now reprinted in a 
much larger and more attractive form. To those who are 
not familiar with the original editions, it may be said that 
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it tries to present the essential teachings of the Buddha in 
a popular style without losing any of their rationality and 
moral discipline. In fact the bulk of it are free translations 
of the old Buddhist Canon. Most of the original material 
is in the introductory and concluding chapters, and seems 
to be directed to set the reader thinking. Not the least 
attractive part of the publication are the line drawings by 
Miss Kopetsky. 


While going over the old Chinese MSS donated by the 
Right Reverend Koyen Otani to the Library of the Otani 
Buddhist College (Otani Daigaku), Kyoto, it was discovered 
by Mr. Ryusan Nishimoto, librarian, that one of the MSS 
was in all likelihood the Chinese translation by Kumarajlva 
of the Da^ddhydna-vinayorbhikshuni-pratimoksha. Most of 
the MSS ante-date the T'ang ranging between the fifth and 
the sixth century, as they all belong to the Tun-huang 
findings. It is a well-known fact that KumSrajiva trans¬ 
lated the monastery rules for the Bhikshu, and this text 
is in our possession, but so far there are no records that he 
also translated the rules for the Bhikshunis, that is, for the 
Buddhist nuns. Mr. Nishimoto’s discovery may be con¬ 
tested on this ground, but he has made a most painstaking 
study of the MS and has scientifically proved that the said 
MS is one of the documents that were lost very early in the 
history of Chinese Buddhism even within sixty years after 
the translator’s death. 

The DaSa-ddhyana-vinaya-bhikshuni-pratimoksha is a 
set of moral rules given presumably by the Buddha himself 
to the Buddhist nuns, and there are four Chinese transla¬ 
tions of such rules belonging to different schools of Indian 
Buddhism, and this one ascribed by Mr. Nishimoto to Kuma¬ 
rajlva is the text of the Sarvastivada school. Mr. Nishi¬ 
moto recently published a facsimile reproduction of the MS 
which is at least 1,400 years old judging from the style of 
the script, the texture of the paper, etc. The scroll is ac- 
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corapanied by a book in which the author advances strong 
arguments for the MS being Kumarajiva’s work, and the 
text itself collated witli the other Chinese versions, and also 
detailed explanations of each article regulating minutely 
and intimately the behaviours of the nuns. The original 
scroll is splendidly reproduced. The price of a facsimile 
copy and the text with its explanatory notes, etc., is twenty- 
five yen (¥ 25.00) including postage. 


The one thousand and four hundredtli anniversary of 
Bodhidharma, father of Chinese Zen Buddhism, was cele¬ 
brated last autumn by followers of the Rinzai school of Zen 
in Kyoto. Public speeches were given at the Public Hall by 
eminent priests and scholars of the sect, and the meeting 
was attended by a large audience—so large indeed that the 
big Hall was not spacious enough to take all in. Bodhid¬ 
harma, who is known popularly and also in history simply 
as Dharma or Daruma in Japanese (corresponding to 
Chinese Ta-rao), has gone through the singular fate of get¬ 
ting deeply involved in popular superstition and artistic and 
religious symbolism. Though we hardly think that there is 
any inherent necessity in the conception of Dharma its the 
founder of a religious school to be so treated by the Japanese, 
various accidents have contrived to see Dharma as a plaything 
for children, as a sign-board for paper-hangers, as decorative 
symbols of all kinds for industrial purposes. Mr. Chutaro 
Kido, of Kyoto, has made a most exhaustive collection of 
Dharma represented in every possible avenue of life. He 
has already spent about twenty years for this work, and, still 
anxious to enrich his collection, is ever ready to undertake 
even long journeys for the sake of a new discovery. A 
special hall was built by him to give a shelter to the collec¬ 
tion, which may appropriately be called "Dharma Museum.” 
He is planning to write an elaborate book on the subject 
fully illustrated. The figure of Bodhidharma as reproduced 
here is the oldest sculptural representation in Japan of the 
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The Earliest Statue of Bodhidhnrma Found 
in Japan. 




pt'l- 
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father of Zen. It bears the date, 1430, when it underwent 
a thorough repair. It is now kept at Erapukuji, Yawata, 
near Osaka. Originally it was in Daruma-ji, Nara, where, 
according to tradition, Prince Shotoku found Dkarma in 
the form of a beggar. In fact, this temple is said to have 
been erected by the Prince himself wishing to commemorate 
this event—an interview between a royalty and a starving 
mendicant. How this tradition started is difficult to ascertain 
now. It is however very likely that even in those early days, 
i.e., early in the seventh century, some Indian Buddhist 
monks came over to Japan to propagate the doctrine of their 
teacher. 
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Preliminary Note 

“Thy way, not mine, O Lord, 

However dark it be; 

Lead me by Thine own hand. 

Choose out the path for me, 

Smooth let it be or rough, 

It will be still the best; 

Winding or straight, it leads 
. Right onward to Thy rest. 

Choose Thou for me my friends, 

My sickness or my health; 

Choose Thou my cares for me, 

My poverty or wealth. 

Not mine, not mine the choice 
In things or great or small; 
lie Thou my guide, my strength, 

My wisdom, and my all.” 1 

The feeling of passivity in religious experience, so 
typically given expression here, is universal and natural, 
seeing that the religious consciousness consists in realising, 
on the one hand, the helplessness of a finite being, and, on 
the other, the dependability of an infinite being, in whatever 

1 Horntius Bonnr, 1808-1889. 
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way tliis may be conceived. The finite side of our being 
may protest saying, “Wliy liast thou forsaken me.”* but 
while this protest possesses us there is no religious experience, 
we are not yet quite saved. For salvation comes only when 
we can say, “Father, unto thy hands f entrust my spirit,” 
or “Lord, though thou slay me, yet will 1 trust thee.” This 
is resignation or self-surrender, which is a state of passivity, 
ready to have “thy will” prevail upon a world of finite 
beings. This is the characteristic attitude of a religious 
mind towards life and the world; and we know that all 
religious experience is psychologically closely connected with 
the feeling of passivity. The object of the present article 
is to see how this feeling rules and in what forms it expresses 
itself in the Buddhist life. 


I 

The Doctrine of Karma 

Superficially, passivity does not seem to be compatible 
with the intellectual tendency of Buddhism, which strongly 
emphasises the spirit of self-reliance as is seen in such pas¬ 
sages as “The Bodhisattva-mahitsattva retiring into a soli¬ 
tude all by himself, should reflect within himself, by means 
of his own inner intelligence, and not depend upon anybody 
else;” 1 or as we read in the Dhammapadu : 

“By self alone is evil done. 

By self is one disgraced; 

By self is evil undone, 

By self alone is he purified; 

Purity and impurity belong to one; 

Xo one can purify another.” 2 . 

1 The Laiiliivatdra, p. 133, lines in, 11. Jiodliisattvo maliasattva 
okiikl rahogatah svnpratyiitinalmddhyft vieflrnynty nparupruneyuli. 

5 Translated l>y A. J. Edmunds. The Dhammapaila, 1(m. 

AttnnA ’va kntmii pfljmm nttnnfi snriikilimati, 

Attanil akatuiii papain uttan/l *va visujjhati, 

Suddhi ntmddhi parent t am nil 'fino nflfiam visodhnye. 
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Besides, the Four Noble Truths, the Twelvefold Chain of 
Origination, the Eightfold Path of Righteousness, etc.—all 
tend towards enlightenment and emancipation, and not 
towards absolute dependence or receptivity. “To see with 
one’s own eyes and be liberated” is the Buddhist motto, and 
there is apparently no room for passivity. For the latter 
can take place only when one makes oneself a receptacle for 
an outside power. The attainment of passivity in Buddhism 
is especially obstructed by the doctrine of Karina. 

The doctrine of Karma runs like warp and weft through 
all the Indian fabrics of thought, and Buddhism as a product 
of the Indian imagination could not escape taking it into its 
own texture. The Jataka Tales making up the history of 
the Buddha while he was yet at the stage of Bodhisattvahood 
and training himself for final supreme enlightenment, are no 
more than the idea of Karma concretely applied and illus¬ 
trated in the career of a morally perfected personage. 
Sakyamuni could not become a Buddha unless he had ac¬ 
cumulated his stock of merit (Jnucahtmula) throughout his 
varied lives in the past. 

The principle of Karma is “Whatever a man sows, that 
will he also reap,” and this governs the whole life of the 
Buddhist; for in fact what makes up one’s individuality is 
nothing else than his own Karina. So we read in the 
Milindapafiha : “All beings have their Karma as their por¬ 
tion; they are heirs of their Karma; they are spruug from 
their Karma; their Karma is their refuge; Karma allots 
beings to meanness or greatness.” 1 This is confirmed in the 
Samyvlcta-nikaya : 

“His good deeds and his wickedness, 

Whate’er a mortal does while here; 

’Tis this that he can call his own, 

This with him take as he goes hence. 

This is what follows after him, 

And like a shadow ne’er departs. 

* Quoted from Warren’s Buddhism in Translations, p. 255. 
s Loc. cit., p. 214. 
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According to the Vuuddhimuyya, Chapter XIX, Karma 
is divisible into several groups as regards its time and order 
of fruition and its quality: (1) that which bears fruit in the 
present existence, that which bears fruit in rebirth, that 
which bears fruit at no fixed time, and bygone Karma; (2) 
the weighty Karma, the abundant, the close-at-hand, and the 
habitual; (8) the productive Karma, the supportive, the 
counteractive, and the destructive. 1 There is thus a round 
of Ivariua and a round of fruit going on all the time. And 
who is the bearer of Karma and its fruit? 

“No doer is there does the deed. 

Nor is there one who feels the fruit; 

Constituent parts alone roll on; 

This view alone is orthodox. 

“And thus the deed, and thus the fruit 
iloll on and on, each from its cause; 

As of the round of tree and seed, 

No one can tell when they began. 

“Not in its fruit is found the deed, 

Nor in the deed finds one the fruit; 

Of each the other is devoid, 

Yet there’s no fruit without the deed. 

“Just as no store of fire is found 
In jewel, cow-dung, or the sun, 

Nor separate from these exists, 

Yet short of fuel no fire is known; 

“Even so we ne’er within the deed 
Can retribution’s fruit descry. 

Not yet in any place without; 

Nor can in fruit the deed be found. 

“Deeds separate from their fruits exist. 

And fruits are separate from the deeds: 

But consequent upon the deed 
Fruit doth into being come. 

1 Warren, ji. 245 ff. 
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“No god of heaven or Brahma-world 
Dotli cause the endless round of birth; 
Constituent parts alone roll on, 

From cause and from material sprung.” 1 

Tlie working of Karina is apparently quite impersonal as 
is explained in these quotations, and it may seem altogether 
indifferent for anybody whether he did something good or 
bad. There is no doer of deeds, nor is there any sufferer of 
their fruit. The five Aggregates or constituent parts 
(skandhus) are combined and dissolved in accordance with 
the inevitable law of Karma, but as long as there is no 
personal agent at the back of all this, who really feels the 
value of Karma, it does not seem to matter what kind of 
deeds is committed and what kind of fruit is brought forth. 
Still the Buddhists are advised not to practise wickedness: 

“ If a man do wrong, 

Let him not do it repeatedly, 

Let him not take pleasure therein; 

Painful is wrong’s accumulation.” 1 ' 

Why painful ? Why pleasurable ? The Hinayanist reason¬ 
ing is logically thoroughgoing, but when it comes to the 
question of practical psychology, mere reasoning does not 
avail. Is the feeling no more real than the mere bundling 
together of the five Aggregates? The combination, that is, 
unity seems to be more than the fact of combination. What¬ 
ever this is, as l am not going to discuss the doctrine of 
Karma here in detail, let it suffice to give another quotation 
from Nagarjuna’s Miilamadhyatnakakurikds, Chapter XVII, 
where the doctrine of Karma appears in a new garment* 
“All sentient beings are born according to their Karma: 

1 Warren, pp. 248-9. 

“ The Dhammapatla, 117, translated by A. J. Edmunds. 

" Edited by Louis de lit Vallle Poussin. Pp. 302 ff. For u 
detailed exposition of the theory of Knrnm, see the Abhidharmakoia 
(translated by the game author), Chapter IV; what follows is an 
abstract. 
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{rood people are born in the heavens, the wicked in the hells, 
and those who practise the Paths of Righteousness realise 
Nirvana. Hv disci pi ing himself in the Six Virtues of Per¬ 
fection. a man is able to benefit his fellow-beings in various 
ways, and this is sure in turn to bring blessings upon him, 
not only in this but also in the next life. Karma may be 
of two sorts: inner or mental, which is called refund (Jg„ 
‘intention’), and physical, expressing itself in speech and 
bodily movement. This is technically known as Karma 
‘after having intended’ cetayitvil). Karma may 

also be regarded as with or without ‘intimation’ (or ‘indica¬ 
tion’ vijfiapti , ^ or ft-:). An act with intimation is one the 
purpose of which is perceptible by others, while an act 
without intimation is not at all expressed in physical move¬ 
ments; it follows when a strong act with intimation is per¬ 
formed and awakens the tendency in the mind of the actor 
to perform deeds of a similar nature, either good or bad. 

“It is like a seed from which a young plant shoots out 
and bears fruit by the principle of continuity; apart from 
the seed there is no continuity; and because of this continuity 
there is fruition. The seed comes first and then the fruit, 
between them there is neither discontinuity nor constancy. 
Since the awakening of a first motive, there follows an 
uninterrupted series of mental activities, and from this there 
is fruition. Apart from the first stirring of the mind, there 
will be no stream of thoughts expressing themselves in action. 
Thus there is a continuity of Karma and its fruit. There¬ 
fore, when the ten deeds of goodness and purity are per¬ 
formed, the agent is sure to enjoy happiness in this life and 
be born after death among celestial beings. 

“There is something in Karma that is never lost even 
after its performance; this something called uvipravdsa 

‘not lost’, or ‘tuilosable’, or ‘indestructible’) is like 
a deed of contract, and Karma, an act, is comparable to debt. 
A man may use up what he has borrowed, but owing to the 
document lie has some day to pay the debt back to the 
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creditor. This ‘unlosable’ is always left behind even after 
Karma and is not destroyed by philosophical intuition 
( darsanamargu , If it is thus destructible, Ivarma 

will never come to fruition. The only power that counter¬ 
acts this ‘unlosable’ is moral discipline ( bhuvunanulrga, \(£ 
•g). Every Karma once committed continues to work out 
its consequence by means of the ‘unlosable’ until its course 
is thwarted by the attainment of Arhatship or by death, or 
when it has finally borne its fruit. This law of Karina 
applies equally to good and bad deeds.” 

While Nagarjuna’s idea is to wipe out all such notions 
as doer, deed, and sufferer, in other words, the entire structure 
of Karma-theory, this introduction of the idea “unlosable” 
is instructive and full of suggestions. Taking all in all, 
however, there is much obscurity in the doctrine of Karmaie 
continuity, especially when its practical working is to be 
precisely described, and theoretically too, we are not quite 
sure of its absolute tenability. Iiut this we can state of it 
in a most general way that Karma tends to emphasise in¬ 
dividual freedom, moral responsibility, and feeling of 
independence; and further, from the religious point of view, 
it does not necessitate the postulate of a God, or creator, 
or moral judge, who passes judgments over human behaviour, 
good or bad. 

This being the case, the Buddhist conviction that life 
is pain will inevitably lead to a systematic teaching of self- 
discipline, self-purification, and self-enlightenment, the moral 
centre of gravity being always placed on the self, and not 
on any outside agent. This is the principle of Karma 
applied to the realisation of Nirvana. But we may ask, 
What is this Self? And again, What is that something that 
is never “lost” in a Karma committed either mentally or 
physically? What is the connection between “self” and 
the “unlosable”? Where does this “unlosable” lodge it¬ 
self? Between the Buddhist doctrine of no-ego-substance 
and the postulate that there should be something “not to be 
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lost’* in tin* continuation of Kami a-force, which makes tlu* 
latter safely bear fruit, there is a pip which must, lie bridged 
somehow if Buddhist philosophy is to make further develop¬ 
ment. To my mind, the conception of the Alayavijfiana 
(“all-conserving soul”) where all the Karma-seeds are depos¬ 
ited was an inevitable consequence. But in the meantime 
let us see what “self” really stands for. 

The Conception of Self 

“Self” is a very complex and elusive idea, and when 
we say that one is to be responsible for what one does by 
oneself, we do not exactly know how far this “self” goes 
and how much it includes in itself. For individuals arc so 
intimately related to one another not only in one communal 
life but in the totality of existence—so intimately indeed 
that there are really no individuals, so to speak, in the 
absolute sense of the word. Individuality is merely an 
aspect of existence; in thought we separate one individual 
from another and in reality too we all seem to be distinct 
and separable. But when we reflect on the question more 
closely we find that individuality is a fiction, for we cannot 
fix its limits, we cannot ascertain its extents and boundaries, 
they become mutually merged without leaving any indelible 
marks between the so-called individuals. A most penetrat¬ 
ing state of interrelationship prevails here, and it seems to 
be more exact to say that individuals do not exist, they are 
merely so many points of reference, the meaning of which 
is not at all realisable when each of them is considered by 
itself and in itself apart from the rest. Individuals are 
recognisable only when they are thought of in relation to 
something not individual; though paradoxical, they are in¬ 
dividuals so long as they are not. individuals. For when an 
individual being is singled out as such, it at. once ceases to 
be an individual. The “individual self” is an illusion. 

Thus, the self has no absolute, independent existence. 
Moral responsibility seems to be a kind of intellectual make- 
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shift. Can the robber be really considered responsible for 
his deeds? Can this individual be really singled out as the 
one who lias to suffer all the consequences of his anti-social 
habits ? Can lie be held really responsible for all that made 
him such as he is? Is Ills svabhuva all his own make? This 
is where lies the main crux of the question. “How far is 
an individual to bo answerable for his action?” In other 
words, “llow far is this ‘he* separable from the community 
of which he is a component part ?” Is not society reflected 
in him? Is he not one of the products created by society? 
There are no criminals, no sinful souls in the Pure Land, 
not necessarily because no such are born there but mainly 
because all that are born there become pure by virtue of the 
general atmosphere into which they are brought up. Al¬ 
though environment is not everything, it, especially social 
environment, has a great deal to do with the shaping of 
individual characters. If this is the case, where shall we 
look for the real signification of the doctrine of Karma? 

The intellect wants to have a clear-cut, well-delineated 
figure to which a deed or its “unlosable” something has to 
be attached, and Karma becomes mathematically describable 
as having its originator, perpetrator, sufferer, etc. But when 
there are really no individuals and Karma is to be conceived 
as nowhere originated by any specifically definable agent, 
what would become of the doctrine of Karma as advocated 
by Buddhists ? Evidently, there is an act, either good or 
bad or indifferent; there is one who actually thrusts a 
dagger, and there is one who actually lies dead thus stabbed; 
and yet shall we have to declare that there is no killer, no 
killing, and none killed? What will then become of moral 
responsibility ? IIow can there be such a thing as accumula¬ 
tion of merit or attainment of enlightenment? Who is after 
all a Buddha, and who is an ignorant, confused mortal? 

Can we say that society, nay, the whole universe is 
responsible for the act of killing if this fact is once estab¬ 
lished ? and that all the causes and conditions leading to it 
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anil all the results that are to be connected with it are to 
be traced to the universe itself.' Or is it that the individual 
is an ultimate absolute fact and what {roes out from him 
comes back to him without any relation to his fellow-beings 
and to his environment, social and physical' In the first 
case, moral responsibility evaporates into an intangible uni¬ 
versality; in the second case, the intangible whole gets 
crystallised in one individual, and there is indeed moral 
responsibility, but one stands altogether in isolation as if 
each of us were like a grain of sand in no relation to its 
neighbours. Which of these positions is more exactly in 
conformity with facts of human experience? When this is 
applied to the Buddhist doctrine of Karma, the question 
comes to this: Is Buddhist Karma to he understood indivi- 
dualisticallv or cosmologLcallv ? 

Mahaj/ana Buddhism on the Thcori / of Karma 
As far as history goes, Buddhism started with the in¬ 
dividualistic interpretation of Karma, and when it reached 
its culminating point of development in the rise of Malm- 
vana, the doctrine came to be cosmically understood. But 
not in the vague, abstract, philosophical way as was referred 
to before but concretely and spiritually in this wise: the net 
of the universe spreads out both in time and space from the 
centre known as “myself,” where it is felt that all the sins 
of the world are resting on his own shoulders, and that to 
atone for them lie is determined to subject himself to a 
system of moral and spiritual training which he considers 
would cleanse him of all impurities and by cleansing him 
cleanse also the whole world of all its demerits. This is the 
.Mahayann position. Indeed, the distinction between the 
Mahayana and the Hinayaua form of Buddhism may be said 
to be due to this difference in the treatment of Karma-con¬ 
ception. The Maliavana thus came to emphasise the ‘‘other’’ 
or “whole” aspect of Karma, and, therefore, of universal 
salvation while the Ilinavana adhered to the “self” aspect. 
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As Karma worked, according to the Ilinayanists, apparently 
impersonally but in point of fact individualisticallv, tills life 
of pain and suffering was to be got rid of by self-discipline, 
by moral asceticism, and self-knowledge, nobody outside 
could help the sufferer out of his afflictions, all that the 
Buddha could do for him was to teach him the way to 
escape, but if he did not walk this way by himself, he could 
not be made to go straight ahead even by the power and 
virtue of the Buddha. “Be ye a lamp and a refuge to your¬ 
selves," ( attadipu-attasuruna ), was the injunction left by 
the Buddha to his llinayana followers; for the Buddlm 
could not extend his spiritual virtue and attainment over 
to his devotees or to his fellow-beings. From the general 
position of the Hinayanists, this was inevitable: 

“Not. in the sky, 

Not in the midst of the sea, 

Nor entering a cleft of the mountains. 

Is found that realm on earth 
Where one may stand and be 
From an evil deed absolved.” 1 

But the Mahayana was not satisfied with this narrow¬ 
ness of spiritual outlook, the Mahayana wanted to extend the 
function of Karuna (love) to the furthest end it could reach. 
If one’s Prajfm (wisdom) could include in itself the widest 
possible system of universes, why could not Karuna too take 
them all under its protective wings? Why could not the 
Buddha’s wish ( pranidhana) for the spiritual welfare of all 
beings also efficiently work towards its realisation? The 
Buddha attained his enlightenment after accumulating so 
much stock of merit for ever so many countless kalpas, and 
should we conceive this stock of merit to be available only 
for bis own benefit ? Karma must have its cosmological 
meaning. In fact, individuals are such in so far as they 
are thought of in connection with one another and also with 

1 The Dhammapatla, 127. Translated by Albert J. Edmunds. 
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the whole system which they coin pose. One wave good or 
bad once stirred, could not help affecting the entire body of 
water. So with the moral discipline and the spiritual 
attainment of the Buddha, they could not remain with him 
as an isolated event in the communal life to which lie 
lielonged. Therefore, it is said that when he was enlightened 
Hie whole universe shared in his wisdom and virtue. The 
Maluiyana stands on this fundamental idea of enlightenment, 
and its doctrine of the Tatliagatagarblia or Alavavijfiana 
reflects the cosmological interpretation of Karma. 


II 

The Development of the Idea of 
Sin in Buddhism 

As long as Hinayana Buddhism restricted the applica¬ 
tion of Karma to individual deeds, its followers tried to 
overcome it by self-discipline. Life was pain, and pain was 
the product of one’s former misconduct, and to release one¬ 
self from it, it was necessary to move a force counteracting 
it. Things thus went on quite scientifically with the Hina- 
ynnists, but when the Mahayanists came io see something in 
Karma that was inorc than individual, that would not be 
kept within the bounds of individuality, tlieir scheme of 
salvation had to go naturally beyond the individualism of 
the Hinayanistic discipline. The “self-power” was not 
strong enough to cope with the problem of cosmological 
Karma, and to rely upon this self as segregated from the 
totality of sentient beings was not quite right and true. For 
the self is not a final fact, and to proceed in one’s own 
religious discipline with the erroneous idea of selfhood will 
ultimately lead one to an undesirable end and possibly bear 
no fruit whatever. A new phase was now awakened in the 
religious consciousness of the Buddhist, which had hitherto 
been only feebly felt by the Hinayanists; for with the cosmic 
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sense of Karma thus developed there came along the idea 
of sin. 

In Buddhism sin means ignorance, that is, ignorance as 
to the meaning of the individual or the ultimate destiny of 
the self. Positively, sin is the affirmation of the self as a 
final svabJulvu in deed, thought, and speech. When a man 
is above these two hindrances, ignorance and self-assertion, 
he is said to be sinless. How to rise above them, therefore, 
is now the question with the Maliayanists. 

Calderon, a noted Spanish dramatist, writes: “For 
the greatest crime of man is that he ever was bora.” This 
statement is quite true since sin consists in our ever coming 
into existence as individuals severed from the wholeness of 
tilings. But as long as this fact cannot be denied from one 
point of view, we must try to nullify its evil effects by 
veering our course to another direction. And this veering 
can take place only by identifying ourselves with the cosmos 
itself, with the totality of existence, with Buddhata in which 
we have our being. The inevitability of sin thus becomes 
the chance of devoting ourselves to a higher plane of ex¬ 
istence where a principle other than ICarraaic individualism 
and self-responsibility reigns. 

When Karma was conceived to be controllable by the 
self, the task of releasing oneself from its evil effects was 
comparatively an easy one, for it concerned after all the 
self alone; but if it is sin to believe in the ultimate reality of 
an individual soul and to act accordingly, as if salvation 
depended only on self-discipling or on self-enlightenment, 
the Mahayauist’s work is far greater than the Hinayanist’s. 
As this goes beyond the individual, something more than 
individual must operate in the Mahayanist heart to make its 
work effective. The so-called self must be aided by a power 
1 ranscending the limitations of the self .which, however, must 
be immanently related to it; for otherwise there cannot be 
a very harmonious and really mutallv-helping activity be¬ 
tween the self and the not-self. In fact, the idea of sin. 
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itiid hence the feeling of pain ancl suffering, is produced from 
the lack of a harmonious relationship between what is 
thought to be “myself” and what is not. The religious ex¬ 
perience with the Mahayanists is to be described in more 
comprehensive terms than with the Ilinayanists. 

.1 Reality Beyond Self 

Buddhata or Dharmata is the name given by the Maha¬ 
yanists to that which is not the self and yet which is in the 
self. By virtue of this, the Mahayanists came to the con¬ 
sciousness of sin and at the same time to the possibility of 
enlightenment. Buddhata is the essence of Buddhahood, 
without which this is never attained in the world. When 
the Buddha is conceived impersonally or objectively, it is the 
Dharma, law, truth, or reality; and Dharmata is what con¬ 
stitutes the Dharma. Dharmata and Buddhata are inter¬ 
changeable, but the experience of the Mahayanists is de¬ 
scribed more in terms of Buddhata. 

With the conception of Buddhata, the historical Buddha 
turns into a transcendental Buddha; he ceases to be merely 
the Muni of the Sfikyas, he now is a manifestation of the 
eternal Buddha, an incarnation of Buddhata, and as such he 
is no more an individual limited in space and time, his 
spirituality goes out from him and whatever power it has 
will influence his fellow-beings in their advance or develop¬ 
ment towards Buddhahood. This will take place in propor¬ 
tion to the intensity of desire and the sincerity of effort they 
put forward for the attainment of the goal. The goal con¬ 
sists in getting cleansed of sin, and sin consists in believing 
in the reality of self-substance (svabhdva), in asserting its 
claims as final, and in not growing conscious of the 
immanency of Buddhata in oneself. The cleansing of sin 
is, therefore, intellectually seeing into the truth that there 
is something more in what is taken for the self, and cona- 
tively in willing and doing the will of that something which 
transcends the self and yet which works through the self. 
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This is where lies the difficulty of the Mahayanist posi¬ 
tion—to be encased in what we, relative-minded beings, con¬ 
sider the self and yet to go beyond it and to know and will 
what apparently does not belong to the self. This is almost 
trying to achieve an impossibility, and yet if we do not 
achieve this, there will be no peace of mind, no quieting of 
soul. We have to do it somehow when we once tumble over 
the question in the course of our religious experience. How 
is this to be accomplished ? 

That we are sinful, does not mean in Buddhism that we 
have so many evil impulses, desires, or proclivities, which, 
when released, are apt to cause the ruination of oneself as 
well as others; the idea goes deeper and is rooted in our being 
itself, for it is sin to imagine and act as if individuality were 
a final fact. As long as we are what we are, we have no way 
to escape from sin, and this is at the root of all our spiritual 
tribulations. This is what the followers of Shin Buddhism 
mean when they say that all works, even when they are 
generally considered morally good, are contaminated, as long 
as they are the efforts of “self-power,” and do not lift us 
from the bondage of Karma. The power of Buddhata must 
be added over to the self or must replace it altogether if we 
desire for emancipation. Buddhata, if it is immanent—and 
we cannot think it otherwise, must be awakened so that it 
will do its work for us who are so oppressed under the limita¬ 
tions of individualism. 

The awakening and working of Buddhatfi. in mortal 
sinful beings is not. accomplished by logic and discursive 
argument as is attested by the history of religion. In spite 
of the predominantly intellectual tendency of Buddhism, it 
teaches us to appeal to something else. The deep conscious¬ 
ness of sin, the intensity of desire to be released from the 
finality of individual existence, and the earnestness of effort 
put forward to awaken Buddhati-^-these are the chief condi¬ 
tions. The psychological experience resulting therefrom 
will naturally bp connected with the feeling of passivity. 
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.1 A ’vw Pininr of Ihuldhisin 

Buddhism whose intellectual tendency interpreted the 
doctrine of Karma. individualist ically in spite of its teaching 
of non-ego (arntta), has at last come to release us all from 
the iron fetters of Karma by appealing to the conception of 
lJuddhata. Finite beings become thus relieved of the logical 
chain of causation in a world of spirits, but at the same time 
the notion of sin which is essentially attached to them as 
limited in time and space has taken possession of their 
religions consciousness. For sin means finite beings’ help¬ 
lessness of transcending themselves. And if this be the case, 
to get rid of sin will be to abandon themselves to the care of 
an infinite being, that is to say, to desist from attempting 
lo save themselves, but to bring about a spiritual state of 
passiveness whereby to prepare the ground for the entrance 
of a reality greater than themselves. Thus sings Words¬ 
worth : 

“Nor less 1 deem that there are powers 
Which of themselves our minds impress: 

That we can feed this mind of on vs 
In a wise passiveness. 

“Think you, ’mid all this mighty sum 
Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come 
But we must still be seeking? 

“—Then ask not wherefore, here, alone. 

Conversing as 1 may, 

I sit upon this old grey stone, 

And dream ray time away.” 

We can thus say that Karma is understood by the 
Maliayanists rather cosmologically, or that the super-indivi¬ 
dualistic aspect of Karma came to assert its importance more 
than its individualistic aspect. Nagarjuna’s attempt to 
nullify Karma is the negative side of this evolution which 
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has taken place in the history of Buddhism. As long as Karma 
was conceived individualisticallv by Hinayanists, there was 
no room for them to entertain a feeling of passivity. But 
with the Mahavanist interpretation of Karma a sense of 
overwhelming oppression came to possess the minds of the 
Buddhists, because Karma was now understood to have a 
far deeper, stronger, and wider foundation than hitherto 
thought of. It grew out of the cosmos itself, against which 
finite individuals were altogether powerless. Tins feeling 
of helplessness naturally turned the Mahayanists towards a 
being who could overcome the enormity of Karma-force. 

There was another factor in the religious consciousness 
of the Mahayanists which made them ever persistent in 
applying to the super-individualistic powers of Buddhata. 
By this 1 mean the feeling of compassion {karunli) going 
beyond individualism. This is an annoying feeling, to say 
the least; it goes directly against the instinct of self-preserva¬ 
tion. But there is no doubt that its roots are deeply laid, 
and in fact it makes up the very foundation of human nature. 
(Jompassion then walks hand in hand witli sorrow, for a com¬ 
passionate soul is always sorrowful, when he observes how 
ignorant and confused the world is and grows conscious of 
something in himself that makes him feel his own participa¬ 
tion in universal confusion and iniquity. The sense of sin 
is the outcome of all this. Perhaps here lies one of the 
reasons why the practice of asceticism has a strong appeal 
to the religiously-minded who feel a shadow of penitence not 
always realising exactly why they do. When the overwhelm¬ 
ing force of Karma is thus combined with compassion, sorrow, 
and even sin, the attitude of the Buddhist towards himself 
assumes an altogether different aspect, he is no more a self- 
reliant individualist, he now wants to identify himself with 
a power that holds in itself the whole universe with all its 
multitudinousness. 
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III 

The Psychology of Passivity 

Passivity is essentially psychological, and to interpret 
it metaphysically or theologically is another question. The 
feeling that one has been cleansed of sin is passive as far as 
the sinner’s consciousness is concerned. This subjectivism 
may be objectively verified or may not. But to say that in 
this consciousness there is absolutely no other feeling than 
passivity is not correct. This feeling which came upon 
us indeed quite abruptly or without our being conscious of 
every step of its progress, is no doubt predominant especially 
when we know that with the utmost voluntary efforts we 
could not induce a state of liberation. But when the feeling 
is analysed and its component factors arc determined, we 
realise that this passivity is made possible only when there 
is something intensely active within ourselves. Let this 
active background be all blank, absolutely colourless, and 
there is not even a shadow of passivity felt there. The very 
fact that it is felt to be passive proves that there is a power 
on our side that prepares itself to be in a state of rcccptive- 
ness. The exclusive “other-power” theory which is some¬ 
times maintained by advocates of the Shin school of Bud¬ 
dhism as well as by the Christian quietists is not. tenable. 

While a man is attached to individualism, asserting it 
consciously or unconsciously, lie always has a feeling of 
oppression which he may interpret as sin; and while the 
mind is possessed by it, there is no room for the “other- 
power” to enter and work, the way is effectively barred. It 
is quite natural, therefore, for him to imagine that with the 
removal of the bar he became altogether empty. But the 
removal of the bar does not mean utter emptiness, absolute 
nothingness. If this is the case, there will be nothing for 
the “other-power” to work on. The abandoning of the 
“aelf-power” is the occasion for the “other-power” to 
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appear at tile scene, the abandoning and the appearance 
take place simultaneously; it is not that the abandoning 
comes first, and the ground remaining empty there is a 
vacancy, and finally the “other-power” comes in to claim 
this vacuity. The facts of experience do not justify this 
supposition, for nothing can work in a vacuity. On the 
contrary, there must be a point to which the “other-power” 
can fix itself, or a form into which it can, as it were, squeeze 
itself; this self-determination of the “other-power” is impos¬ 
sible. if there is nothing but. an absolute emptiness of pas¬ 
sivity. The suppression of the self does not mean its utter 
annihilation, but. its perfect readiness to receive a higher 
power into it. In this receptivity we must not forget that 
there is a power which receives, which has been made passive. 
The absolute “other-power” doctrine is not psychologically 
valid, nor metaphysically tenable. 

Absolute Passivism and Libertinism 

The doctrine of absolute passivity is frequently pro¬ 
ductive of disastrous consequences in two ways. The one 
may be called negative as it tends to quietism, laziness, con¬ 
templative absorption, or all-annihilating Dhyana or 
Nirodha; while the other is decidedly positive, being quite 
aggressive and self-assertive in its practical functioning as 
is shown, for instance, by the doctrine and life of the 
advocates of the Free Spirit in the fourteenth century. 
When the “I” is completely annihilated and altogether re¬ 
placed by God, it is not then the “I” that thinks, desires, 
and moves about, but God himself; he has taken complete 
possession of this “I”, he works through it, he desires in it. 
The following 1 is an extract from Ruysbroeck’s The Twelve 
Beguincs, in which he gives the position of the Free Spirit 
sect in Belgium quite clearly: 

1 Quoted in A. Wnutier I) ’Aygalliers' Ruysbrocck the Admirable, 
)>. 40 . 
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“Without me, Uod wouJtl have neither knowledge nor 
will nor power, For it is I, with God, who have created my 
own personality and all things. From my hands are 
suspended heaven, earth, and all creatures. Whatever 
honour is paid to God, it is to me that it is paid, for in my 
essential being I am by nature God. For myself, I neither 
hope nor love, and I have no faith, no confidence in God. I 
have nothing to pray for, nothing to implore, for I do not 
render honour to God above myself. For in God there is 
no distinction, neither Father nor Son nor Holy Spirit.... 
since with this God I am one, and am even that which he is 
... .and which, without, me, he is not.” 

Another writer quotes the following dialogue 1 between a 
Free Spirit brother and his questioner: 

“What is freedom of the Spirit?” Conrad Kannler is 
asked by Ebernnrd de Freyenhansen the inquisitor. 

“It exists when all remorse of conscience ceases and 
man can no longer sin.” 

“Hast thou attained to this stage of perfection?” 

“Yes, so much so that 1 can advance in grace, for I air 
one with God and God is one with me.” 

“Is a brother of the Free Spirit obliged to obev author¬ 
ity?” 

“No, he owes obedience to no man, nor is lie bound by 
the precepts of the Church. If any one prevents him from 
doing as he pleases, he lias the right to kill him. lie may 
follow all the impulses of his nature; he does not sin in 
yielding to his desires.” 

Antinomianism upholds a life of instinct and intuition, 
mid it works in either way, good or bad, according to the 
fundamental disposition of the agent. All religious lift- 
tends towards antinomianism, especially that of the mystic. 
It- grows immoral and dangerous when the reason is too 
.weak to assert itself or is kept in the background in too 
subordinate a position. This frequently takes place with 
lho.se whose sense of passivity and so-called spiritual freedom 

A. Allicr, l.rs h'r>'-rr* iIh Librr-MtffirU, quoted by A. Wnuticr 
J^Ayjjnllicrs in Iiih Rvynbrnrrt p. 43. 
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are allied with one another as they are apt to be, and the 
result is inimical. Read the following passage from D ’Aygal- 
liers (pp. 46-47), in which the author describes the view of 
certain followers of the Free Spirit: 

“Hence they go so far jus to say that so long as man has 
a tendency to virtues and desires to do God’s very precious 
will, he is still imperfect, being preoccupied with the acquir¬ 
ing of things_Therefore, they think they can never either 

believe in virtues, or have additional merit, or commit sins 
.... Consequently, they are able to consent to every desire 
of the lower nature, for they have reverted to a state of 
innocence, and laws no longer apply to them. Hence, if the 
nature is prone to that which gives it satisfaction, and if, in 
resisting it, mental idleness must, however slightly, be either 
checked or distracted, they obey the instincts of nature. 
They are all forerunners of Antichrist, preparing the way 
for incredulity of every land. They claim indeed to be 
free, outside of commandments and virtues. To say what 
pleases them and never to be contradicted, to retain their own 
will and in subjection to no one: that is what they call 
spiritual freedom. Free in their flesh, they give the body 
what it desires_To them the highest sanctity for man con¬ 

sists in following without compulsion and in all things his 
natural instinct, so that he may abandon himself to every 
impulse in satisfying the demands of the body... .They wish 
to sin and indulge in their impure practices without fear or 
qualms of conscience.’’ 

That when the mystic has the feeling that he is entirely 
possessed of God, or something greater than himself, he is 
apt to give himself up to a life of sensuousness, is psy¬ 
chologically explainable, for there is a tendency in all reli¬ 
gion to assert instincts or native impulses not controlled by 
reasoned morality. When existence is accepted as it is as 
part of the inconceivable wisdom of the Buddha or God, the 
acceptance often involves acquiescence in all ills the flesh is 
heir to. This is why orthodoxy is always reluctant to lend 
its ear unconditionally to the gospel of passivism. Grave 
dangers are always lurking here. The Shin teacher s an- 
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uouncement that “you are saved just as you are,” or the 
doctrine that Amida’s all-embracing love takes in all sinful 
mortals with their sins and defilements even unwashed, is 
full of pitfalls unless it is tempered by sound reasoning and 
strong moral feeling. The injunctions such as “Take no 
thought of your life,” or “Take no thought for the morrow, 
for the morrow shall take thought for the things of itself,” 
are fine and Buddhists too will whole-heartedly uphold the 
truth contained in them, but at the same time we must, realist* 
that this kind of momentarism is a life essentially at one 
with that of the fowls of the air and the lilies of the field, 
and harbours the possibility of sliding headlong into the 
abyss of libertinism or antinomiauism. True religion, there¬ 
fore, always shuns absolute subjectivism, and rightly so. 
Still we can ill afford to ignore the claims of the mystic so 
simply and innocently expressed in the following life of a 
pious Buddhist, where there is nothing of the aggressive 
assertions of Brothel’s of the Free Spirit. 

Kichibci was a wealthy farmer of Idzumo province, but 
when his religious consciousness was awakened he could no 
more rest satisfied with his old conditions. He sold all his 
estate and with the money thus realised he wandered about 
from one place to another to get instructed in Shin Bud¬ 
dhism. Later lie sold out even his godowns, furniture, and 
house itself, thus freeing himself from all his earthly treas¬ 
ures, he devoted himself to the study of Buddhism, that is, 
he was never tired of travelling far and near listening to 
the religious discourses of Shin teachers. Many, many years 
passed like that and liis neighbours used to remark, “Kichibei 
goes around in sandals made of gold,” meaning that all his 
money and property had gone into his religion. lie did not 
at all mind his poverty, saying, “Enough is the living for 
the day.” At seventy he was still peddling fish to get his 
daily livelihood, though his earning was no more than a few 
tdbyaku (pennies). When a neighbouring child brought 
him one day a bunch of flowers, he was very grateful, “By 
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(he grace of Araida J live this day to make him this flower- 
offering”; he went up to the altar. The child was rewarded 
for it with two pieces of tohyaku , the earning of that day. 1 

Is not such a Buddhist a good follower of Jesus too? 
He had no thought for the morrow, and in these modern 
days of economic stress how would he have fared ? In spite 
of all this, there is something most captivating in a life like 
Kichibei’s. Rolle speaks of “a contemplative man [who] is 
turned towards the unseen light with so great a longing that 
men often consider him a fool or mad, because liis heart is so 
on fire with the love of Christ. Even Ills bodily appearance 
is changed, and is so far removed from other men that it 
seems as if God’s child were, a lunatic.” 2 “God’s fool” or 
•‘God’s lunatic” are expressive terms. Kichibei was surely 
changed in his appearance and had become a splendid 
lunatic. 


The Passive Life Described 

The psychological state of such religious belief can be 
explained in the language of Madam Guyon as follows: 2 

“l speak to you, my dear brother, without reserve. 
And, in the first place, my soul, as it seems to me, is united 
to God in such a manner that my own will is entirely lost 
in the Divine Will. I live, therefore, as well as I can express 
it, out of myself and all other creatures, in union with God, 

because in union with His will_It is thus that God, by 

Ilis sanctifying grace, lias come to me All in All. The self 
which once troubled me is taken away, and I find it no more. 
And thus God, being made known in things and events, 
which is the only way in which the 1 AM, or Infinite Ex¬ 
istence, can be made known, everything becomes in a certain 
sense God to me. I find God in everything which is, and 
in everything which comes to pass. The creature is nothing; 
God is ALL.” 

' Anjin ShCtca ( gcJ&'Mft ), XVIII. 

* The Amending of Life, edited by H. L. Hubbard (1922), p. 91. 

" A letter to her brother Gregory as quoted in Thomas C. Upturn's 
lAfo and Experience of Madam Guyon. p. 305 et seq. 
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Thomas C. llpham further gives, according to Madame 
Guyon’s autobiography and other literary material, his own 
version of the conversation which took place between her 
and Bossnet, Bishop of Meaux, at this time confessedly the 
“leader of tlie Frencli Church.” The conversation is quite 
illuminating as regards the quietist point, of view of reli¬ 
gious experience, and T allow mysef to quote the following: 

Hossuct .—1 notice that the terms and phrases which you 
employ, sometimes differ from those with which I frequently 
meet in theological writings. And perhaps the reason, which 
you have already suggested, explains it in part. But still 
they are liable to be misunderstood and to lead into error; 
and hence it is necessary to ascertain precisely what is 
meant. You sometimes describe what you consider the 
highest state of religions experience as a state of passivity ; 
and at other times as passively active. I confess, Madame, 
that I am afraid of expressions which 1 do not fully under¬ 
stand, and have the appearance at least of being somewhat 
at variance with man’s moral agency and accountability. 

Madame Ouyon .—I am not surprised, sir, at your refer¬ 
ence to these expressions; and still I hardly know what other 
expressions to employ. I will endeavour to explain. In 
the early periods of man’s religious experience, he is in what 
may be called a mixed life ; sometimes acting from God, but 
more frequently, until he has made considerable advance¬ 
ment, acting from himself. His inward movement, until it 
becomes corrected by Divine grace, is self-originated, and is 
characterised by that perversion which belongs to everything 
coming from that source. But when the soul, in the posses¬ 
sion of pure or perfect love, is fully converted, and every¬ 
thing in it is subordinated to God, then its state is always 
either passive or passively active. 

But I am willing to concede, which will perhaps meet 
your objection, that there are some reasons for preferring 
the term passively active ; because the sanctified soul, although 
it 'no longer has a will of its own, is never strictly inert. 
Under all circumstances and in all cases, there is really a 
distinct act on the part of the soul, namely, an act of co¬ 
operation with God; although in some cases, it is a simple 
co-operation with what now is, and constitutes the religious 
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state of submissive acquiescence and patience; while in others 
it is a co-operation with reference to what is to be, and implies 
future results, and consequently is a state of movement and 
performance. 

Bossuct .—1 think, Madame, l understand you. Then; 
is a distinction undoubtedly in the two classes of cases just 
mentioned; but as the term passively active, will apply to 
both of them, I think it is to be preferred. You use this 
complex term, I suppose, because there are two distinct acts 
or operations to be expressed, namely, the act of preparatory 
or prevenient grace on the part of God, and the co-operative 
act on the part of the creature; the soul being passive, or 
merely perceptive, in the former; and active, although always 
in accordance with the Divine leading, in the other. 

“Passively active,” or “actively passive,” either will 
describe the mentality of the quictist type of the mystic. lit¬ 
is not generally conscious of his own active part, in his reli¬ 
gious experience, and may wish to ignore this part altogether 
on the ground of his religious philosophy. But, as I said 
before, there is no absolutely passive state of mind, for this 
would mean perfect emptiness, and to be passive means that 
there is something ready to receive. Even God cannot work 
where there is nothing to work on or with. Passivity is a 
relative term indicating a not fully analysed state of con¬ 
sciousness. In our religious life, passivity comes as the 
culmination of strenuous activity; passivity without this 
preliminary condition is sheer inanity, in w’hich there will 
be no consciousness, from the very first, even of any form of 
passivity. “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” This 
is passivism as far as somebody else, and not the self has 
taken possession of that which liveth, but that which liveth 
stays there all the time. “‘Ye are dead, and your life is 
hid with Christ in God.” (Colos. Ill, 3.) Something in you 
is dead, which is to die sooner or later, but that which is to 
live keeps on living. This does not mean that you are 
altogether annihilated, but that you are living in the most 
lively sense of the word. Living is an activity, in fact the 
highest form of activity. Absolute passivity is death itself. 
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Passivity and Purr Land Ihtddhisni 
It is in the Pure Land school that the idea of passivity 
is most clearly traceable in Buddhism, though even in the 
Holy Patli school it is not quite absent. Shinran, a {treat 
advocate of the Tariki (other-power) doctrine, naturally 
upholds passivity in the religious life of his followers, Ilis 
idea is manifest in such passages as this, in which he repu¬ 
diates “self-power” or “self-will” ( hakami). “By ‘self¬ 
power is meant,” says he, “the self-will of the [Holy Path] 
devotees, relying on which each of them, as he finds himself 
variously situated in the circumstances of life, invokes the 
Buddha-names other [than Amida], disciplines himself in 
good works other [than invoking the name of Amida]; he 
upholds his own will, by which he attempts to remedy all the 
disturbances arising from the body, speech, and thought, and, 
thus making himself wholesome, he wishes to be reborn in 
the Land of Purity. The ‘other-power’devotees, on the other 
hand, put their whole-hearted faith in the original vow of 
Amida, as is expressed in the Eighteenth Vow in which he 
vows to receive all beings to his Land of Purity if they only 
recite his name and desire to be saved through him. In 
this, says the Holy One, there is no human scheme because 
there is here only the scheme of the Tathagata’s vow. By 
‘human scheme’ is meant ‘self-will*, and ‘self-will’ is self¬ 
power which is a human scheme. As to ‘other power,’ it 
is a whole-hearted belief in the original vow, and as the 
devotee is thus assured of his rebirth in Amida’s land, there 
is no human scheme in the whole procedure. And, therefore, 
again he need not feel any anxiety in his mind as to whether 
he will be welcomed by the Tathagata because of his sinful¬ 
ness. Let him remain undisturbed, even with all his pas¬ 
sions, because they belong by nature to him as an ignorant 
and sinful mortal, nor let him imagine himself that he shall 
be reborn in Amida’s land because of liis good will and good 
conduct. For as long as he lias the mind of relying on his 
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‘self-will/ he has no chance for rebirth in the Pure Land.” 1 

. Shinran’s vocabulary is rich in such phrases as “artless 
art,” or “meaningless meaning,” “no scheming 

whatever” £> CA&£ ), “naturalness,” or “.suchness,” 
or “the natural course of things” (*£!?)> “the passage 
of absolute freedom” or “unobstructed path” 

“beyond the intelligence or contrivance of the ignorant” as 
it is the will of the Buddha, “an absolute trust in the Tatlia- 
gata’s vow which is not tinged with human contrivance,” 
“the great believing heart is Buddhatfi and Buddhata is the 
Tathagata,” etc. 

The ultimate meaning of all these phrases, so common 
in the lexicon of Shin Buddhism, is the upholding of pas¬ 
sivity in the psychology of its followers. Let Amida work 
out his original vow as he made it in the beginning of his 
religious career, which means, “Let us believe in it whole¬ 
heartedly and it will find its way inevitably, naturally, 
spontaneously, and without any contrivance on our part, 
into our sinful hearts and take us up into his Land of Bliss 
and Purity, after our death.” While wc are living here on 
earth as the result of our past Karma, bound by the laws of 
the flesh and driven by the instinctive and uncontrollable 
urge of life, wc cannot escape its course, but so long as there 
is the original vow of Amida which has proved efficient in 
his own attainment of supreme enlightenment, we need not 
worry about the sinful urge of our earthly life. Absolute 
faith puts an end to our spiritual tribulations which annoy 
us on account of our sins. Sins themselves as they are com¬ 
mitted by us mortals may not be eradicated, for as long as 
we are relative existences, limited and governed by forces 
beyond our “self-power” to control, we cannot rid ourselves 
completely of defiled passions and desires and impulses. In 
spite of this fact, we are not troubled about sin, because our 
sin no more affects our life after death: have we not already 
been saved by the original vow of Amida which we have un- 

1 The Mattfislw, 
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condition ally accepted? Was it not our worry about our 
after-death life, or immortality as the Christians would put 
it. that made us feci concerned about, this sinful state of 
affairs on earth? It is not that we keep on sinning, or that 
we take delight in sinning, as some antinomiaus would, 
indeed we feel gravely concerned about sinning: but this 
sinning no longer shakes our faith in Amida and our final 
enlightenment and emancipation. The soul is no more dis¬ 
turbed, and with all its sins and regrets and lamentations 
it retains its sincerity, its hope, and its transcendental joy. 

Richard Rolle, the author of The Amcndinf/ of Life, was 
a Christian mystic of the fourteenth century. Ilix idea of 
sin and purity of heart has much to remind us of the view 
presented above. ITe writes (pp. 75-76): 

“Who can truly sav ‘1 am free from sin/’ No one in 
this life; for as Job says, ‘If 1 wash myself with snow water 
and make my hands never so clean, yet shalt thou plunge 
me in the ditch, and mine own clothes shall abhor me.’ ‘If 
1 washed myself with snow water’ meaning true penitence; 
‘and make my hands never so clean’ by works of innocence, 
‘yet shalt thou plunge me in the ditch’ of venial sins that 
cannot be avoided, ‘and mine own clothes shall abhor me,’ 
that is to say, my flesh makes me loathe myself, and sensual¬ 
ity that is so frail, slippery, and ready to love the beauty of 
this world, often makes me sin. The apostle said, ‘Let not 
sin reign in your mortal body,’ that is to say, ‘Sin mast be 

in us, but it need not rule over us.'_Though he sometimes 

commit a venial offence, yet henceforth, because his whole 
heart is turned to God, sin is destroyed. The fire of love 
burns up in him all stain of sin, as a drop of water cast into 
a furnace is consumed.” 

Here lies the teaching of “other-power” Buddhism in a nut¬ 
shell, and here also the signification of passivity in the psy¬ 
chology of Buddhism. 

Icbirenin (1788-1860) was a modern follower of the 
“other-power” school; lie used to teach in the following 
manner: 1 “If you have yet something worrying you, how- 
‘ “Talks on Mental Pence.” 
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ever trivial it may be, your faith in Amida is not absolute. 
When you have a feeling of unrest, this is of course far from 
believing in Amida; but. even when you arc rejoicing as 
having at last found rest, this is not real rest either. To 
make strenuous effort because you have not yet. gained a 
restful heart, is also not quite right. To put your belief 
lo a test wishing to know if it is firmly resting on Amida, 
is again wrong. Why? Because all these are attempts to 
look into your own mind, you arc turned away from Amida. 
you are wrongly oriented. Indeed, it is easy to say. 
‘Abandon your self-power,’ but after all how difficult it is! 
1, therefore, repeat over and over again and say, ‘Don’t look 
at your own mind, but look straight up to Amida himself.’ 
To rely on Amida means to turn towards the mirror of the 
original vow and see Amida face to face.” 

Passivity is Accept iny Life as it is 
Passivity is not. self-reflection or self-examination, it 
is an unqualified acceptance of Amida. So long as there 
is a trace of conscious contrivance ( hakarai ), you are not 
wholly possessed of Amida. You and the original vow are 
two separate items of thought, there is no unity, and this 
unity is to he attained by accepting and not by striving. In 
this case passivity is identifiable with accepting existence 
as it is. To believe then is to be and not to become. Becom¬ 
ing implies a dissatisfaction with existence, a wishing to 
change, that is. to work out ‘‘my will” as against “thy will,” 
and whatever we may say about moral ideals of perfection, 
religion is after all the acceptance of things as they are. 
things evil together with things good. Religion wants first 
of all “to be.” To believe, therefore, is to exist—this is the 
fundamental of all religions. When this is translated into 
terms of psychology, the religious mind turns on the axle of 
passivity. “You are all right as you are,” or “to be well 
with God and the world,” or “don’t think of the morrow”: 
this is the final word of all religion. 
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It. was in this spirit that llinzai, (Lin-chi, died 867), 
the founder of the Rinzai branch of Zen Buddhism, said: 
“The truly religious man has nothing to do but go on with 
his life as he finds it in the various circumstances of this 
worldly existence. He rises quietly in the morning, puts on 
his dress and goes out to his work. When he wants to walk, 
he walks; when he wants to sit, he sits. He has no hanker¬ 
ing after Buddhahood, not the remotest thought of it. How 
is this possible? A wise man of old says, If you strive 
after Buddhahood by any conscious contrivances, your 
Buddha is indeed the source of eternal transmigration.” 1 
To doubt is to commit suicide; to strive, which means “to 
negate,” is, according to Buddhist phraseology, eternally to 
transmigrate in the ocean of birth and death. 

A man called Joyemon, of Mino province, was much 
troubled about his soul. He had studied Buddhism but so 
Far to no purpose. Finally, he went up to Kyoto where 
Ichirenin, who was a great teacher of Shin Buddhism at 
the time, resided, and opened his heart to him, begging to 
be instructed in the teaching of Shinran Shonin. Said 
Ichirenin, “You arc as old as you are.” (Amida’s salvation 
consists in accepting yourself as you are.) Joyemon was 
not satisfied and made further remonstratiou, to which 
Ichiren repeated, “You arc saved as you are.” The seeker 
after truth was not yet in a state of mind to accept the word 
of the teacher right off, he was not yet free from dependence 
on contrivances and strivings. He still pursued the teacher 
with some move postulations. The teacher, however, was not 
to be induced to deviate from his first course, for he repeated. 
“You are saved as you are,” aud quietly withdrew. It was 
fortunate, that he was a “tariki” teacher; for if he. had been 
a Zen master, 1 feel sure that Joyemon would have been 
handled in an altogether different manner. 

John Woolman (1720-1772), a Quaker, died of small 

Done after the sense, for a literal translation of Rinxni requires 
a great flea! of comments. 
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pox unci towards tb<* end his throat was much affected and 
he could not speak. lie asked for pen and ink and wrote 
with difficulty: “I believe ray being here is in the wisdom 
of Christ ; I know not as to life or death.” This confession 
exactly tallies with that of Shinran when he says in The 
Tannisho, “1 say ray Nembutsu as taught by ray good 
teacher. As to my being reborn after death in the Laud 
of Purity or in hell, 1 have no idea of it.” Shinran quite 
frequently makes reference to the inconceivability of 
IJuddha-wisdora. Our being here is entirely due to it, and 
it is not in our limited knowledge to probe into its mystery 
nor is it necessary to exercise our finite will about it; we just 
accept existence as it is, our trust is wholly placed in tin* 
infinite wisdom of Amida, and what we have to do is to get 
rested with this trust, this faith, this acceptance, and with 
this ignorance. And the wonderful thing is that this ignor¬ 
ance has such a wisdom in it as to give us entire satisfaction 
with this life and after. 

The mystic knowledge or mystic ignorance and the 
satisfaction derived from it are also illustrated by the poem 
of thirty-one syllables composed by Ippen Shonin (1229- 
1289). When he was studying Zen under Hoto( 1203-1298), 
the latter wanted to know how Ippen understood the mean¬ 
ing of the statement that ‘‘As a thought is stirred there is 
an awakening.” Ippen’s answer was in verse: 

“When the Name is invoked, 

Neither the Buddha nor the Self 
There is: 

Na-mu-u-m i-da-bu-tsu — 

The voice alone is heard.” 

Tile Zen master, however, did not think ippen rightly under¬ 
stood the point, whereby the latter uttered another verse: 

‘‘When the Name is invoked, 

Neither the Buddha nor the Self 
There is: 

N a-mu-a-mi-d<irb u-tsu, 

.Va-nm-a-mi-da-bu-tsn ! ’ ’ 
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This met the master’s approval. In Ippen’s religion we 
find Zen and Shin harmonised in a most practical way. When 
this sonomama ( yathubhuiam ) idea is translated into human 
relations, we have the following in which self-will is de¬ 
nounced as hindering the work of the All-One, that is, Amida. 

“When the rebellious will of your self-power is given 
up, you realise what is meant by putting trust in Amida. 
You desire to be saved and the Buddha is ever ready to 
save, and yet the fact of your rebirth in the Land of Purity 
does not seem to be so easily establishable. Why? Because 
your rebellious will still asserts itself. It is like contracting 
a marriage between a young man and a young woman. The 
parents on both sides want to see them united in marriage. 
The one party says, ‘There is no need of the bride’s being 
provided with any sort of trousseau. ’ But the other thinks 
it necessary seeing that the bridegroom belongs to a far richer 
family, and it would not do for the bride not to be supplied, 
even with one wardrobe. Both are ready and yet the sense 
of pride is their barrier. Tf the bride’s family took the pro¬ 
posal made by the other party in the same spirit as is made 
by the latter, the desired end would be accomplished without 
further fussing. Quite similar to this is the relationship 
between the Buddha and sentient beings. The Buddha says: 
‘Come’; why not then go to him even as you are? But here 
the rebellious will shakes its head and says, ‘With all his 
good will, I cannot go to him just as I am; I ought to do 
something to deserve the call.’ This is self-pride. This is 
more than what the Buddha requires of you, and anything 
extraneous coming out of your self-conceit and limited 
philosophy obstructs the passage of the Buddha’s mercy into 
your hearts. For all that is asked of yon is to put your 
hand forward, into which the Buddha is ready to drop the 
coin of salvation. The Buddha is beckoning to you, the boat 
is waiting to take you to the other shore of the stream, no 
fares are wanted, the only movement you are to make is to 
step right into the ferry. You cannot protest and say, ‘This 
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is a difficult task.* Why don’t you then give yourself up 
entirely to the Buddha’s vow of salvation and let liis will 
prevail over yours?** 1 

Molinos writes to Petrucei: “One of the fundamental 
rules which serve to keep my soul in constant inner peace is 
this: I may cherish no desire- for this or that separate good, 
but only for that good which is the highest of all and I must 
lie prepared for all which this highest good gives me and 
requires of me. These are few words but they contain 
much.’’ 8 If one asks a Shin teacher what are few words 
containing so much as productive of the highest good, he 
will at once say, “ Na-mu-a-mi-da-bu-tsu, Na-mu-a-mi-da-bu- 
tsu!” For this is indeed the magic sesame that carries you 
right to the other side of birth and death. 

Ignorance and Passivity 

. The significant fact about religious experience, which 
is to be noticed in this connection, is that it always insists 
on abandoning all knowledge and learnedness acquired by 
the seeker of God or truth. Whether it is Christian or Bud¬ 
dhist, whether it is the Pure Land or the Holy Path, the 
insistence is equally emphatic. It is evident that religious 
experience stands almost diametrically opposed to intellectual 
knowledge, for learnedness and scholarship does not guar- 
rantee one to be a member of the kingdom of God, but 11 being 
like a child” not only in humbleness of heart but in simple¬ 
ness of thought. The stains of vanity, conceit, and self-love 
which are so-called human righteousnesses, are indeed “as 

1 Condensed from VIII—XIII, of Sayings of ShtLtou, one of the 
modern teachers of Shin Buddhism, 1788-1860. Compiled by Gessho 
Sasaki, 1907. 

3 That the Catholic mouks avow absoluto obedience to their 
superior is also an expression of passivism in our religious life. When 
a man -con submit himself to a life of obedience, he feels a certain sense 
of relief from the oppressing burden of self-responsibility, which is, 
nkin to the religious feeling of peace nud rest. 

3 Kathleen Lyttleton’s Introduction to Molinos’ Spiritual Guide . 
i>. 25. 
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a polluted garment,” which is to be* east off by every one 
of ns, bill why is the use of the intellect too to be avoided ? 
The soul may long for solitude and silence, but why does 
the constant reading of religious books grow wearisome'' 
Why was Jesus thankful for his Father’s hiding “these 
things” from the wise and prudent and revealing them unto 
babes, who are incapable of “careful meditations and subtle 
reasoning”? 

St. Bonaventura “teaches us not to form a conception of 
anything, no, not even of God, because it is imperfection to 
be satisfied with representations, images, and definitions, how¬ 
ever subtle and ingenious they may be, cither of the will or 
of the goodness, trinity and unity; nay, of the divine essence 
itself. ’ ” St. Augustine soliloquises: “ \, Lord, went, wander¬ 
ing like a strayed sheep, seeking thee with anxious reasoning 
without, whilst thou wast within me. 1 wearied my self 
much in looking for thee without, and yet thou hast thy 
habitation within me, if only I desire thee and pant after 
Ihee. T went, round the streets and squares of the city of 
this world seeking thee; and 1 found thee not, because in 
vain I sought without for him, who was within my self.” 1 

The reason why intellection is in disfavour with religious 
teachers is this: it does not give us the tiling itself, but its 
representations, images, explanations, and references; it 
always leads us away from ourselves, which means that, we 
become lost in the jungle of endless speculation and imagina¬ 
tion, giving us no inner peace and spiritual rest. The intel¬ 
lect always looks outwardly, forgetting that “there is an 
inward sight which hath power to perceive the One True 
God.” So Gerson expresses himself:'- “Though I have 
spent forty years in reading and prayer, yet I could never 
find any tiling more efficacious, nor for attaining to mystical 
theology, more direct than that the spirit should become like 
a little child and a beggar in the presence of God.” 

1 Quoted from The Spiritual (ivitlc, pp. 70, 77. 

* Molinos, p. 72. 
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Buddhism, however, is fundamentally a religion against 
ignorance (nvirtyd) and not for it as in the foregoing quota¬ 
tions. The ignorant (bula) and confused ( bhrdnii ) and 
simple-minded ( prithagjana) are very much condemned in all 
Buddhist sutras as not being able to grasp the deepest truths 
of enlightenment. It is true that Buddhism is more intel¬ 
lectual than Christianity and that the whole drift of Bud¬ 
dhist thought tends to encourage an intuitive grasp of the 
emptiness of existence instead of being embraced in the love 
of the highest being. But in spite of this fact there is a 
strong undercurrent in the Buddhist teaching to uphold the 
futility of all intellectual attempts in the experience of the 
Buddhist life which consists really in abandoning every self- 
centered striving and preconceived metaphysical standpoint. 
This is to keep the consciousness in utter purity or in a state 
of absolute neutrality or blankness, in other words, to make 
the mind as simple as that of the child, which is not at all 
stuffed with learning and pride. 

H5nen Shonin’s (1133-1212) “One-Sheet Document” 
illustrates the Pure Land attitude towards ignorance and 
simple-heartedness: 

“By Nembutsu I do not mean such practice of medita¬ 
tion on the Buddha as is referred to by the wise men of 
China and Japan, nor is it the invocation of the Buddha’s 
name, which is practised as the result of study and under¬ 
standing as to the meaning of Nembutsu. It is just to invoke 
the name of Araida, without doubting that this will issue in 
the rebirth of the believer in the Pure Land. Just this, and 
no other considerations are needed. Mention is often made 
of the threefold heart and the four manners of exercise, but 
these arc all included in the belief that a rebirth in the Pure 
Land is most conclusively assured by the Namu-amida-butsu. 
If one imagines something more than this, one will be ex¬ 
cluded from the blessings of the two holy ones, Amida and 
Sakyamuni, and left out of the original vow. Those who 
believe in the Nembutsu, however learned they may be in 
all the teachings of Sakyamuni, shall behave themselves like 
an ignoramus who knows nothing, or like a simple-hearted 
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woman-devotee; avoid pedantry, and invoke the Buddha’s 
name with singleness of heart.” 

Shin ran Shonin (117:1-1262) as disciple of Ilonen voices 
the same sentiment in his Tannisho: 

“ [Some sa.v tliat] the salvation of those who do not read 
and study the sutras and commentaries is doubtful. Such a 
view as this is to be regarded as very far from the truth. 
All the sacred books devoted to the explanation of the truth 
of the Other-power, show that every one who believing in the 
original vow recites the Nembutsu will become a Buddha. 
Excepting this, what learning is needed to be reborn in the 
Pure Land? Let those who have any doubt on this point, 
learn hard and study in order to understand the meaning of 
the original vow. It is a great pity that there are some who 
in spite of a hard study of the sacred books are unable to 
understand the true meaning of the sacred doctrine. Since 
the Name is so formed as to be recited by any simple-hearted 
person who may have no understanding of even a single 
phrase in the sacred books, the practice is called easy.” 

That Zen representing the Iloly Path wing of Buddhism 
too shies learning and sutra-reading can be seen from the 
way the historians of Zen treat Ilui-neng, the sixth patriarch 
of Zen; for he is made an ignorant pedlar of kindling as 
compared until his rival Shen-hsiu whose scholarship was the 
object of envy among the five hundred disciples of Hung-jen; 
and also from one of the chief mottoes adopted by Zen fol¬ 
lowers, “Depend not on letters!” for it was indeed on this 
that the T‘ien-tai advocates of the Sung concentrated their 
assaults on Zen. Those who have at all studied Zen know well 
what attitude is assumed by Zen towards scholarship and 
intellection. Its literature is filled with such passages as these: 
“I have not a word to give to you as the teaching of Zen”: 
*‘I have not uttered even a syllable these forty-nine years 
of my preaching”; “That is your learning, let me have what 
you have discovered within yourself”; “What are yon going 
to do with your sutra-reading, which does not at all belong 
to your inner self ?” “With all your erudition, do you think 
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you can cope with Death?” “All the sutras and commen¬ 
taries so reverently studied by you, are they not after all 
mere rubbish to wipe dirt?” and so on. 

Of the. reasons why ignorance or simple-mindedness is 
so exalted in religious experience, the most weighty one is 
perhaps to be found in the nature of the intellect itself. 
Being essentially dualistic, it requires a point of reference 
from which it starts to make a statement, or to advance an 
argument, or to give a judgment. This mental habit of hav¬ 
ing a proposition definitely ascertained and holding fast to 
it goes against the religious frame of mind which principally 
consists in accepting existence as it is without asking ques¬ 
tions, without entertaining doubts. Religious experience 
depicts in plain, unqualified, and straightforward statements, 
refusing to do any tiling with quibblings and dialectics. 
Whether of the Zen or of the Shin kind of Buddhism, mystic 
intuition thrives best in a mind which lias no predilection, 
especially nursed by learning. When the mirror of con¬ 
sciousness is thoroughly kept clean of intellectual muddle, it 
reflects the glory and love of God as the Christians would 
say. Hence ignorance and naivity go hand in hand with 
passivity. 


Selflessness and Emptiness 

When this doctrine of passivity is rendered into philos¬ 
ophical phraseology, it is the doctrine of Aniitina or non-ego, 
which, when further developed, turns into that of sdnyatii 
or emptiness. As I explained elsewhere, the doctrine of 
no-self-substance is not so nihilistic as non-Buddhist scholars 
may imagine, for this denial of the ego is also constantly 
on the lips of the Christian mystics. When St. Bernard, 
quoting Isaiah, X, 15, “Shall the axe boast itself against him 
that heweth therewith? or shall the saw magnify itself 
against him that shaketh it? as if the rod should shake itself 
against them that lift it up, or if the staff should lift up 
itself, as if it were no wood,” concludes, “In fact, the ability 
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1o glory in God conies from God Hloue”; cannot we draw 
another conclusion, saying, “God is all in all, there is no 
ego-substance”? or, “In him we live and move and have our 
being, and therefore all relative existences arc as such empty 
(xunya) and unborn (unntpannu) ”? Logically speaking, 
Buddhist scholars are more frank and radical and self-con¬ 
sistent in developing this theme. 

Says the author of Theologia Germunicu, “We must 
understand it as though God said: ‘He who willeth without 
me, or willeth not what I will, or otherwise than as T will, 
he willeth contrary to me, for my will is that no one should 
will otherwise than 1, and that there should be no will with¬ 
out me, and without my will; even as without me there is 
neither substance, nor life, nor this, nor that, so also there 
should be no will apart from me, and without my will.’ ” 
When this is translated into the language of Buddhist psy¬ 
chology, it is “1 am nowhere a somowhatness for any one, 
and nowhere for me is there a somewhatness of any one.” 1 
Or, according to the YuiuMhiinat/ga (chap. XVI): 

“Misery only doth exist, none miserable, 

No doer is there; naught save the deed is found. 
Nirvana is, but not the man who seeks it. 

The Patli exists, but not the traveller on it.” 

We must remember that the Buddha’s teaching of 
Aniitman or Anatta is not the outcome of psychological 
analysis but is a statement of religious intuition in which 
no discursive reasoning whatever is employed. The Bud¬ 
dhist experience found out by immediate knowledge that 
when one’s heart was cleansed of the defilements of the 
ordinary ego-centred impulses and desires, nothing was left 
there to claim itself as the ego-residium. It was Buddhist 
philosophy that formed the theory, but that which supplied 
: t with facts to substantiate it was Buddhist experience. We 
ought always to remember this truth, that religion first starts 
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with ex|K;rienee and later philosophises, and, therefore, the 
criticism of the philosophy must be based on facts and not 
on the philosophy as such. 

The doctrine of Sunyatii too is a statement of religious 
intuition, and not an abstract formulation of empty ideas. 
If this were not so, it could never be the fundamental con¬ 
cept of all the schools of Maliayana Buddhism and have such 
an inspiring influence upon the religious consciousness of its 
followers. The subject was treated somewhat fully in my 
studies ui the Laiikavutara Sntra, and I would not repeat 
it here except that Sunyatii which is generally translated 
emptiness or vacuity which is its literal meaning, is not to 
be interpreted in terms of relative knowledge and logical 
analysis, but it is the utterance of direct insight into the 
nature of existence. Whatever philosophy it has gathered 
about, it is later addition and the work of Buddhist scholar¬ 
ship. 

IV 

PtiHtdvity and Patience or Humiliation 

While the life of passivity on the one hand tends to 
libertinism, it shows on the other hand much aloofness from 
human concerns. There are however some practical moral 
virtues arising from the experience of passivity, or, stated 
conversely, where there are these virtues they issue from the 
experience. They are highly characteristic of the religious 
life irrespective of its theology, be it Buddhist or Christian. 
In Buddhism the virtues thus realised are generally estimated 
at six, called Pdramitd: Dana, la, Kshunti, Vtnja, Dhydna . 
and Prajnd. The latter two, meditation (dhydna) and in¬ 
tuitive knowledge ( prajHd ), may not be in any direct rela¬ 
tionship to passivity, and here we will not touch upon them. 
The first four are important arid we may say that the Malia- 
vanist life is summed up in them. Still, of these four, the 
first., the practice of charity, which in Buddhism also involves 
the giving up of one’s life to the cause, and the second, the 
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observance of the moral precepts, may not engage our atten¬ 
tion here. For 1 wish to give especial consideration to one 
or two classical instances of Kshanti and Viryu, both of 
which I take to bo closely connected with the life of pas¬ 
sivity and the philosophy of Siinyata. We may think that 
Kshunti (patience) may have something to do with passivity; 
but how about Virya (energy) which is apparently an oppo¬ 
site quality of meek suffering ? IIow could energy be thought 
of issuing from religious passivity and emptiness? This is 
a significant point in the life of the Maliayann Buddhist and 
in the teaching of the Prajndpuramitd Sutra. For according 
to the latter which is lived by the Bodhisattva, an inexhaus¬ 
tible mine of energy obtains just because of the emptiness of 
things; if there were something determinable at the back of 
our existence, we could not put forward such an energy 
exhibited by flu- Bodhisattva Sadaprarudita. And, owing 
to this energy, patience or humiliation is again made pos¬ 
sible. To be patient or to practise Kshunti does not mean 
merely to submit oneself to sufferings of all sorts which arc 
brought upon him from external sources, but it means to 
exert the virtue of energy (virya) in the life of emptiness, 
which is no less than what is known in all the Mnhayana 
sutras as the life of a Bodhisattva ( bodhisattvacaryd ). So 
we read in the Diamond Sutra : “O Subliuti, at the time 
when Kaliraja cut my flesh from every limb, I had no idea 
of a self, of a person, of a being, or of a living being; I had 
neither an idea nor no-idea. And why? Because, O Subhuti, 
if I at that time had an idea of a self, of a person, of a being, 
or of a living being, 1 should also have had an idea of male¬ 
volence. And why? Because, O Subhuti, T remember the 
past five hundred births when I was a Risbi Kshantivadin. 
At that time also I had no idea of a self, of a person, of a 

being, or of a living being.” 1 _ 

We can thus see that without a philosophical comprehen¬ 
sion of Emptiness there will be no real patience or passivity 
1 S.B.E., XLTX, jip. 127-S. 
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in the life of the Mahayana Buddhist, wliicli never grows 
weary of seeking for the highest good as supported by energy. 
8-ilnyutii, Kshdnti, and Virya are inseparable. The story of 
the Bodhisattva Sadaprarudita is in this respect quite illu¬ 
minating. The story runs as follows. 1 

The Story of Sadaprarudita 

The Buddha said to Subhuti: If tliou shouldst really 
desire Prajnaparamita, thou shouldst behave like the Bodlii- 
sattva Sadaprarudita who is at present living the life of a 
Bodhisattva under the Tathiigata Bhlshma-garjita-nirghosha- 
svara. When he was intently bent upon realising Prajfia- 
paramitii, there was a voice from the sky, saying, “If thou 
goest eastward thou wilt have the chance of listening to 
Prajnaparamita. While proceeding there abandon all 
thoughts about growing tired, about sleep, eating and drink¬ 
ing, day and night, cold and heat; do not trouble thyself 
at all about such affairs, have no thought whatever about 
them; be done away with flattery; cherish no self-conceit, 
no arrogance; free thyself from the idea of a being, from the 
desire of making a name, of amassing wealth; free thyself 
from the five hindrances, from envy; assert no dualistic 
notions as to subject and object, inner and outer, etc.; while 
walking along, do not turn either side, left or right; do not 
think of the points of the compass, front or behind, above 
or below; do not be disturbed in thy form (n7pa), sensation 
(vedand ), thought ( saiitjua ), conformation ( samkdra ), and 
consciousness (vijhana) . Why? Because he who is dis¬ 
turbed in these, walks into birth-and-death and not into the 
Buddhist life, and will never attain Prajnaparamita.” 

When Sadaprarudita heard this voice from the sky, he 
said: “I will behave indeed in the way I am instructed. 
For my wish is to become a light for all sentient beings by 
storing up all the truths of Buddhism.” The mysterious 
voice gives the Bodhisattva further advice regarding the 

1 The AstliasShatiriLd-prajfiApdramiUl-SGtra, Chapter ou the Bedhi- 
wittvn Sndflpraruditn. 
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.Mahayanistic view of flu* world, absolute confidence to be 
placed in the teacher of Prajiiapnramita, the temptations of 
the Evil One which would appear in various forms to a 
serious seeker of truth, etc. 

Sadaprarndita now following the advice starts on his 
eastern pilgrimage, but before he is very far off, he thinks 
again: “Why did I not ask the voice how far east X have 
lo go and of whom to hear about Prujiinpnramitu?” When 
he was seized with this thought, he felt so grieved over his 
stupidity that he did not know what to do but giving himself 
up to intense grief and self-reproach. But lie was deter¬ 
mined to stay on the spot, no matter how long, if he could 
only have another advice from the sky. He felt, like a person 
who lost his only child, there was no other thought in his 
mind than wishing to know about his further procedure, 
when lo! a form looking like the Tathagata appeared before 
him and said: 

“Well done. Sadaprarudita! All the Buddhas in the 
past have behaved like thee when they were intently bent 
upon realising Prajnaparamitu. (lo eastward for a distance 
of 500 yojanas, where thou wilt come to a city known as 
Camilla vat i which is constructed of seven precious stones and 
most magnificently decorated in every way. In this city 
there is a high wide terrace on which stands a splendidly- 
built. palace belonging to a Bodhisattva called Dharmodgata. 
A large assemblage of gods and men is gathered here, who 
ure desirous of listening to the discourses given by this 
Bodhisattva on Prajnaparamita. Sadaprarudita, he is thy 
teacher and it is through him that thou comest to the under¬ 
standing of Prajnaparamita. Go, therefore, on thy east¬ 
ward journey until thou readiest the city. Conduct thyself 
as if thou wert pierced with a poisonous arrow, have no 
other thoughts than having it withdrawn from thy flesh at 
the earliest possible opportunity; have no rest until thou 
comest into the presence of thy teacher, the Bodhisattva 
Dharmodgata.” 
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When Sadaprariulita was listening to this voice, ho 
entered upon a state of ecstasy whereby lie could see more 
or less clearly into the spiritual conditions of all the Buddhas. 
When he came out of the Samiidhi, all the Buddhas who 
were before him suddenly disappeared. He was now 
troubled with the new question: “Whence are these Bud¬ 
dhas? Whither did they go?” He was grieved but at the 
same time more determined than ever to reach the palace of 
Dharmodgata. 

lie had, however, to think of the offerings 1 he had to 
make to his teacher. He was poor, and did not know how to 
get the necessary offerings. But he was not to be daunted, 
he decided to sell himself, thinking, “I have gone through 
many a rebirth, but ever being haunted by selfish impulses 
[ have never performed deeds of goodness and purity, which 
save me from the tortures of purgatories.” When he came 
to a large town, he went up to the market calling out loudly 
for some one who will buy his person. The Evil One heard 
the cry and lost, no time in keeping the inhabitants of the 
town away from him, for Mara was afraid of Sadaprarudita’s 
attaining his object and later leading people to the realisation 
1 Offerings arc mado by Buddhists to their object of devotion for 
their own spiritual development, which results from giving up ull that 
is regarded as belonging to themselves. Offerings are therefore no! 
meant to please the recipient, for what would the Buddhas do with all 
those material treasures, musical instruments, or celestial maidens? The 
practice of self-sacrifice is for the l>enofit of the donor himself. When 
this is done in the real spirit of selflessness, the Buddha accepts the 
offerings. A story is told of a noted Zen master who resided at 
Engakuji, Kamakura, early in the Tokugawu era, which illustrates the 
nature of Buddhist donation. Wheu his temple required renovation, a 
wealthy merchant who was one of his udmirers offored him a large sum 
of money for the work. The master received it nonchalantly, put if 
aside, aud uttered not a word of thanks. The merchant was dis¬ 
satisfied, and explained how deeply the donation cut into his capital and 
that it was quite n sacrifice ou his part, which perhaps deserved just 
one word of acknowledgment from the master. The master quietly 
said, "Why shall I have to thank yon for the merit you are accumu¬ 
lating for yourself?" Offerings are thus self-sacrifice, part of the 
giving-up of selfhood. 
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of PrajfiapiUamitii. TJiere was, however, one maiden of a 
wealthy householder, whom Mara could not overshadow. 

When there was no response, Sadaprarudita was ex¬ 
ceedingly mortified: “How heavy my sin is! Even when 
I am ready to sacrifice myself for the sake of supreme 
enlightenment, nobody is forthcoming to help me. out!” 
Sakradevendra, god of the gods, however, hearing him con¬ 
ceived the idea of testing the sincerity of this truth-seeker. 
The god assumed the form of a Brahman and appeared before 
Sadaprarudita. Finding out what was the reason of his ex¬ 
cessive lamentation, the Brahman said, “I do not want your 
person, but as I am going to conduct a certain religious ritual, 
I wish to have a human heart, human blood, and human 
marrow. Would you give them to me?” Sadaprarudita 
was overjoyed because of the opportunity of gaining some 
offerings for his teacher and thus enabling him to listen to 
his discourses on Prajnaparamita. He agreed at once to 
give up everything demanded by the Brahman for any price, 
lie did not care how much it was. 

The Brahman took out a sharp knife, and incising it 
into Sadaprarudita’s right arm, he got enough blood needed 
for his purpose. When he was about to rip up the poor 
victim’s right thigh in order to get the marrow, the maiden 
of a wealthy householder saw it from her apartment. She 
at once came down and interfered, “0 sir, what is all this 
for!” Sadaprarudita explained. The maiden was struck 
with his unselfish motives and promised him that she would 
see to whatever offerings he needed for his visit to Dhar- 
raodgata. 

The Brahman then resuming his proper form said to 
Sadaprarudita, “Well done, indeed, son of a good family! 
I am now convinced of your devotion to the Dharraa. Such 
mms also the devotion of all the Buddhas of the past when 
they were still seeking after Prajnaparamita. My only wish 
with you was to see how earnest you were in this. What can 
I do for you now to recompense?” 
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Said Sadaprarudita, “Give me supreme enlightenment.” 

The god confessed his inability of giving him this kind 
of gift, whereupon Sadapradudita wished to have his muti¬ 
lated body restored. This was accomplished at once and 
Sakradevendra disappeared. The maiden of a wealthy house¬ 
holder then took him into her house, where he was intro¬ 
duced to her parents. They were also greatly moved and 
oven permitted their daughter to go along with him. Rich 
offerings of all sorts were prepared, and accompanied by five 
hundred attendant-maidens, they proceeded further eastward 
to the city of Gandhavati. 

The city is finally reached, and they see the liodkisattva 
Dharmodgata discoursing on the Dliarma. As the party of 
truth-seekers approach him, they are again accosted by 
Sakradevendra who performs some miraculous deeds over a 
treasure-casket. The casket is explained to contain Prajna- 
paramita, but nobody is allowed to open it as it is sealed 
seven times by Dharmodgata himself. Some offerings are 
made to it. 

At the palace of Dharmodgata, Sadaprarudita, the 
maiden of a wealthy householder, and five hundred maiden- 
attendants all pay him due respects, flowers, increase of 
various kinds, necklaces, banners, canopies, robes, gold, silver, 
precious stones, and other things are offered, accompanied by 
music. Sadaprarudita informs him of his mission and ex¬ 
periences which he had on his way to Gandhavati; and then 
he expresses his desire to know whence all those Buddhas 
came to appear before him and whither they disappeared 
later, as he wishes to be all the time in their presence. To 
this answers Dharmodgata: 

“Prom nowhere the Buddhas come and to nowhere they 
go. Why ? Because all things are of suchness and immov¬ 
able, and this suchness is no less than the Tathagata himself. 
In the Tathagata there is no going, no coming, no birth, no 
death; for ultimate reality knows neither coming nor going, 
and this reality is the Tathagata himself. Emptiness knows 
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neither coming nor going, and this emptiness is the Tathagata 
himself. The same can be said of suchness (yathdvatiu), 
of detachment (virngata), of cessation ( nirodka ), and of 
space; and all these qualities also belong to the Tathagata. 
() son of a good family, apart from all these dharmas, then* 
is no Tathagata. As they are of suchness, so is the Tatha- 
gata; they are all of one suehness which is neither two nor 
three; it is above numbers and nowhere attainable: 

“Towards the end of the spring when it is warm, there 
appears a mirage on the fields, which is taken for a sheet of 
water by the ignorant. Son of a good family, where thinkest 
thou this vapoury appearance comes ? From the eastern sea ? 
or from the western sea ! or from the northern sea ? or from 
the southern sea?” 

Replied Sadaprarudita, “ In the mirage there is no real 
water, and how can one talk of its whence and whither? 
The ignorant take it for water where there is really none 
whatever.” 

“And so,” continued Dharmodgata, “it is with the 
Tathagata. If a man gets attached to his body, form, and 
voice, and begins to think about his whence .and whither, 
he is an ignoramus who, altogether destitute of intelligence, 
imagines the presence of real water in a mirage. Why? 
Because 110 Buddhas are to be regarded as having the 
material body, they are the Dharma-body, and the Dliai-ma 
in its essence knows no whence, no whither. 

“Son of a good family, it is again like those magic- 
created figures—elephants, horses, carriages, foot-soldiers; 
they come from nowhere, go nowhere, ft. is again like those 
Tathagatas who appear to a man in a dream, one, two, ten, 
twenty, fifty, one hundred, or even over one hundred in 
number; when he awakes from the dream, lie sees not even 
one of them. All things are like a dream, they have no 
substantiality. But as the ignorant realise it not, they are 
attached to forms, names, physical bodies ( riipatcaya ), words, 
and phrases, they imagine various Buddhas to he coming into 
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existence and going out of it. They comprehend not the true 
nature of things nor that of the Buddhas. Such will trans¬ 
migrate through the six paths of existence, separated from 
Prajfiapfiramitii, separated from all the teachings of Bud¬ 
dhism. It is only those who understand the nature of 
ultimate reality ( dhannatfi) that will cherish no discrimina¬ 
tion as regards the whence and whither of the Tathagata. 
They live Prajfiaparamita, they attain supreme enlighten¬ 
ment, they are true followers of the Buddha, they are worthy 
of being revered by others, they are indeed the fountain 
of blessings to the world. 

“Son of a good family, it is like those treasures in the 
sea which have not come from the east, from the west, from 
Ihc south, or from the north, or again from above or below. 
They grow in the sea owing to the good meritorious deeds of 
sentient beings. They are there not independent of the 
chain of causation, but when they disappear they do not go 
east or west or anywhere. When conditions are so combined, 
they come into existence; when they are dissolved, things 
disappear. Son of a good family, it is even so with the 
Tatliagata-body which is not a fixed existence. It does not 
come from any definite direction, nor does it exist outside 
the chain of causation, for it is the product of previous 
Karma (pfn'vakarmavipuka). 

“Son of a good family, it is like the musical sound of a 
lute which issues from the combination of its frame, skin, 
strings, and stick as it is played by the human hand. The 
sound comes not from any one of these parts when the}’ are 
disconnected. Their concordant action is needed to produce 
the sound. Tn a similar manner, the Tathagata is the out¬ 
come of numberless meritorious deeds of the past, apart from 
which his whence and whither cannot be conceived. From 
any one single cause nothing takes place, there must be 
several of them which when combined produce a result. 
When they discontinue to act conjointly, the Tathagata goes 
out of existence. This being the case, the wise do not talk 
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of his appearance and disappearance. Indeed, with all 
things, not only with the Tathagata, there is no birth, no 
death, no coming, no going. This is the way to reach 
supreme enlightenment and also to realise Prajuaparamita.” 

When this discourse was finished, the whole universe 
trembled violently, including the abodes of the gods and 
those of the evil ones. All the plants at once burst out in 
full bloom, and Sakradevendra with liis four guardian-kings 
showered a rain of dowel’s over the Bodhisattva Dhannod- 
gata. These miraculous phenomena were explained to have 
taken place owing to the fact that the discourse given by the 
Bodhisattva Dharmodgata on the whence and wliitlier of the 
Tathagata opened the spiritual eyes of ever so many beings 
leading to supreme enlightenment. This pleased the Bodlii- 
sattva Sadaprarudita immensely, for he was now more than 
ever confirmed in his belief in Prajuaparamita and his 
destiny of attaining Buddhahood. More offerings were given 
to Dharmodgata who, first accepting them in order to com¬ 
plete the meritorious deeds of the Sadaprarudita, returned 
them to him. He then retired into his own palace not to 
come out of it agaiu before seven years elapsed; for it was 
his habit to enter upon a profound Samadhi for that space 
of time. 

Sadaprarudita was, however, determined to wait for 
seven years by the palace of Dharmodgata in order to listen to 
bis discourses again on Prajuaparamita and its skilful means 
( upayakavsalya ). He was so devoted to his teacher that all 
the while he never laid himself in bed, never tasted any 
delicious food, never gave himself to his own sensuous pleas¬ 
ures, he anxiously waited for the rise of Dharmodgata from 
his deep meditation. 

Dharmodgata finally awoke from his meditation. Sada¬ 
prarudita prepared the ground for his teacher’s discourse by 
shedding his own blood, for he was again frustrated by the 
Evil One in his attempt to obtain water. But Sakradevendra 
came to his assistance once more, and all the due decora- 
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tions and offering were supplied. Dharmodgata then gave 
h further discourse on the identity of all things, and, there¬ 
fore, of Prajhaparnraita, in which there is neither birth 
nor death, being free from all sorts of logical predicates. 
While listening to this profound discourse on the transcen¬ 
dental nature of Prajniiparainitn, Sadapranulita realised 
6,000,000 Samadhis and came into the presence of the 
Buddhas numbering even more than the sands of the Hirer 
Clanga, who, surrounded by a large assemblage of great 
Bhikshus, were discoursing on Prajnfiparamita. After this, 
the wisdom and learning of the Bodhisattvn Sadaprarudita 
was beyond the conceivability of an ordinary mortal, it was 
like a boundless expanse of ocean, and wherever he went he 
was never separated from the Buddhas. 


V 

Prayer and Nembutsu 

The Christian method of awakening the religious feeling 
of passivity is prayer. “When thou prayest, enter into thy 
closet, and when thou hast shut the door, pray to the Father 
which is in secret; and thy Father which seetli in secret 
will reward thee openly.” 1 This is the example shown by 
the founder of Christianity how to bring about the state of 
religious consciousness in which “thy will” and not “my 
will” is to prevail. And the author of the Imitation of 
Christ simply follows this when he says, “If thou desirest true 
condition of heart, enter into thy secret chamber and shut 
out the tumults of the world, as it is written, ‘Commune 
with your own heart and in your chamber, and be still.’ In 
thy chamber thou slialt find what abroad thou slialt too often 
lose.” (Book I, Chapter XX, 5.) To retire into solitude and 
devote oneself to praying if one is a Christian, or to meditat¬ 
ing if one is a Buddhist, is one of the necessary conditions 


i Matthew, iv, 6. 
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for all religions souls to gain access to the ultimate reality 
which it is always seeking to be in communion with. 

The following story of three monks is taken from the 
Introduction to Rolle’s Amending of Life, by IT. L. Ilubbard. 
in which each of them “seeks to exercise his vocation in a 
different direction. One chose the part of peace-making 
between men, the second to visit the sick, and the third to 
dwell in quietness in the desert. The first two, finding it 
impossible to fulfil their self-chosen tasks, went and recounted 
their failures to the third. The latter suggested that each of 
them should fill a vessel with water and pour it into a basin. 
Then he bade them look into the basin immediately and tell 
him what they saw. They replied that they saw nothing. 
After the water had ceased to move he told them to look 
again. Then they told him that they could sec their faces 
clearly reflected in the water. ‘So is it with you and me,’ 
said the hermit, ‘you who live in the world can sec nothing 
because of the activities of men. I who dwell alone in peace 
and quietness can sec both God and men.’ ” 

Evidently God shuns to cast his image in a body of dis¬ 
turbed water. To use Buddhist terminology, as long as 
jiriki (self-power) is tlying to realise itself, there is no room 
in one’s soul for the tariki of God to get. into it, in whatever 
intellectual way this concept may be interpreted. A Catholic 
Father Tissot writes in his Interior IAfe, that “God wishes 
himself to be the life of my life, the soul of my soul, the all of 
my being, he wishes to glorify himself in me and to beautify 
me in himself.” 1 To effect this state of spirituality, “my” 
mind must be like a mirror, freshly polished and with no 
stain of “self-dust” on it, in which God reflects himself and 
“I” see him then “face to face.” 

As regards the spiritual training of the mind so that 
it may finally experience passivity in the communion with 
God, Catholics seem to have a fuller literature than the Pro¬ 
testants. It is natural seeing that the latter emphasise faitli 
' Quoted from The TAfc of Prayer, by W. A. Brown, p. 157. 
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in the scheme of salvation more than any form of mental 
1 raining. Catholics may tend towards formalism and 
ritualism, but their “spiritual exercises” are psychologically 
quite an effective means to induce the state they contrive to 
bring about, as long as they have no intellectual difficulties 
in taking in all they teach. The mystical experiences which 
they consider to be special gifts of Clod require, no doubt, 
some such preliminary steps for the devotee, which are 
variously designated by them as “preparation,” “purga¬ 
tion,” “consideration,” “meditation,” or “contemplation.” 

In Buddhism, the Shin, like Protestantism, emphasises 
faith and as the result its followers have no special psy¬ 
chological method with which they attempt to strengthen the 
the subjective force of faith, except attending religious 
discourses given by the preacher and being interviewed by 
him on doubtful points. It is true, however, that it is in 
Shin more than in any other school of Buddhism that the 
fttriki (other-power) or passivity side of experience is most 
persistently insisted on. As far as their teaching goes, Shin 
tells us not to put forward anything savouring of “self” but 
just to listen to the teacher and accept him, that is, his 
message as transmitted from Sftkyamuni onward, who was 
the first historically to get us acquainted with the original 
vow of Amida. The Shin is really a consistent passivity- 
religion. 

The Jodo, however, from which the Shin branched off as 
a special sect of the Pure Land school of Buddhism, has a 
way to prepare the mind for the final experience for what is 
known in Buddhism as cinjin (an=peace, jin or «7it'n=mind), 
that is, a restful state of mind, or “interior quiet.” This 
is saying the Nembutsu, that is, invoking the name of Amida ; 
Xainu-amida-butsu (in Sanskrit,-name ’mitabhuya), “Adora¬ 
tion to the Buddha of Infinite Light.” The formula or 
phrase is to be repeated in its Chinese form ( na-mo-o-mi-to - 
fu) or in the Japanese (na-mu-a-mi-da-bu-lu) , and not in the 
original Sanskrit nor in any other translation. Some earnest 
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devotees are reported to have repeated the phrase ten 
hundred thousand times a day, for instance, Donran (476- 
542), Ilonen (1133-1212). etc. The conscious object of course 
is to be embraced in the grace of Amida by repeatedly 
pronouncing his name, but psychologically it is to prepare 
the mind in such a way as to suspend all the surface activities 
of consciousness and to wake from its unconscious sources n 
power greater than the empirical ego. Theologically or 
metaphysically, it may mean many things, but from the 
psychological point of view the Nembutsu is like a certain 
kind of prayer 1 an attempt to tap new life for the mind that 
has reached as it were the end of its rope. The Nembutsu 
is thus meant to exhaust the power of a finite mind which, 
when it comes to this pass or impasse, throws itself down at 
the feet of something it knows not exactly what, except that 
the something is an infinite reality. 

The Practice of Zuzcn and Passivity 

In Zen there is apparently no passivity traceable. As 
it claims, it is the strong “self-power” wing of Eastern 
Uahayana Buddhism, and besides it is intellectual in the 

1 Prayer is divided, according to the author of lies lir&cc* 
tl’Oraisnn into two categories, ordinary and extraordinary or mystic. 
Ordinary prayer may Ik- called natural against the mystic which is 
supernatural, for the Catholic theologians retain the word mystic for 
wlmt they designate as supernatural states of prayer which arc ab¬ 
solutely impossible to be realised by the human will alone. Psychological¬ 
ly, no doubt, the “supernatural” is the continuation of the “natural," 
but from the theological point of view the Catholics would naturally 
desire to reserve a special-room for the “supernatural.” Ordinari- 
prayer is regarded to have four degrees: 2. vocal prayer which is a 
recitation; 2. meditation where there is a chain of distinct reflections 
or arguments; 3. affective prayer in which affections nrc made pre¬ 
dominant; and 4. the prayer of simplicity where intuition replaces 
reasoning and affections ure not varied and arc expressed in few words. 
The Nembutsu is, to use Catholic terminology, sometimes vocal prayer, 
sometimes prayer of simplicity, and sometimes even mystic- prayer when 
the devotee is embraced in the original vow of Amida. The character 
of the Nembutsu varies according to the individuality of the devotee 
and also to his mental nttitude at the time. 
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sense that it puts its whole stress on the intuitive apprehen¬ 
sion of the truth. It is almost a kind of philosophy. But 
as far as psychology is concerned, things cannot be any 
different, with Zen than with any other religions; the way 
it works in our empirical mind is flie same as in other 
religious experiences. Whatever metaphysical interpreta¬ 
tions and contents we may give to its experience, there is 
a certain feeling of passivity in it. To go beyond the realm 
of limited intellection is not to use the strength of the intel¬ 
lect itself; it comes from something more than that, and as 
long as there is something transcending the mind, and yet 
its working is manifested in and through the mind, the latter 
must play the role of passivism, there is no other choice 
for it. The consciousness of “self-power” ( jiriki) may be 
too prominent in the Zen mind, but this cannot ovcztuIc 
the principle of the experience by which alone the mind is 
made to realise wliat is beyond itself. “Passively active” 
or “actively passive”—the choice of one term or the other 
depends upon the individual psychology more than upon the 
fact itself, for the fact always lends itself to alternative 
interpretations. To understand the position of Zen in this 
matter we must have the knowledge of its practice of 
dhyana 1 or zuzen, as it is called in China and Japan. Zen 
does not exactly coincide with Indian Dhyana, though zen 
is an abbreviation of zenna, (channa . in Chinese), which is 
in turn the transliteration of the Sanskrit dhyana; in prac¬ 
tice however the same bodily posture is assumed. The fol¬ 
lowing directions 3 given by a Zen master may throw light 
on what Zen proposes to do. 

‘ Dhyana is generally translated as meditation, hut it is really the 
practice of mental concentration, in which the reasoning process of the 
intellect is cut short and consciousness is kept clean of all other ideas 
except the one which is given ns the subject of meditation. 

1 The author of these “Directions’' is not known, but they me 
generally regarded as coming originally from the “Regulations of the 
Meditation Hall” compiled by Pai-chang (720-814), tho founder of the 
Zen monastery in Chinn. The original “Regulations'' wero lost with the 
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“The Bodliisattva who disciplines himself in PrajfiA 
should first of till awaken a great compassionate heart, make 
great universal vows, and thoroughly be versed in all 
Saniadhis, in order to deliver all beings; for the Bodliisattva 
does not seek emancipation for his own benefit. Let him 
renounce all external relations and put a stop to all worldly 
doings, so that his mind and body becoming one can be kept 
in perfect harmony whether moving or sitting quiet. Ilia 
food should be regulated, neither too much nor too little; ami 
his sleep also should be moderate, neither too long nor too 
short. 

“When lie wishes to practise meditation, let him retire 
into a quiet room where lie prepares a thick well-wadded 
cushion for his seat, with his dress and belt loosely adjusted 
about his body. He then assumes his proper formal posture, 
lie will sit with his legs fully crossed, that is, place the 
right foot over the left thigh and the left foot over the right 
thigh. Sometimes the half-cross-legged posture is permitted, 
in which case simply let the left leg rest over the right. 
Xext, he will place the right hand over the left, leg with its 
palm up and over this have the right-hand palm, while the 
thumbs support against each other over the palin. He now 
raises the whole body slowly and quietly, moves it repeatedly 
to the left and to the right, backward and forward, until the 
proper seat and straight posture are obtained. lie will take 
care not to lean too much to one side, either left or right, 
forward or backward; his spinal column stands erect witli 
the head, shoulders, back, and loins each properly support¬ 
ing others like a eliaitya. But he is cautious not to sit too 
upright or rigidly, for he will then feel uneasy before long. 

downfall of the T'nng dynasty; they were compiled again by Tsung-I, 
1103, iu the Sung. The work now known ns Pai-chang Clting-kuci (?f 
***** ) is n modern compilation in the your 120;" under the auspices 
of the Emperor Tai-tsu of Yuan. The present "Directions" are found 
in these works. The reference to Yiian-tsung of Fn-yihm in them shows 
that they contain sonic insertions of Tsung-I himself because Yuan- 
Jsung was his own master. 
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The main thing is to have the ears and shoulders, nose and 
naval stand to each other in one vertical plane, while the 
tongue rests against the upper palate and the lips and teeth 
are firmly closed up. The eyes are slightly open in order 
1 o avoid falling asleep. When meditation advances the 
wisdom of this practice will grow apparent. Great masters 
of meditation from of old have their eyes kept. open. Yiian- 
tung, the Zen master of Fa-yiin, has also had a strong opinion 
against the habit of closing the eyes and called such practisers 
‘dwellers of the skeleton cave in the dark valley.’ There is 
a deep sense in this, which is well understood by those who 
know. When the position is steadied and the breathing 
regular, the practise!* will now assume a somewhat relaxed 
attitude, he will not be concerned with ideas good or bad. 
When a thought is awakened, there is awareness; when there 
is awareness, the thought vanishes. When the exercise is 
kept up steadily and for a sufficient length of time, disturb¬ 
ing ideas naturally cease and there prevails a state of 
oneness. This is the essence of practising meditation. 

“Meditation is the road leading to peace and happiness. 
The reason why there are so many people who grow ill, is 
because they do Hot know how to prepare themselves duly 
for the exercise. If they well understand the directions as 
given above, they will without straining themselves too much 
acquire not only the lightness of the body but the briskness 
of spirit, which finally brings about the clarification of the 
consciousness. Further, the understanding of the Buddha’s 
teaching will be a great help to the practiser whose mind thus 
nourished will now enjoy the pure bliss of tranquillity. If 
he has already a realisation within himself, his practice of 
meditation will be like a dragon getting into water, or a tiger 
crouching against a hill-side. In case lie lias yet nothing of 
self-realisation, the practice will be like fanning up the fire 
with the wind, not much effort is needed, [he will soon get 
enlightened]. Only let him not too easily be deceived as to 
what he may regard as self-realisation. 
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“When there is an enhanced spiritual quality, there is 
much susceptibility to the Evil One’s temptation which 
comes in every possible form botli agreeable and disagreeable. 
Therefore, the practiser must have his consciousness rightly 
adjusted and well in balance; then nothing will prevent his 
advancement in meditation. Concerning various mental 
aberrations worked out by the Evil One, a detailed treatment 
is given in The Leny-yen Siitra the Vien-tai Chili 

Kwan (jhft?), and Kuei-feng’s Hook on Practice ami 
Realisation (). Those wlio wish to prepare them¬ 
selves against the untoward events, should be well informed 
of the matter. 

“When the practiser wants to rise from meditation, let 
him slowly and gently shake his body and quietly rise from 
j lie seat; never let him attempt to rise suddenly. After the 
rising let him always contrive to retain whatever mental 
power he has gained by meditation, as if he were watching 
over a baby; for this will help him in maturing the power 
of concentration. 

“[In the study of Buddhism], the practice of medita¬ 
tion comes foremost. When the mind not being sufficiently 
brought under control no*tranquillity obtains in it, the prac¬ 
tiser will entirely be at a loss with the arrival of the critical 
moment. When looking for a gem, the water must not be 
stirred lip; the waves make it difficult to get hold of the gem. 
Let the waters of meditation be clear and undisturbed, and 
the spiritual gem will all by itself shine forth. Therefore, we 
read in the Sutra of Perfect Enlightenment (that 
‘Prajua pure and flawless is produced by means of medita¬ 
tion’; in the Sutra of the Lotus of the Good Law 
that ‘Retire into a solitary place and have your mind under 
full discipline, and let it be as steady and immovable as 
Mount Sumeru.’ We thus know that, the sure way to realise 
saintliness which goes beyond worldly trivialities is attained 
by means of a quiet life. It is all through the power of 
concentration, indeed, that some of the old masters have 
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passed away into eternity even while sitting cross-legged or 
standing upright. There are many chances of interruption 
and failure even when one is devoting one’s life [to the 
realisation of the truth]; how much more if illness gains 
the hold of you! IIow can you cope with the assault of 
Karma? So says an ancient teacher, ‘If you have not ac¬ 
quired the power of concentration strong enough to destroy 
the camp of death, you will have to come back with your 
eyes blindfolded and with nothing achieved. Your life will 
thus be utterly wasted.’ 

“Good friends of Zen be pleased to read these words 
repeatedly, and whatever benefit that accrues [from the 
practice of meditation] will be not only yours but others’ 
too, for you will thus all finally attain enlightenment.” 

The Function of Koan in Zen 

When it is said that Buddhism, Mahavana as well as 
llinayana, is rich in the intellectual element, it does not 
mean that Buddhism lays its principal stress on logic or 
philosophy in the unfoldment of religious consciousness, but 
that it upholds an intuitive understanding of ultimate reli¬ 
gious truth rather than a merely faithful acceptance of the 
teaching of its founder. And as the most efficient means to 
come to this intuitive understanding it teaches the practice 
of meditation known as dhytinu or zuzen. The direction 
given above is thus followed by all Buddhists Indian, 
Tibetan, Chinese, and Japanese, except the adherents of the 
Pure Land school of Buddhism. For they believe that the 
understanding grows by itself from within when the practice 
of zuzen is brought to perfection. As is stated, Prajna re¬ 
flects itself on the serene undisturbed water of dhydna. 
When, however, in the history of Zen the system of KSan 
came to be in vogue, meditation so called was pushed behind 
in order to bring the intuition more to the foreground. 
I)aiye (^cS 5 ., Tai-hui, 1089-1163) boldly declares, “Others 
give priority to dhydna rather than to intuition (prajna), 
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hut 1 give priority to intuition rather than to dhyuiui.” He 
was one of the strong advocates of Koan in China is opposi¬ 
tion to his great contemporary Wanshi(^^V Ilung-chih 1091- 
11 .">7). As I have explained in my Kssutjs in Zen Buddhism, 
First Series, and will do so more in detail in the Second 
Series, the Koan students of Zen are almost violently aggres¬ 
sive in their attitude towards tin 1 realisation of the passivity 
phase of the religious experience. 

No signs of passivity seem to be noticeable in their 
exercise, but what is aimed at here is intellectual passivity 
and not an emotional one which comes out in view so much 
in Christian mystics and also in the followers of the Pure 
Land school of Buddhism. The method of Koan, on the 
other hand, is to blot out by sheer force of the will all the 
discursive traces of intellection whereby students of Zen pre¬ 
pare their consciousness to be the proper ground for intuitive 
knowledge to burst out. They march through a forest of 
ideas thickly crowding up into their minds, and when 
thoroughly exhausted in their struggles they give themselves 
up, the state of consciousness, psychologically viewed, which 
they have so earnestly but rather blindly sought after, unex¬ 
pectedly prevails. This last giving-up is what I would term 
a state of passivity in our religions experience. Without this 
giving-up, whether intellectually or conatively or emotion¬ 
ally or in whatever way we may designate this psychological 
process, there is generally no experience of a final reality. 
Let me give here some quotations from a book known as 
Zenkican Sakushin which may be freely trans¬ 

lated “The Breaking Through the Frontier Gate of Zen,” 
and which is very much read by Zen students as a most 
energising stimulant to their wearied nerves. 

“Have the two characters ‘birth and death' pasted on 
your forehead until you get an understanding into their 
meaning; if you spend your time among idlers talking and 
laughing, the lord of death will surely demand of you a 
1 Compiled 1*3' Clm-hung, W&, 1."31-1G15. 
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strict account of your life when you have to appear before 
him. Don't say then, ‘I have never been reminded of this!’ 

“When you apply yourself to the study of Zen, what is 
necessary is to examine yourself from moment to moment 
and to keep the subject (kdan) always before your mental 
eye so that you can see by yourself when you have gained 
strength and when not, and also where your concentration 
is needed more and where not. 

“There are some who begin to doze as soon as they are 
on the cushion and allow all kinds of rambling thoughts to 
disturb them if they are at all wakeful; and when they are 
down from the cushion their tongues are at once set loose. 
If they try to master Zen in this fashion, they would never 
succeed even if they are alive unto the day of Maitreyn. 
Therefore, you should, exerting all your energy, take up your 
subject (kdan) and endeavour to get settled with it. you 
should never relax yourself day and night. Then you are 
not merely sitting quietly or vacantly as if you were a corpse. 
If you find yourself in a maze of confusing thoughts and 
unable to extricate yourself in spite of your efforts, drop 
them lightly, and coming down from the seat, quickly run 
across the floor once, and then resume your position on the 
cushion. Have your eyes open, hold your hands clasped, 
and keeping your backbone straight up, apply yourself as 
before to the subject, (i.e., kdan), when you will feel greatly 
refreshed. It will be like pouring one dipperful of cold 
water into a boiling cauldron. If you go on thus exercising 
yourself, you will surely reach the destination.” 

Another Zen master advises thus: ‘ ‘ Some masters there 

are these days who in spite of their eyes not being clearly 
opened teach people to remain satisfied with mere empty- 
mindedness; then there are others who teach people to accept 
things blindly as they are and contemplate on them as such; 
there are still others who advise people not to pay any atten¬ 
tion to anything at all. These are all one-sided views of Zen, 
their course of exercise is altogether on the wrong track, it 
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will never come to a definite tennination. The main idea 
in the .study of Zen is to concentrate your mind on one point; 
when this is done, everybody will get it; that is, when thus 
the proper time comes and conditions are fully matured, 
realisation will come by itself all of a sudden like a flash of 

lightning. 

“Lot your everyday worldly consciousness be directed 
towards Prajna, and then you will avoid coming under the 
control of your past evil Karma at the moment of death even 
if you may not attain to realisation while in this life. In 
your next life, you will surely be in the midst of Prajna 
itself and enjoy its full realisation; this is a certainty, you 
need not cherish any doubt about it. 

“Only let your mind have a good hold of the subject 
without interruption. If any disturbing thoughts assail you. 
do not. necessarily try to suppress them too vigorously; rather 
try to keep your attention on the subject itself. Whether 
walking or sitting, apply yourself surely and steadily on it. 
give no time to relaxation. When your application goes on 
thus constantly, a period of indifference [literally, tasteless- 
ness] will set in. This is good, do not let go, but keep on and 
the mental flower will abruptly come to full bloom; the light 
illuminating the ten quarters will manifest the land of the 
treasure-lord on the tip of a single liair; you will then be 
revolving the great wheel of the Dharma even when you are 
sitting in the midst of the world.” 

VI 

The Perfection of Passivism in Buddhist Life 

When the religious experience just described is matured, 
i.e., when it accompanies moral perfection, Buddhists will 
finally acquire what is technically known as andbhogacaryd, 
and its wonderful achievements as most elabourately detailed 
in the DaHabhumika Sutra will take place in the life of a 
Bodhisattva, the ideal being of Mahayana Buddhism. The 
effortless life is the perfection of passivism. 
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According: to the Dasabhumikn Sutra, the effortless life 
is attained when a Bodliisattva passes from the seventh to 
the eighth stage of spiritual life by realising vrliat is known 
as the “acceptance of all things as unborn” (<mutpattika - 
fUtarniaksJulnii). To quote the Sutra: 

“The Bodliisattva Vajragarbha said, O son of the 
Buddha, when the Bodliisattva, while at the seventh stage, 
lias thoroughly finished examining what is meant b}* cleans¬ 
ing the paths with transcendental wisdom and skilful means 
(p raj do pay a), has accumulated all the preparatory material 
(sambhdra), has well equipped himself with the vows, and 
is sustained by the power of the Tathagatas, procuring in 
himself the power produced from the stock of merit, atten¬ 
tively thinking of and in conformity with the powers, 
convictions, and unique characteristics of the Tathagatas, 
thoroughly purified, sincere in heart, and thoughtful, 
elevated in virtue, knowledge, and power, great in pity and 
compassion which leaves no sentient beings unnoticed, and 
in pursuit of the path of wisdom that is beyond measure¬ 
ment ; and, further, when he enters, truly as it is, upon the 
knowledge that all tilings are, in their nature, from the first, 
unborn (a nutpanna), unproduced ( ajdta ), devoid of indivi¬ 
dualising marks (alakshana) , have never been combined 
(asambhuta ), are never dissolved (avindsita), nor extin¬ 
guished ( anisJifhita ), nor changing ( apravritti ), nor ceasiug 
( anabliinivritti ), and are lacking in self-substance ( abhdva■ 
svabhdva ); when he enters upon the knowledge that all 
things remain the same in the beginning, in the middle, and 
in the end, are of suehness, non-discriminative, and entering 
into the knowledge of the all-knowing one; [and finally] 
when he thus enters upon the knowledge of all things as they 
really are; he is then completely emancipated from such 
individualising ideas as are created by the mind (citta) and 
its agent ( manovijndna); lie is then as detached as the sky. 
and descends upon all objects as if upon an empty space; he 

' Edited by Rnhdcr, p. 03 ct eeq. 
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is then said to have attained to the acceptance of all things 
as unborn ( «n utpaitika-dharmu-kslttint i). 

“O son of the Buddha, as soon as a Bodhisattva attains 
this Acceptance, he enters upon the eighth stage called Im¬ 
movable (wrt/rt). This is the inner abode of Bodhisattva- 
hootl, which is difficult to comi»rehend, which goes beyond 
discrimination, separated from all forms, all ideas, and all 
attachments; which transcends calculation and limitation as 
it lies outside [the knowledge of) the Sravakas and Pratyeka- 
buddhas and above all disturbances and ever in possession of 
tranquillity. As a Bhikshu furnished with supernatural 
faculties and freedom of mind and gradually entering into 
the Samadhi of Cessation, has all his mental disturbances 
quieted and is free from discrimination; so the Bodhisattva 
now abides in the stage of immovability, that is, detached 
from all works of effort ( tlbhoyu ), he lias attained effortless¬ 
ness, has put an end to strivings mental, verbal, and physical, 
and is beyond discrimination as he has put away all forms 
of vexation, he is now established in the Dharma itself which 
he enjoys as the fruit of his past work. 

“It is like a man who, in a dream finding himself in a 
great river, attempts to go to the other side; he musters all 
his energy and strives hard with every possible means. And 
because of this effort and contrivance, lie wakes from the 
dream, and being thus awakened all his strivings are set at 
rest. In like manner, the Bodhisattva seeing all beings 
drowning themselves in the four streams, and in his attempt 
to save them, exerts himself vigorously, unflinchingly; and 
because of his vigorous and unflinching exertion, he attains 
the stage of immovability. Once in this stage, all his striv¬ 
ings are dropped, he is relieved of all activity that issues 
from the notion of duality or from an attachment to appear¬ 
ance. 

“<) son of the Buddha, ns when one is born in the 
Brahman world, no tormenting passions present themselves 
in his mind; so when the Bodhisattva conies to abide in the 
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stage of immovability, his mind is entirely relieved of all 
effortful activities which grow out of a contriving conscious¬ 
ness. In the mind of this Bodliisattva there is indeed no 
conscious discrimination of a Bodliisattva, or a Buddha, or 
enlightenment, or Nirvana; how much less the thought of 
things worldly. 0 son of the Buddha, on account of his 
original vows the Bodliisattva sees all the Buddhas, the 
Blessed Ones personally presenting themselves before him in 
order to confer upon him the wisdom of Tathagataliood 
whereby he is enabled to get into the stream of the Dliarma. 
They would then declare: ‘Well done, well done, O son of 
a good family, this is the Kslianti (acceptance) of the first 
order which is in accordance with the teaching of the 
Buddhas. But, O son of a good family, thou hast not vet 
acquired the ten powers, the fourfold fearlessness, and the 
eighteen special qualities possessed by all the Buddlias. 
Thou shonldst yet work for the acquirement of these qualities, 
and never let go thy hold of this Kslianti. 

“ ‘0 son of a good family, though thou art established 
in serenity and emancipation, there are ignorant beings who 
have not yet attained serenity, but are being harassed by evil 
passions and aggrieved by varieties of speculation. On such 
ones thou sliouldest show thy compassion. O son of a good 
family, mindful of thy original vows, thou shouldst benefit 
all beings and have them all turn towards inconceivable 
wisdom. 

“ ‘O son of a good family, the ultimate essence of all 
things is eternally such as it is, whether or not Tathagatas 
have come to appear; they are not called Tathagatas because 
of their realisation of this ultimate essence of things. All 
the Sravakas and Pratvekabuddkas too have indeed realised 
this essence of non-discrimination. Again, O son of a good 
family, thou shouldst look up to our body, knowledge, 
Buddha-land, halo of illumination, skilful means, and voice 
of purity, each of which is beyond measurement; and with 
these raayest thou too be completely equipped. 
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“ O son of a good family, thou hast now out* 

light, it is the light that sees into the real nature of all things 
as unborn and beyond discrimination, But the light of truth 
the Tathagatas have is beyond all measurement, calculation, 
comparison, and proportion, as regards its infinite mobility, 
activity, and manifestation. Thou shouldst raise thy inten¬ 
tion towards it in order to realise it. 

“ *0 son of a good family, observing how boundlessly 
the lands extend, how numberless beings are, and how 
infinitely divided things are, thou shouldst know them all 
truthfully as they are.’ 

“In this manner, O son of the Buddha, all Buddhas 
bestow upon the Bodhisattva who has come up to this stage 
of immovability infinitude of knowledge and make him turn 
towards knowledge of differentiation and work issuing there¬ 
from. both of which are beyond measurement. 0 son of the 
Buddha, if the Buddhas did not awake in this Bodhisattva a 
desire for the knowledge of the all-knowing one, he would 
have passed into Parinirvana abandoning all the work that 
will benefit beings. As he was however given by the Buddhas 
infinitude of knowledge and uork issuing tliereform, his 
knowledge and work that is carried on even for a space of 
one moment surpasses all the achievements that have been 
accomplished since Ills first awakening of the thought of 
enlightenment till his attainment of the seventh stage; the 
latter is not comparable even to one-hundredth part of the 
former, no indeed even to one immeasurably infinitesimal 
part of it; no comparison whatever is possible between the 
two. For what reason? Because, O son of the Buddha, the 
Bodhisattva who has now gained this eighth stage after 
starting first with his one body in his course of spiritual 
discipline, is now provided with infinite bodies, infinite voices, 
infinite knowledge, infinite births, and infinite pure lands, 
and has also brought infinite beings into maturity, made 
offerings to infinite Buddhas, comprehended infinite teach¬ 
ings of the Buddhas, is furnished with infinite supernatural 
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powers, attend infinite assemblages and sessions, and. by 
means of infinite bodies, speeches, thoughts, and deeds, ac¬ 
quires perfect understanding of everything concerning the 
life of the Bodhisattva, because of his attainment of im¬ 
movability. 

“0 son of the Buddha, it is like a man going into the 
great ocean in a boat; before lie gets into the high sea lie 
labours hard, but as soon as it is pulled out to sea, he can 
leave it to the wind, and no further efforts are required 
of him. When he is thus at sea. what he can accomplish 
in one day would easily surpass what is done even after 
one hundred years’ exertion in the shallows. In like manner, 
O son of the Buddha, when the Bodhisattva accumulating 
a great stock of meritorious deed and riding in the Mahayaua 
boat gets into the ocean of the life of a Bodhisattva, he enters 
in one moment and with effortless knowledge into the realm 
of knowledge gained by the omniscient. As long as he was 
dependent upon his ordinary knowledge which is always 
striving, he could not achieve it even after the elapsing of 
innumerable kalpas.” 1 _ 

When the assertion is made that what has been described 
in the Dakibhumika Sutra somewhat diffusely is the Bud¬ 
dhist life of passivity, we may think it to be very different 
from what is ordinarily, and especially in the Christian sense, 
understood to be passive or God-intoxicated or wholly re¬ 
signed to “thy will” or to Tariki (other-power). But the 
fact is that Buddhism is highly tinged with intellectualism 
as is seen in the so frequent use of the term “knowledge” 
(jndna or prajnd) though it does not mean knowledge in its 
relative sense but in its intuitive, supra-intellectual sense. 
Even in the Pure Land school of Buddhism where the senti- 

1 Bather freely done, for a literal translation would be quite un¬ 
intelligible to most readers. The text goes on still further into details 
of the life of the Bodhisattva at the eighth stage of immovability. But 
the above may be sufficient to show whnt the spirituality of the Bodlii- 
sattva is like when he realises a life of effortless activities. 
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meat-aspect of the religious life is very much in evidence, 
the giving-up of the self to the unfathomable wisdom 
(ricituajitftna) of the Tathagata goes on hand in hand with 
the trust in the all-embracing love of Amitabha. Indeed, the 
final aim of the Shin followers is to attain supreme enlighten¬ 
ment as much as any other Buddhists, though the former's 
ambition is to do it in the Land of Purity presided over per¬ 
sonally by Amitabha Buddha, and in order to be permitted 
to his Land they put themselves unconditionally under his 
loving guardianship. As a matter of fact, the two sides of 
the religious experience, sentiment and intellect, are found 
commingled in the heart of the Shin devotee. The conscious¬ 
ness of sin is its sentimental aspect while the seeking after 
enlightenment is its intellectual aspect. While passivism is 
more strongly visible in the sentiment, it is not at all missing 
in the Buddhist intellect either, as when the intellect is 
compelled to abandon its logical reasonings in order to 
experience the supreme enlightenment attained by the Bud¬ 
dha, or file life of the Bodhisattva which is purposeless, 
effortless, and above teleological strivings. 

To show the difference between the Christian and the 
Buddhist point of view concerning the fundamental notion 
of passivism, whereby followers of the respective religions 
attempt to explain the experience, I quote a suggestive 
passage from Thcoloyia Qernumicu (p. 96), which stands in 
close relation to the Buddhist sentiment and yet misses the 
central point of it. 

“Dost thou say now: ‘Then there was a Wherefore in 
Christ’! T answer: 4 If thou wert to ask the sun, Why shinest 
Ihoul he would say, “I must shine and cannot do otherwise, 
for it is my nature and property, and the light 1 give is not 
of myself, and I do not call it mine.” So likewise is it with 
Cod and Christ and all who are godly and belong unto God. 
In them is no willing, nor working nor desiring but has for 
its end, goodness as goodness, for the sake of goodness, and 
they have no other Wherefore than this.’ ” 
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With this the Buddhists are in sympathy no doubt, but 
“goodness” is too Christian and besides does not touch the 
ultimate ground of all tilings which is “emptiness.” Sings 
Pang, 1 therefore, in the following rhythm: 

“Old P‘ang requires nothing in the world: 

All is empty with him, even a seat he has not. 

For absolute emptiness reigns in his household: 

How empty indeed it is with no treasures! 

When the sun is risen, he walks through emptiness. 
When the sun sets, he sleeps in emptiness; 

Sitting in emptiness he sings his empty songs. 

And his empty songs reververate through emptiness: 
Be not surprised at emptiness so thoroughly empty. 
For emptiness is the seat of all the Buddhas; 

And emptiness is not understood by men of the world. 
But emptiness is the real treasure: 

If you say there’s no emptiness. 

You commit grave offence against the Buddhas.” 


EmpHnms and the Zen life 

“Emptiness” ( silnyatd ) is the gospel of the PrajiUi- 
pdramitdsutru and also the fountain-head of all the Malia- 
yana philosophies and practical disciplines. It is indeed 
owing to this emptiness as the ground of existence that this 
universe is at all possible with its logic, ethics, philosophy, 
and religion. Emptiness does not mean relativity as is some¬ 
times interpreted by Buddhist scholars, it goes beyond that, 
it is what makes relativity possible; emptiness is an intuitive 
truth whereby we can describe existence as related and 
multifarious. And the Buddhist life of passivity grows out 
of this intuition which is called Prajnapiiramita in the 
Prajudpdramitd-siltra and Pratyatmaryajiiana in the Lah- 

1 Towards the cud of the eighth century sind curly in'the ninth, 
a younger contemporary of Ma-tsn. 
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kuvatiim-Kiilni. The intuition is enlightenment jis the cul¬ 
mination of Biuldhist disci]dine and as the beginning of the 
life of a Bodhixattva. Therefore, we read in the Vimalakbii- 
nirdfxa-mltru that all tliinga are established in “non-abid¬ 
ing”, which is emptiness, aprtrtishfhit i=s i? n\jata, and in the 
Vajracchedikft-xfitra that no trvorit prnHshthitam cittam 
utpadauitovyinn, “thoughts should 1 m* awakened without 
abiding anywhere.” When a thing is established ( pratish - 
thita), there is something fixed, definitely settled, and this 
determination is the beginning at once of order and con¬ 
fusion. If God is the ultimate ground of all things, he must 
be emptiness itself. When he is at all determined in either 
way good or bad, straight or crooked, pure or impure, he 
submits himself to the principle of relativity, that is, lie 
ceases to be God but a god who is like ourselves mortal and 
suffers. “To be established nowhere,” thus means “to be 
empty,” “to be unattached.” “to be perfectly passive,” “to 
lx? altogether given up to other-power,” etc. 

This Buddhist or Zen life of emptiness may lie illus¬ 
trated in three ways, each of which lias its own signification 
as it depicts a particular aspect of the life. 

1. When Subhuti was sitting (juietlv in a cave, the 
gods praised him by showering celestial flowers. Said 
Subhuti, “Who are yon that shower flowers from the sky!” 

Said the gods, “We are the gods whose chief is 6ak- 
radevendra.” 

“What are you praising?” 

“We praise your discourse on PrajuAparamitS.’’ 

“I have never uttered a word in the discourse of Prajfia- 
paramita, and there is nothing for you to praise.” 

But the gods asserted. “You have not discoursed on 
anything, and we have not listened to anything; nothing dis¬ 
coursed, nothing heard indeed, and this is true Prajna- 
pfiramita.” So saying, they shook the earth again and 
showered more flowers. 

To this Hsiieh-tou ($?£) attaches his poem: 
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“The rain is over, the clouds are frozen, and day is 
about to break; 

A few mountains, picture-like, make their appear¬ 
ance : how blue, how imposing! 

Sublniti, knowing nothing, in the rock-cave quietly 
sits; 

Lo, the heavenly flowers are pouring like a rain, 
with the earth shaking!” 

This poem graphically depicts the inner life of emptiness, 
from which one can see readily that emptiness is not rela¬ 
tivity, nor nothingness. In spite of, or rather because of, 
Subhuti’.x “knowing nothing,** there is a shower of celestial 
flowers, there tower the mountains huge and rugged, and 
they are all like a painting beautiful to look at and enjoyable 
by all who understand. 

2. While VimalakTrti was discoursing with MahjusrI 
and others, there was a heavenly maiden in the room who 
was intently listening to all that was going on among them. 
She now assumed her original form as a goddess and 
showered heavenly flowers over all the saintly figures assem¬ 
bled here. The flowers that fell on the Bodhisattvas did hot 
stick to them, but those on the Sravakas adhered and could 
not be shaken off though they tried to do so. The heavenly 
maiden asked Sariputra, one of the foremost Sravakas in the 
group and well-known for his dialectic ability, “Why do you 
want to brush off the flowers?” Replied Sariputra, “They 
are not in accordance with the Law, hence my brushing.” 
“O Sariputra,” said the maiden, “think not that the flowers 
are not in accordance with the Law. Why? Because they 
do not discriminate and it is yourself that does the dis¬ 
criminating. Those who lead the ascetic life after the teach¬ 
ing of the Buddha commit an unlawful deed by giving them¬ 
selves up to discrimination. Such must abandon discrimina¬ 
tion, whereby their life will be in accord with the Law. Look 
at those Bodhisattvas, no flowers can touch them, for they 
are above all thoughts of discrimination. It is a timid person 
that affords a chance for an evil spirit to take hold of him. 
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So with the ttravakns, as they dread the cycle of birth and 
<lenth, they fall a prey to the senses. Those who have gone 
beyond fears and worries, are not hound by the five desires. 
The flowers stick where there is yet no loosening of the knots, 
lmt they fall away when the loosening is complete.” That 
is to say, when emptiness is realised by us, nothing can take 
hold of us, neither the flower nor dirt has a point to which it 
can attach itself. 

The life of emptiness, thus we can see, is that of non¬ 
discrimination, where the sun is allowed to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and rain is sent on the just and on the 
unjust. Discrimination is meant for a world of particulars 
where our relative individual lives are passed, but when we 
wiali to abide beyond it where real peace obtains, we have to 
shake off all the dust of relativity and discrimination, which 
lias been clinging to us and tormented us so long. Empti¬ 
ness ought not to frighten us as is repeatedly given warning 
in the Pnijnilpuramitu-sutra. 

“When all is done and said, 

In the end thus shall you find: 

He must of all doth bathe in bliss 
That hath a quiet mind.*' 1 

Where to find this quiet mind is the great religious problem 
and the most decided Mahavana Buddhist answer is “In 
Emptiness.” 

3. According to the Transmission of the Lamp by Tao- 
yiian, it is recorded that before Fa-yung (594-657) inter¬ 
viewed Tao-lixin, the fourth patriarch of Zen in China, birds 
used to visit him in a rock-cave where he meditated and 
offered flowers. Though history remains silent, tradition 
developed later to the effect that Fa-yung after the interview 
no more received flower-offerings from his flying admirers of 
the air. Now a Zen master asks, “Why were there flower- 
offerings to Fa-yung before his interview with the fourth 
patriarch? and why not after?” Fa-yung was a great 
1 Lord Yntix Thomas, 1 .’>10-1560. 
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student ot' the Prajfiaparamitfi, that is, of the doctrine of 
emptiness. Did the birds offer him flowers because he was 
holy, so empty-minded ? But after the interview he lost his 
holiness for some reason, and did the birds cease to revere 
him? Is holiness or saintliness the same as emptiness? Is 
there still anything to be called holy in emptiness? When 
emptiness is thoroughly realised, does not even holiness or 
godliness or anything else disappear? Is this not a state 
of shadowlessnexs ( anftbJumi ) ? 

Fa-yen of Wu-tsu Shan was asked this question, 
“Why were there the flower-offerings to Fa-yung before flu* 
interview ?’’ Answered the master, “We all admire the rich 
and noble.” “Why did the offerings cease after the inter¬ 
view?” “We all dislike the poor and humble.” Does 
Wutsu mean that Fa-yung was rich before the interview 
and therefore liked by all beings belonging to this world, 
but that, growing poor and empty after the interview, he 
was no more honoured by anything on eai-th ? 

Tao-ch‘ien (jj®) who was a disciple of Wen-i 
885-958), however, gave one and the same answer to this 
double question: “Niu-t*ou.” Niu-t‘ou is the name of the 
mountain where Fa-yung used to retire and meditate. Does 
this mean that Fa-yung is the same old hermit-monk no 
matter what experience he goes through? Does he mean 
that the ultimate ground of all things remains the same, 
remains empty for ever, whether or not diversity and multi¬ 
plicity characterise its appearances? Where Zen wants us 
to look for a life of passivity or that of emptiness as it is 
lived by the Buddhist, will be gleaned from the statements of 
Subhuti and the heavenly maiden and from the remarks on 
the flower-offering to Fa-yung. 


Dajsetz Teitaro Suzuki 
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OF T//U-MIN 


The recent tliscoveiy of two works by lYu-min, Chiny- 
tu-ts‘u-pci-rhi (l >urc Land Mercy Collection) and 

Hsi-fang-tsan^^S^ (Western Quarter Hymn), sheds a new 
light upon the interpretation of his doctrine of the Pure 
Land, removing the doubt which was entertained by us for 
a long time and at the same time enabling us to trace the 
development of the idea which grew out of the attempt of 
reconciling the Zen meditation with the nembutsu of the 
Pure Land doctrine—the idea that has ruled the Buddhist 
world in the Far East since the eighth century. 

Life and Works of Tz'u-min 
lYu-min, whose other name was Hui-jih S$p, was born 
in the first year of Yung-liu (a.d. 680) in the reign of 
Kao-tsu of the T'ang dynasty. When he was but a boy of 
sixteen years old, lie made up his mind to follow the example 
of I-tsing who had just then come back from his pilgri¬ 
mage in India. It was in 702 when he was thirty-three years 
old that he was able to carry out Ills long-cherished desire; 
for lie then set out to sail by sea to India, lie reached there 
two years later, where lie stayed for several years, studying 
Buddhist philosophy and making occasional trips to the 
sacred places. lie left India in 716 and, journeying by 
land, reached Chang-an i u 710. In this pilgrimage 

which lasted eighteen years a year longer than that of Hsiian- 
elmang, TYii-ram seems to have had a great religions ex¬ 
perience. lie found in India that there were many ardent 
believers in Amitabha, and he himself was inspired by 
Avalokitesvara in Kapisa (though traditionally the place is 
known as Gandhara), his faith in Amida was greatly 
strengthened, he came to regard the propagation of the Pure 
Land doctrine as n mission of his life. Accordingly on his 
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return to Chinn, ho kept himself away from such works as 
the translation of sutras and so forth, he pave himself up 
as a simple-hearted devotee to the practice and spreading oE 
the nembutsu. It is for this purpose that he composed the 
“Ilymn to the Constant Meditation” and the “Western 
Quarter Hymn”. He evidently endeavoured to introduce 
the Pure Land doctrine among the lower classes. For these 
religions deeds he was later given by Emperor Hsuan-tsung 
of the T‘ang dynasty the posthumous title Tr/ii-min, meaning 
the benevolent and compassionate. 

At that time the chief obstacle on the path of the Pirn* 
Land doctrine was the erroneous idea cherished by some of 
the disciples of Iiui-neng the sixth patriarch of Zen 

in China,—who recommended their own view of meditation 
as all-important at the expense of other practices which were 
then prevalent. They tended naturally to disregard the 
study of Buddhist sutras as well as the observance of moral¬ 
ity; the influence thus exercised by the one-sided discipline 
of Zen Buddhism served to produce an undesirable effect 
upon the whole Buddhist world of China. This being the case, 
Tz f il-min undertook to remind them of their one-sidednesx 
and evil consequences that follow. The Ching-tu-tsf u-pci-chi 
was compiled by him to refute their prejudices of the Zen 
followers and at the same time to elucidate his own stand¬ 
point. lie died at the age of sixty-nine in the seventh year 
of Ilai-viian BHiTC; in the reign of Hsuan-tsung, that is, in 748. 

On the Transmission of the Works of Tz‘u-min 
and the Circumstances of their Loss 

During his lifetime as well as after his death, all his 
works were in circulation. In China, the Ching-tu-ts l u-pei- 
chi was extant during the era of Chao-Sung (960—1279); 
this is evident from the fact that botli Yen-shou (904- 
975) and Tsan-ning $$$£. (920-1001) quoted, in their works, 
some passages from the Ching-t u-ts 1 u-pei-chi ; and this is 
especially the fact that Yiian-ehao (1048-1116) had it 
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reprinted clurinp the Sung dynasty, in .Japan, it was extant 
till the middle of the lleian period (704-1192). This is 
known from the fact that we find the book mentioned in the 
“Catalogue of the Buddhist Scriptures Transmitted into 
.Japan” compiled by Eicho *}<;,& iu 1004. 

In China, however, Yuan-chao’s reprint of the book re¬ 
awakened the hostile attitude of some Zen followers and 
owing to the protest of Pao-ving of Ssu-ming, the secular 
authorities ordered the printing blocks to be destroyed and 
its circulation stopped. Since then the book has entirely dis¬ 
appeared there. (This circumstance is described in detail in 
the Pu-1 satiny-chi Successive Records of Buddhist 

Pat-hem.) In Japan the book was well read in the early 
days of Buddhism, but it was lost long before the Pure Land 
school was established as an independent sect by Honen. For¬ 
tunately enough, it was secretly transmitted in Korea, as 
1-t‘ien, to whom Yuan-chao had sent a copy, had it reprinted 
in his own country. 

As regards Tz'u-inin’s other works, Pan-chou-san-mei- 

ftfcfrHIlfeStt and Hsi-fany-tsan WSM< they have come 
down to us in the form of quotations in the works of Fa-chao 
tfcHK. one of the disciples of Cli‘eng-ymm whose master 
was Tz'u-min liimself. The one volnmed Ching-iu-wu-hui- 
nien-fo-fa-shih-tsan contains the 

Pan-choursan-mei-tsan and this was early introduced into 
Japan and still exists here. But the same author’s Chiny- 
fu-wu-hm-nicn-fo-sung-ching-kuan-hsiny-i -p 3 l |jg 
three volumes which contains the H si-f any.tsan 
never came over to this shore. It may be that this book 
was lost even before it became at all popular at the time of 
the persecution which the Emperor Wu carried out against 
Buddhism in the fifth year of Hui-chaug (a.d. 845; and 
accordingly even the existence of the book itself was never 
suspected in China and in Japan. 
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The Recovery of Ihe Chiny-tu-ts‘u-pei-chi 
and the Hsi-fany-tsan 

By good chance, however, both of the books were re¬ 
covered in succession. A copy of the Ching-tu-ts‘ u-pei-ch i 
which was probably one of those 1-t‘ien reprinted 1 Mas dis¬ 
covered in Ting-hua temple in Korea, while 1 was 

searching for some books whose existence is known in history 
but which we were hitherto unable to recover; my idea is to 
incorporate them into the “Taisho Tripitaka.” To my great 
regret, however, the Ching-tu-ta*u-pci-chi thus discovered 
accidentally was not a complete copy; being only one of three 
volumes, of which the original edition consisted. 

As regards Pa-chao’s Ching-tu-wu-hui-nicn-fo-xuny- 
chiny-kuan-hsing-i in three volumes, the last of which con¬ 
tains Tz‘u-min’s Hsi-fang-tsun, was found in Professor 
Pelliot’s collection of the Tim-huang manuscripts which are 
now kept in the Bibliotheque Xationale at Paris. Several 
years ago, I noticed the title of the book mentioned in his 
catalogue of the manuscripts and the next spring 1 was 
fortunate enough to get its lithographic copy which was 
brought back to Japan by Mr. S. Akamatsu who Mas study¬ 
ing in Europe. This book is a valuable piece of literature 
to the students of the Pure Land doctrine. The recovered 
copy, honever, u-as not a complete one; the first volume was 
still missing, as it consisted of three volumes. We hoped 
that the missing volume might be found in Dr. Stein’s 
collection, but so far we have not been able to get it 
anywhere. 


The Pure hand Doctrine of Tz ( u-min 
Tz‘ li-min u - as a man of virtue rather than a man of 
intellect, a man of practice rather than a man of learning. 

’ Ilow I-t'icn came to reprint this in Korea is clearly stated in 
his letter to Yunnrhuo which is found in Ta-chueh-wcn-chi A® 
the complete collection of his literary works. 
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Though lie studied the Buddhist philosophy in India for 
eighteen years and had a profound knowledge of the doctrine 
of Yogaenra (the Yuishikishu), he did not translate any 
Sanskrit stitra, nor did he write any commentaries on the 
<’hinese translations. lie devoted all his time to the practice 
and propagation of the Pure Land doctrine; all his literary 
activity was directed towards the encouragement of the 
nembutsu practice. He exercised great influence on his dis¬ 
ciple, Ch‘eng-yuan of Nan-vo known as Mi-to- 
ho-shang or teacher of Amida, whose life and 

works may be regarded as the reflection of those of the 
master himself. 

Now, let us ask, what attitude did lie assume towards 
other sects of Buddhism, and what zeal did he exhibit in 
the advocacy of his own faith? In the Chiny-tu-is c u-pei-chi, 
he stood out against those scholars who neglect the practice 
of piety, though he was at the same time against Zen fol¬ 
lowers of meditation who disregard the learning of the sutras 
and so forth as altogether unnecessary. He maintains, 
without specially favouring any one of the divergent doc¬ 
trines of Buddha, that learning, meditation', and morality 
should be pursued with equal force, so that, any one of them 
should not be sacrificed for the sake of others: learning 
should be backed and strengthened by meditation; and the 
meditation, with the practice of nembutsu, and the nembutsu, 
with the observance of morality. lie aimed at balancing the 
three fundamental disciplines of Buddhism. 

Thus he founded a new sect on the basis of the following 
three principal tenets: (1) the harmonious practice of 
meditation and scholarship; (2) the sympathetic practice of 
dodo nembutsu and Zen meditation; and (3) the practice of 
the Jodo nembutsu accompanied with moral deeds. There¬ 
fore, he did not object to the meditation practised by the Zen 
followers of his days, though he did not forget the importance 
of the nembutsu. lie advocated all kinds of nembutsu and 
did not estimate one kind above the others. It is true that 
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]n* preferred the practical nembutsu to tlie meditative one. 
but it was for no other reason than that the former was 
easier to practise than the latter. 

The following three manners of the nembutsu followers 
in their daily service are recommended by him in the Chiny- 
fu-tx'u-pci-chi whereby giving his idea of the nembutsu in a 
nutshell. 

(1) One should be strict, in deportment and direct 
one’s mind towards the Pure Land of the West, and sel 
one’s heart upon Amitabha-Buddha, and invoke his name 
without interruption: One should always meditate on 
Amitabha-Buddha, and always invoke his name as well as 
the names of the two attending Bodhisattvas, Kwannon and 
Seisin, Avalokitesvara and Maliastliamaprapta. 

(2) One should recite, once a day, the Meditation Sutra 
and the Smaller Sukhavatlvyulia Sutra. 

(3) One should not take wine, nor meat, nor the five 
stimulating herbs, nor any drug; but keep Buddha’s precepts 
and have the three ways of action purified. Meditate on 
Buddha and recite sutras; and thus, desire the first grade of 
rebirth, turning over one’s own good works for the benefi¬ 
cence of other fellow-beings. 

In short, Tz'u-rain’s Pure Land doctrine was determined 
by his attitude towards the three fundamental disciplines of 
Buddhism. lie insisted that these three should be practised 
with equal force, so that any one of them should not he 
sacrificed at the expence of other two. This attitude of bis 
exercised great influence upon the thought of later Buddhists 
in China and in Korea. 

The Pure Land Doctrine after Tz'u-min 

It is now generally acknowledged that the Pure Laud 
doctrine originated in India first and then developed in 
China, and that, in this Chinese Pure Land doctrine, there 
were three main branches or currents, namely— 
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(1) Uni-yuan ££££ branch, 

(2) Tao-clio and Shan-tao branch, 

(3) Txffl-min jgjgS branch. 

Of these, tlie first one was founded by Ilui-yuan (:134- 
416). His ncmbutsu is regarded as to be based upon tin* 
teaching of the Pratyutpannasamadhi sutra 
II is doctrine later merged with the Chinese Ten da i, and his 
nerabutsu was transformed into the Jogvoxammai ncmbutsu 
of the Tendai. 

The second one began with Bodhiruci’s translation of 
the “Treatise of Pure Land” by Vasnbandhu, and Tan- 
luan’s m commentary on it. When Shan-tao wrote the 
commentary on the Meditation sutra, this school reached the 
height of its prosperity. 

The third one is based on the doctrine of 'lYu-min. 
It was founded, as was mentioned above, on the three prin¬ 
cipal tenets: (1) harmony between meditation and learning, 
(2) the reconciliation of Zen meditation and Jodo recitation, 
and (.*1) the practice of nembutal! with morality. 

The successors of the last branch are: 

As direct ones: 

Tz'umin—Ch‘ong-yiiau—Fa-ehao—later Buddhism in 
China; 

As collateral ones: 

Yen-shou—Zen followers who practise ncmbutsu with 
meditation, 

Yiian-chao—1-t‘ien—The Pure Land doctrine in Korea; 
P‘u-chao—Korean Buddhism in the present times. 

Those who arc not in the line but whose views coincide with 
that of Tz'ii-min, are: 

(.’hu-huang, 

Chih-kiang. 

Fa-ehao fJiJHi (died in 777) was one of the disciples of 
rh‘eng-vuan, whose master was Tz‘fi-min himself. He was 
thus of the direct line from Tz*)u-rain, retaining many 
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of the characteristic features of Tz'u-min’s doctrine. It 
was due to the influence of the Tendai doctrine which he 
studied before he became a follower of the Pure Land doc¬ 
trine, that he thought the ultimate end of the nembutsu cor¬ 
responded with the right meditation on the Truth of the 
Middle Path. He went about in the city of Chang-an, the 
then capital of China, propagating the Pure Land doctrine. 
He also went up, Nanyu and Mt. Wutai. Afterwards he 
founded a temple called Ta-sheng-chu-lin-ssu ;Jc2Jef 
at the foot of the Chuang-tai in Mt. Wutai and decided to 
make it the central place of the Pure Land practice. He pro¬ 
pagated the nembutsu known as Wu-hui-nien-fo, Nembutsu 
in Five Tones. His nembutsu was transmitted into Japan 
by Jikaku (794-864), a .Japanese priest who went over 
sea to China in order to study Buddhism. Jikaku came back 
to Japan in 804 and established the Jogyosammaido Temple 
on Mt. Hiei and founded there the Nembutsu of Jogyosammai 
which was the main spring of the various schools of the 
Japanese Pure Land doctrine of later days. 

Yen-shou (960-1127) was a Zen priest. Therefore, 
he did not criticise as Tz'u-min did, but rather defended, 
those Zen followers of meditation who disregarded the learn¬ 
ing of the sutras and such other works as altogether unneces¬ 
sary. Nevertheless, he agreed with Tz‘u-min in that, the 
invoking of Buddha’s name, the reciting of sutras, and 
observing of precepts, should be pursued together with 
meditation. To this effect, he composed the Wan-shan-fung- 
kuei-chi A Treatise on the Qneness of All Good 

Works, in which he recommended the cooperation of philo¬ 
sophical meditation and practical works; that is, learning, 
meditation, nembutsu, and morality should be practised on 
equal terms. In this work, lie quotes two important passages 
from the Ching-tu-ts* u-pei-chi of Tz‘u-min. Thus he may be 
well regarded as one of the successors of Tz'u-min. How¬ 
ever, he put more stress on the nembutsu philosophically 
interpreted than on the practical one: he maintained that 
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the abler men should take up the philosophical uembutsu and 
attain to the Pure Land of Mind-Only, while the practical 
nembutsu is the means by which people of inferior capacity 
are enabled to reach the Pure Land. But it should be care¬ 
fully recognised that the Pure Land of Mind-Only which he 
advocated was not that created by one’s own mind but by the 
True Mind which comprises all Universes. He had, there¬ 
fore, a different view on the Pure Land from those Zen 
followers of later days, who succeeded Tz‘ u-min in encourag¬ 
ing the sympathetic practice of Zen meditation and Pure 
Land nembutsu, but who regarded the Pure Land as a crea¬ 
tion of one’s own mind. 

Yiian-chao xl (1048-1116) was a Tendai priest like 
Fa-chao. He raised a cry against the view of those priests 
who were then quite influential and favoured the practice of 
meditation more than any other work. From the standpoint 
of the Ching-tu-ts‘v-pei-chi of Tz‘u-min which he reprinted, 
he insisted on the sympathetic practice of learning, medita¬ 
tion, nembutsu, and morality. But the nembutsu which he 
advocated strongly was not the philosophical one which was 
encouraged by Fa-chao and other Tendai followers. His nem¬ 
butsu was the practical one—the sixteen kinds of nembutsu 
either in fixed or unfixed states of mind—which are described 
in the Meditation sutra. He was one of the benefactors of 
Korean Buddhism: that the Pure Land doctrine of Tz‘u- 
min branch spread in Korea as far as Hai-tung comes from 
the fact that he had sent a copy of the Ching-tu-ts* u-pei-chi 
to I-t‘ien, of Korea, who reprinted it there in his own 
country. 

P‘u-chao of Korea, was the restorer of modern 
Korean Buddhism. He was not of the direct line from 
Tz‘u-min; he rejected the practical nembutsu as the means 
of salvation for men of inferior intelligence. His central 
idea was the unification of the teaching of the Kegon and 
the Zen discipline, which is attained by the harmonious 
practice of learning and meditation. His attitude towards 
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Buddhism was somewhat similar to that of Yen-shou, and 
between his way of thinking and that of Yen-shou we can 
trace a line of connection. But the nembutsu by which he 
claims to realise the samadhi of Mind-Only differs from the 
nembutsu of Yen-shou. According to P‘ u-chao, the Mind- 
Only is our own mind and the nembutsu is to be practised 
in such a way as to get this mind uuited with tathata or 
the suchness of things, that is to say the ultimate truth 
of existence. This is also the ideal of Zen Buddhism which 
aims to penetrate into the nature of Buddhahood. What 
now rules Korean Buddhist thought is this idealism of P‘ u- 
chao. 

Clm-huang (1535-1615) and Chih-kiang (died 
in 1655), as in the diagram, do not belong to the direct line 
of successors initiated by Tz‘u-min. The former learned the 
Zen and the latter the Tendai and both upheld the Bud¬ 
dhist rules of morality and practised the nembutsu. In this, 
they may be said to be following Tz‘u-min’s steps; the uni¬ 
fication of Zen discipline and philosophical training and 
morality is the pivot on which their doctrine developed. 

The Pure Land doctrine of Hdnen is believed to 
originate in the nembutsu which was practised at the Jo- 
gyodo Hall on Mt. Iliei. Therefore, from a certain point 
of view, he may be said to belong to the Tz'h-min branch. 
When Honen came down from Mt. Hiei, leaving the head 
temple of the four schools, the Tendai, the Esoteric, the Zen, 
and the Ritsu (Vinaya), he propagated the Pure Land doc¬ 
trine of Shantao which taught the sole practice of 

invoking Amida’s name; the result was the separation of 
the Jodo from the Zen, whereas in China and in Korea two 
schools are united, Jodo nembutsu going on side by side with 
Zen practice. From this, we may say that the establishment 
by Honen of an independent J5do sect meant the separation 
of the Jodo from the Tendai, but really Honen’s line of nem¬ 
butsu is derived from Tz'u-min, as the line shows as in dia¬ 
gram represented before, thus: 
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Hfinen—Jikaku—Fa-chao—Ch‘ £ng-yuang—Tz‘ tt-min. 

In summary, as tlie result of the discovery of the Ching - 
tVrU*u-pei-chi and the Hsi-fang-tsun, the following facts 
are established: 

(1) that the doctrine of Tz'u-min which was not known 
accurately and in detail has now come to be assumed 
in a tangible form; 

(2) that Tz‘Q-min is the direct father of Fa-chao, and 
accordingly the historical father of the Pure Laud 
doctrine in Japan which separated itself from the 
Nembutsu of Jogyosammaido Hall on Mt. Hiei, that 
is to say, Japanese Pure Land doctrine belongs to 
Tz'u-min branch; 

(3) that Tz‘Q-min was the founder of the doctrine which 
taught the unification of practical works and philo¬ 
sophical meditation and the harmonious practice of 
Zen meditation and Jodo nembutsu. 

Since the eighth century, the Zen and the Jodo have 
ruled the Buddhist thought world of the Far East: especially 
the harmonious practice of these two lias been its main cur¬ 
rent, Tz*u-min himself was the founder of that doctrine. 


Gemmyo Ono 


MILAREPA 

An Appreciation of Dr. Evans-Wentz* translation of the 
Life of a Great Tibetan Yooin 

It is only of late that the wonderful documents of Tibet 
have been opened to Western readers by the scholarly labours 
of Dr. Evans Wentz and other scholars who write in English 
and whom we cannot sufficiently thank. Japan was more 
fortunate because of her close connection with Chinese litera¬ 
ture and religion and the suzerainty of China over Tibet. 
Yet here also the Japanese stand heavily indebted to these 
scholars; for one Japanese who can read Tibetan or make 
research for himself in Tibet hundreds of thousands can read 
English and obtain knowledge of indescribable value from 
Dr. Evans Wentz and other scholars who use the English 
language. I recommend the study of the Tibetan Book of 
the Dead translated by Dr. Evans Wentz with the help of 
the Lama Kazi Dawa Samdup to all those who wish their 
knowledge of the mysterious state before re-birth increased 
and balanced. 

But there is another book by these scholars, the biog¬ 
raphy written eight hundred years ago by one of liis own 
disciples of a great master of yoga and spiritual insight. 
I hope to send you to the book itself and therefore I do 
not enter into the history of religion in Tibet nor of the 
rival sects. I deal simply with the life and attainment of a 
great religious genius comparable to some of the mighty 
masters of Zen. A great corroboration and encouragement. 
In reading this book the sombre and terrible aspects of life 
in Tibet must always be remembered. Nature is stern. Reli¬ 
gion is stern. Man must be either a victim or a victor. 
Milarepa made the latter choice and fully justified it. 

On the title-page the book is thus named: 

“Tibet's Great Yogi, Milarepa 
A Biography from the Tibetan." 
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Can anything more interesting be imagined? An ancient 
Tibetan biography written by a worthy pupil—it describes 
and details every step by which his master became a yogin 
and so attained the. mighty supernormal powers. 

This is the only book at present accessible to the ordinary 
reader which gives an intimate view of Tibetan family life 
in the eleventh and twelfth centuries of this era. Were it 
for that social interest alone it should be studied, but there 
are far higher considerations to send readers to it. In 
addition it is a perfect repository of folklore and legend. 
It is one of the sacred books of the East, a lamp to lighten 
the feet of all true mystics. It is a treatise on what may 
be called the Making of a Yogin written by one of his im¬ 
mediate disciples, which to those who believe in the personal 
development and evolution of the higher consciousness and 
in an order of men devoted to the quest of this great spiritual 
knowledge must be of the most vital interest. Lastly it is a 
study of psychology that goes to the deeps and heights of 
human mentality and beyond. 

Legends have reached the West through Madame 
Blavatsky and others of the spiritual secrets concealed in the 
snowy fastnesses of Tibet. Here at last is the truth. 

It is also of great human interest for those who are 
marching with and purpose along the pilgrimage of succes¬ 
sive births, for this man Milarepa took what may be called 
a short-cut across almost inaccessible mountains and terrific 
deserts to the goal achieving in one life what must almost 
invariably require millenniums. Very few can follow him 
and to all it is impossible until former lives have forged the 
steel of a resolution that nothing can deflect. But those 
who are students of the the Magic Mysteries of Milarepa are 
the flower of the system of discipline in mystic insight which 
is called in Tibetan Ta-wa and is taught in many treatises 
on the Mahamudra Doctrine. This system is declared and 
practised by the Kargvutpas, the great Tibetan Buddhist 
school, which devotes itself to the study of the higher con- 
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sciousness in man, which enables him to command the power 
of the universe and the best means of disengaging him from 
the impediments to its realisation. It is on account of their 
practical application of these doctrines and the austerity of 
lives passed in caves, mountains or jungle solitudes that the 
writer of this biography asserts that they are unsurpassed 
in the soundness of their Buddhist teaching by any other 
body of followers of the Great Yogin Gotaraa Buddha, the 
Enlightened One. 

Of the Kargyutpas Milarepa was one of the mightiest 
masters not only from his yogic powers but from the terrible 
range of experience which led him through the depths to the 
heights. By his biographer many of these experiences are 
conveyed in his own words and in liis strangely touching 
songs—still profoundly venerated in his own country. I 
quote one or two versified by myself from Dr. Evans Wentz’s 
rendering because for some reasons connected with memoris¬ 
ing and so forth I think verse conveys the meaning better 
than even rhythmic prose and I submit the experiment: 

Mighty Milarepa I, 

Child of Light and Memory. 

Old and naked and forlorn, 

From my lips this song is born, 

For in wisdom taking heed 
Nature is the book I read, 

And the staff within my hand 
Guides me safe at last to land 
Through the ocean waves of Life. 

See what I have wrung from Strife! 

Mighty lord of Magic I! 

Mind and light obediently 
Work my marvels. Being made 
So divine I need no aid 
Of the Earthly Deities 
For my Magic Mysteries!” 

Not only are doctrines of these yogins of interest to 
Buddhists but Christians will find many treachings reserabl- 
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ing those of the Gnostic Christians (“Those who know”) 
whom the Church Councils ultimately divorced as heretics 
and so condemned Europe to the Darkness, superstition and 
cruelty known to the Christian Churches as the Ages of 
Faith but as the Dark Ages to scholars. 

The book begins thus: 1 condense: 

“l wish to narrate the history of a great vogin who 
lived in this high snow-clad table-land of Tibet. He was 
one who had been impressed from early youth by the 
transient nature of all conditions of earthly existence. He 
was so captivated by the vision of Immaculate Purity and 
the Chaste Beauty found in the description of the state of 
Perfect Freedom and Omniscience bound up with the 
Nirvana that he cared not though he should lose his very 
life in the search on which he had set out. 

“He was one who eventually ridded himself of the 
Twofold Shadow of Illusion and Karma and soared into 
spiritual space till he attained the Goal where all doctrines 
merge in at-one-ment. Having obtained full power over 
the mental States he overcame all danger from the elements 
without and directed them to his own use. 

“Having obtained transcendental knowledge in the 
control of the ethereal and spiritual nature of the mind he 
was enabled to furnish demonstration thereof by flying 
through the sky, by walking, resting, and sleeping in the 
air.” 

This then is the goal of these Tibetan adepts.—This is the 
path of one of them, the Great Guru Milarepa. 

His name before he entered religion was Thopaga 
(Delightful to Hear). He was born in a noble Tibetan 
family rich in gold, silver and turquoises, possessed of a 
stately mansion. His mother—named White Garland was 
also noble. He and his sister Peta entered the world as 
two of its favourites and so continued until he was advan¬ 
cing toward very young manhood. Then earth's shadow- 
pictures assumed a very different aspect. His father died. 
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An avaricious uncle and aunt seized all his property and 
White Garland and her boy and girl were left in squalid 
poverty. 

White Garland could not suffer in silence. Once when 
her son came home drunken and singing she rushed out to 
meet him and overwhelmed him with reproaches. 

“Son, you are merry enough to sing? I can do nothing 
but weep!” and growing in fury she commanded him to learn 
the art of Black Magic that the wicked uncle and aunt might 
be destroyed and their posterity be cut off also. 

Milarepa promised to obey if she would provide the fees 
for the Guru who would instruct him in the Black Art. She 
sold half of a field called Little Famine Carpet for a splendid 
turquoise known as Radiant Star and a white pony known 
as Unbridled Lion and with these Milarepa departed to a 
far-away Lama named Wrathful and Victorious Teacher of 
Evil. 

In Tibet from time immemorial it has been and is 
believed that just as noble powers can be acquired through 
the discipline Milerepa was afterwards to undergo, so also 
this power can be turned to evil account. Of course this 
belief is not peculiar to Tibet. Power is power and can be 
used as its wielder wills, but this book throws most interest¬ 
ing light on the dangers as well as the spiritual gains. So 
for nearly a year Milarepa (then called Thopaga) studied 
black magic and felt that in reality he had not received 
much in return for Radiant Star and Unbridled Lion—and 
that he could not return unarmed with magic, for his mother 
had sworn to kill herself if she might not see the desire of 
her eyes upon her enemies. Prostrated before his teacher 
he prayed for mightier weapons telling him his pitiful story. 
The Guru replied that he would no longer withhold full in¬ 
struction and with the aid of another powerful Lama Mila¬ 
repa was then instructed in the art of launching death and 
of producing and guiding disastrous hail-storms. It is a 
common belief in Tibet that these death-dealing storms are 
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often produced by vengeful men, ancl other lamas are often 
employed to combat them. 

Now comes Milarepa’s vengeance. His uncle’s eldest 
son was to be married and a magnificent feast was spread for 
a party including all those neighbours who had taken sides 
with the uncle and aunt—thirty-five persons in all. Others, 
kinder-hearted, were also going to the banquet. Choosing 
that moment Milarepa loosed destruction upon the house. 
Visions of horrible presences were seen and the great number 
of horses secured in a courtyard within began kicking and 
plunging until they broke down the main pillar and the 
whole house crashed into ruin bearing the thirty-five people 
and the horses to a horrible death. The uncle and aunt 
survived. Then the mother of Milarepa exulted in her joy: 

“All glory to the Teachers and the Gods! Look at the 
human beings and animals! Could any moment of my life 
ever equal of this perfect triumphant joy!” 

The neighbours listened partly in fear and partly in 
disgust for the sight was fearful. White Garland’s brother 
rebuked her sternly, telling her that by infuriating the 
people she was endangering her own life and her son’s which 
was already threatened. 

“Lock the doors. The murderers will come,” he said. 

In great terror White Garland sent to warn Milarepa 
that he must not come near the place or they would kill 
him in revenge for his magic. She sent him seven hidden 
pieces of gold gained by the sale of the rest of her Famine 
Carpet field. But even with this her longing for revenge 
was not yet sated—she wrote— 

“They hate us and mean us no good. I now request 
you to launch a terrible hailstorm. That will complete the 
satisfaction of your old mother.” 

Inspired by his mother’s hatred Milarepa returned to 
his teacher of magic and told him that he had need for a 
plague of hail. Full of pride in his pupil he gave him 
the charm, asking how tall the barley would be at that time. 
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“Only tall enough to hide the pigeons, 1 ’ Milarepa 
replied, agreeing that this was too early yet for the full 
harm to be done. At length the time came, he journeyed with 
a fellow-pupil to the neighbourhood of the place he would 
destroy and having come he launched a great and terrible 
hailstorm, striking the earth with his robe and weeping 
bitterly. And the hail came in three great storms destroying 
the whole harvest and appalling the people. Escaping their 
vengeance Milarepa made his way back to his Guru who 
already knew what had befallen him. 

Says Milarepa: “Thus I committed black deeds, aveng¬ 
ing the wrongs done by my enemies, waging deadly war with 
Ihem.” 

Now repentance and sorrow stole into his mind in con¬ 
sidering the frightful wrongs he had done, and Peace forsook 
him and fled. This was strengthened by the death of his 
Guru’s friend, and his Guru spoke to him saying— 

“How transitory are all states of existence! Last night 
that excellent layman passed away and I mourn. Moreover, 
from a boy I have sjient my whole time in the practise of 
sorcery, by the Black Magic producing death and hailstorms. 
And you, my son, from your youth have taken to this sinful 
art and have already gathered a heap of evil karma which 
will lay a heavy load on me, for I am responsible.” 

Deeply moved Milarepa asked if there were hope for 
such as he and his weeping Guru replied 

“I understand that all sentient beings possess a ray of 
the Eternal, I wish to devote myself to sound teaching. Go, 
yourself, learn and practise the holy Dharma (Law) on my 
behalf as well as your own.” 

He then presented Milarepa with the necessary fees—a 
yak-load of fine Yarlung woollen cloth with the yak himself 
and directed him to a great and famous Lama who in turn 
sent him on to a greater known as Marpa the Translator, 
because he had translated many Buddhist and Tantric scrip¬ 
tures which he had secured in India. 
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All along the way the heart of Milarepa yearned to see 
Marpa the Translator and he knew that between himself and 
Marpa was a strong karmic connection. So he went the 
long way, thinking: 

“When shall 1 set my eyes upon my Guru’s! When 
shall I behold his face!” 

But before he came the Guru and his wife had each 
had a dream concerning him, and Marpa the Translator 
resolved that of his best teaching he should have plenty and 
of hard abuse and austerity much more so that he should 
be tempered into the steel of a great God’s sword. For the 
soil must be ploughed and harrowed and given neither peace 
nor rest until it is ready for the seed and then it must be 
watered by painful tears and blown by great winds of misery 
— and the more so in the case of Milarepa who for the past 
years had been heaping up a frightful karma and yet dared 
dream of attainment in the space of one life. When he met 
him Milarepa bowed down and placed his Guru’s holy feet 
upon the crown of his head weeping and declared that he 
had been a very great sinner. 

The Guru replied.—“Your sins have nothing to do with 
me. What sins have you committed?” 

Now Marpa the Translator is another of the great Gurus 
of the Kargyutpas School in Tibet and his life which is told 
in this biography of Milarepa is that of a strong wise layman 
such as Yimalaldrti of the Buddhist Scripture might have 
lived,—the very man of all others to whom the sensitive 
morbid Thopaga did well to go to. And now began his long 
and dreadful novitiate. 

It would be vain to tell the cruel tests and trials with 
which he afflicted Milarepa acting as though he hated him 
while in reality his heart was full of tenderness. For years 
these lasted and had it not been for the kind patience and 
affection of his Guru’s wife, Damema, Milarepa must either 
have escaped or committed suicide. For all the story of 
these sufferings and their causes 1 refer you to the book. 
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Let it be enough to say that Milarepa despaired of himself. 
Years were paid out like golden coin, to obtain in return no 
helpful teaching. Marpa would call the young man “The 
Great Sorcerer” thereby keeping open the wound of his 
remorse. 

Yet after many matters of deep instruction and interest 
in the book he at last condescended to express his mind and 
spoke with kindness to his young disciple promising to give 
him all this wisdom now and himself to set him to meditate. 
The joy of Milarepa was unbounded! It is impossible to 
relate his gratitude. His heart exulted as he drank from 
the Consecrated Cup blessed by Marpa his Master until a 
halo like a rainbow encircled it. Also his Master foretold 
that Milarepa would certainly attain entire freedom of spirit 
and that his body would gain complete control over the vital 
warmth. 

This vital warmth is well known to the Himalayan 
yogins and to those who practise the yoga breathing and 
meditation in one form or other. It is a bodily warmth 
rendering a man immune to all coldness and is a great step- 
on the way to power. By this means a student of the higher 
consciousness until beyond the contraries of heat and cold, 
damp and dryness which affect the ordinary man. 

After this Milarepa, not forgetting his sins, but goingr 
far beyond them continued in a great meditation,—indeed 
for eleven months. In this way years went by and his Guru 
imparted to him the deep secrets of power which are ear- 
whispered from Guru to pupil, desiring him to remain with 
him to attain further knowledge of the esoteric systems of 
attaining enlightenment and to practise meditation under his 
guidance. But after many years Milarepa desired with 
longing to see his mother and sister and permission being 
given he returned to his own country and there he found his 
house a desolation where bats and rats alone inhabited and 
the bones of his mother lay within it and his sister had 
wandered away as a beggar. Only his aunt and uncle 
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survived and they treated him as before with rapacious 
cruelty. 

He resolved to present what was left of any possessions 
to his aunt and to return to meditation in a great cave as 
one who seeing the treachery and cruelty of this world’s 
appearances disowns it altogether. And there he abode and 
the people upon whom he had loosed the hail-storms would 
have killed him if they could. 

In addition to the meditations which Milarepa practised 
his course of life is very interesting: 

He took no stimulant nor any narcotic drugs, whether 
alcohol, tobacco or the universally used Tibetan tea for these 
stimulants are often used to drown exhaustion and what is 
called nervous instability and though they appear to do this 
the last state of the addict is worse than the first. There 
is but one way of out-pacing sorrow and care and that is to 
reach the purely spiritual state rejoicing that sorrow and 
care have been fellow-travellers on the way acting as sharp 
spurs to goad a man to effort—if it were but to escape from 
them. His food was purely vegetarian and finally he 
attempted to live upon boiled nettles which proved in¬ 
sufficient to sustain him and seriously hindered his attain¬ 
ment to enlightenment. His sister and the girl Zezay to 
whom he had been betrothed in his childhood visited him 
with affection and reverence yet he would not leave his 
solitude nor his frugal diet. Steadfastly he held to the 
spiritual path never once taking his eyes from the goal. A 
striking contrast to his earlier ambition! When men passed 
his cave and gazed pityingly at his miserable condition he 
triumphed in it singing this song— 

“Here enfolded in a cave 
Milarepa strong to save 
Casts aside all thought of life, 

Victor in another strife. 

Soft to me my mattress bed 
Warm the quiet above it spread 
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Good the simple food I choose 
Blessed in nature and in use. 

Good the mind as clear as Light 
Bathing in its pure delight. 

Let your idle prattle cease 
Leave the Yogin to his Peace!” 

So in his austerity Milarepa committed the same noble error 
as the Lord Buddha originally did and disowned it through 
the same experience. He carried his asceticism so far that 
at last the body could no more respond to the cry of the 
spirit and he could not in this fashion gain his heart’s 
desire to behold the truth in its nakedness of beauty. Then, 
much as happened to the World-Honoured his sister brought 
him nourishing food and this he ate. Marpa the Translator 
his Guru had warned him that it is desirable that from time 
to time the food should be changed as a man travels on the 
Path of Accomplishment. Gradually came a great and mar¬ 
vellous change. It is often the tendency of the seeker to 
starve and deprive the body but all should acquaint them¬ 
selves with the simple rules of health in a cheerful temper¬ 
ance and use their bodies as a helper and not an enemy. 
From a scroll given him by his Master he read the instruc¬ 
tions as to the necessary means and exercises to be used at 
this stage. The result was—to use his own words couched 
in the terms of the yogin— 

“I saw that the minuter nerves of my system were being 
straightened out, even loosening, and I experienced a state 
of supersensual calmness and clearness resembling the former 
states I had experienced but exceeding them in its depth 
and ecstatic intensity. Thus was a hitherto unknown and 
transcendent knowledge born in me. Soaring free above the 
obstacles I knew that the very evil had turned to good. I 
understood that the Universal Cause is mind. This Universal 
Cause when directed along the path of Selfishness results in 
rebirth in earth and its sorrows while if it be directed along 
the path of Selflessness it results in the Peace. This know- 
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ledge was born of my former devotions and only awaited the 
accident at the crisis to bring it forth.” 

So he experienced that spring to life of the supernal 
consciousness with sudden enlightenment as is almost uni¬ 
versally the case with the mystics of East and West. The 
great lesson to be learned from this experience is that the 
body is but a raft and when it has brought the man 
to his destination it can be forgotten—but until that time 
it must be kept in good condition lest it sink in raid stream. 
Now his life was changed. He no longer lived in entire 
solitude but shared his light with others, helping them to 
tread the difficult path by the light his lamp shed upon it. 
There gathered about him a band of beloved and devoted 
disciples one of whom (Rechung) was the writer of his Bio¬ 
graphy. Far and wide his fame spread among the peoples 
of the districts and his wisdom was an undying inspiration 
to the people of Tibet. Also, his personal attainment of 
Tantric practises and rewards was marvellous. He says— 

“At last 1 could actually fly. Sometimes I flew over to 
the Castle lying in shadow’s to the eye-brows to meditate 
and there a far greater share of Vital Warmth than before 
possessed me. Others saw me.” 

He also acquired the power of multiplication of per¬ 
sonality referred to by the Gotama Buddha in the reminder 
of his own powers as a yogin. Milarepa thus describes his— 

“To me there is no reality either in illness or in death. 
I have manifested here the phenomena of illness; I will 
manifest the phenomena of death at Chubar. For this I 
need no palankeen. Some of the younger Repas (disciples) 
may go on ahead to Chubar.” 

Thereupon some of the younger disciples went on ahead, 
but they found that Jetsun had already reached the Cave 
of Brilche (Cow-yak’s Tongue.) The elder disciples who 
followed later, escorted and attended another Jetsun. 
Another Jetsun was at the Poison to Touch Rock manifesting 
the phenomena of illness. While the one Jetsun was being 
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escorted and served by devout followers on the journey to 
Cliubar, another was preaching to those who had assembled 
for a final sermon at the Red Rock. And, again, to every 
one who remained at home and made religious offering in 
farewell to Jetsun, a Jetsun appeared. 

.... “Thus everyone claimed Jetsun as having been 
their honoured guest and recipient of sendees of veneration, 
and they could come to no agreement. Finally, in one 
united group they put the question to Jetsun himself and he 
said—‘All of you are right. It was I who was playing with 
you.' " 

For the understanding of these powers it is well to study 
the Raja Yoga of Patanjali and the realisation of the body 
itself as a mere manifestation of cosmic energy to be con¬ 
trolled in any direction of manifestation and therefore in 
that which seemed miraculous to the ordinary observer. But 
like all the Truly Instructed he strongly disapproved of their 
use for other than selfless and religious purposes— 

“I adjure you never to perform sacred Tantric rites 
with a view to success in worldly pursuits; though selfish 
folk (who know no better) are not to blame in so doing. I 
have passed my life in incessant practise of the Highest 
Tantric Truths in order to benefit all sentient beings." 

He spoke as one having bitter experience for he knew 
the black side of these Tantric rites which had spread ruin 
among the people of his village, and realised the appalling 
toil required to remove this evil and its consequences during 
his novitiate with his Master Marpa. When the time came 
for him to pass away and his disciples asked for instruction 
lie stressed the simplicity of his bodily life and that there was 
little for him to do in setting his affairs in order. 

“As I own no monastery or temple I need not appoint 
any one to succeed me. The bleak, sterile hills and the 
mountain-peaks and the other solitary retreats or hermitages 
all of you may possess and occupy. All sentient beings of 
the Six Worlds you may protect as your children and fol- 
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lowers. Instead of erecting memorial stones cultivate loving 
kindness towards all parts of the Dharma and set up the 
Victorious Banner of Devotion... .For periodical ceremonies 
(in memory of my passing away) offer me earnest prayer 
from the innermost recesses of your hearts.” 

For their own advancement he says— 

“If you find a certain practice inereaxeth your evil pas¬ 
sions and tends to selfishness abandon it, though it may 
appear virtuous; and if any line of action tend to counteract 
the Five Evil Passions and to benefit sentient beings, know 
that to be true and holy Dharma and continue it, even 
though it should appear to be sinful to those bound to worldly 
conventionalities. ’ ’ 

The story of his death that Rechung records is beautiful 
and mystical. Having overcome the illusions of the ego he 
manifested himself at several places at once, preaching to 
many people and exhorting them in a true Buddhist spirit. 
With a psalm of advice to his disciples Jetsun Milarepa ends 
his earthly manifestation—this is the last verse: 

“If you tread the Secret Path ye shall find the shortest 
way; 

If you realise the Voidness, Compassion will arise 
within your hearts; 

If you lose all differentiation between yourselves and 
others, fit to serve others you will be; 

And when in serving others you shall win success then 
shall ye meet with me,— 

And finding me ye shall attain to Buddhahood. 

To me, and to the Buddha, and the Brotherhood of 
my disciples 

Pray ye, earnestly, without distinguishing one from 
the other.” 

After this he sank into the quiescent state of Samadhi— 
“Thus did Jetsun (Milarepa) pass away at the age of eighty- 
four years on the fourteenth day of the last of the three 
winter months of the Wood Hare Year (a.d. 1135) at dawn.” 

His age was that of Shakyamuni, and his manner of 
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passing the same. So has it been with many of the great 
Arhats of Buddhism. 

It is impossible in this brief article to do any justice to 
his spiritual teachings and ecstasies of love and devotion 
which inspired the knowledge in so many that Life itself is 
Yoga and every thought word and deed a part of the mystic 
practice. My sincere hope is that this short resumS of his 
biography will send many readers to the excellent translation 
by Dr. Evans Wentz in which much of the most beautiful 
and highest Buddhist philosophy is stated simply, and the 
example of this true Buddhist yogin finds a fitting com¬ 
memoration. 

“Thus endeth the history of the Great Yogi named Mila- 
Zhadpa-Dorje the Guide to Deliverance and Omniscience, 
and the Bestower of the Bliss of Nirvana upon all sangsaric 
beings alike for ever and ever in the blissful feast of the 
auspicious gift of eternally increasing blessings.’* 


L. Adams Beck 



THE HYMN ON THE LIFE AND VOWS OF 
S AM ANT ABIT ADK A 

I 

Introduction’ 

My object of editing the Hymn is to produce a perfeet 
Sanskrit text as far as the present source of information and 
the facility of obtaining the material and the scholarship of 
the present editor permit. The importance of the text has 
been well known in Japan since early days, not only from 
the doctrinal point of view but as a piece of Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature accessible to Japanese scholars. Jinn (1718— 
1804) and his followers were among the foremost students of 
the text. The one who brought it first from China was 
Kobodaishi (774-835). When the late Dr. Bunyiu Nanjio 
was studying Sanskrit under Max Muller of Oxford, he col¬ 
lected according to the advice of his teacher as many original 
Sanskrit texts as he could at the time; among those there 
were the Smaller Sukhtivativyiiha, Vujracchcdikd, Prajnd- 
pdramitahridaya, and Bhadracari. Nanjio however did not 
have the chance to study the Bhadracari, and it was possible 
that his friend Kenju Kasawara was planning to take up 
this study himself. Dr. Kaikioku Watanabe was the first 
who made a thorough investigation of the text while he was 
studying in Germany (1900-1910), the result was published 
in Leipzig; 1 but the pamphlet is almost inaccessible at pre¬ 
sent. All the problems that may be raised concerning the 
Bhadracarlpranidhdna are discussed in it. My partial study 
of the text took place in 1909 and a comparison of the differ¬ 
ent Chinese and Tibetan translations of the Hymn appeared 
in a Japanese magazine called Mujinto (f&f&i®), but I was un- 
' Die Bhadracari, eine Probe buddhistisch-religiBser Lyrik unter- 
Burlit mid heruusgogebeu. Inaugural Dissertation zur Erlnngung der 
Doktorwttrdc dor phUotopbiscken Fnkultkt der Kaiser Wilhelms- 
Universitiit xu Strassburg, vorgelogt von Kaikioku Wntnimbe aus Tokio. 
Leipzig, Druek von G. Kreyaing, 1912. 
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fortunately prevented from pursuing the study any further. 

This Ilynm sometimes known as an epitomised Kegon- 
gyo contains the essence of the Buddhist life ex¬ 

pressing itself in the ten vows and culminating in rebirth in 
the Pure Land of Amitabha. It may be in a way regarded 
as the foreshadowing of the Pure Land doctrine. 

Samantabhadra, frequently abbreviated as Bhadra, is 
one of the most important Bodhisattvas belonging to Maha- 
vana Buddhism; he symbolises in his life, virtues, and vows 
everything that is required of a good faithful follower’of the 
Buddha. 

It has been widely circulated as an independent Hymn 
all over the Buddhist countries, but the title varies according 
to the localities where it is found: in Japan, Bhadracari 
nfima sumuntabhadra-pramdhunam ; in Nepal, Bhadracaril- 
pranidhdna, or Arya-bhadracari(-mahdy-pranidhdna-rdja ; in 
Tibet, Arya-samantabhadra-caryd-pranidhdna-rdja; 1 quoted 
in Nantideva’s Sikshdsamuccaya (pp. 290, 291, 2 297) as Arya- 
bhadra-caryd-gatha. 

Going over these different titles, we conclude that Bhadra 
is the abbreviation of Samantabhadra, and that carl stands 
for carya. It is likely that the Hymn was first written in a 
dialect form which was later turned into classical Sanskrit. 

The composition of the Hymn must have taken place 
rather early in the history of the Maliayana sutras. When 
Buddhabhadra translated (a.d. 418-420) the Sixty-Volume- 
Kegonkyo in which the sutras belonging to the Kegon family 
are put together, he did not find this Hymn in the Kegonkyo', 
and produced it as an independent work in 420 a.d. under 
the title, Wen shu shih li fa yiian ching 
ManjusrTpranidhana-sutra. 

According to the statement in the Ch‘u san tsang hi chi 
the following was found inscribed in the Chinese 

1 "RAja” is dropped in three of the five commentaries on the 
Hymn. 

* Arya is omitted here. 
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translation: 4 'The four groups of Buddhists in the foreign 
country generally recite this Hymn when they worship the 
Buddha, vowing to seek the truth of Buddhism.” Prom this 
we may infer that the Hymn was in wide circulation in 
India at the time of the Chinese translator, both among the 
ordained and the lay followers. 

In one of the esoteric sutras known as Ch‘en chiu miao 
fa lien hua ching t oang \ju ck'ieh kuan chih i kuci ( ching ) 

(&) the following reference 
is made to the Hymn, “After making proper obeisance to 
the Buddha the devotee should once recite the Samantabha- 
dracarva-pranidhana with singleness of mind, thinking of all 
Buddhas and Bodhisattvas, and reflecting with a pure heart 
on the signification of each phrase of the Samantabhadra- 
carya-pranidhana. ” The Sutra is concerned evidently with 
the honouring of the Saddharmapundarlka Sutra, and yet 
the devotee is asked reverently to recite the Hymn in connec¬ 
tion with it. This shows that the recitation of the Ilymn 
formed a regular part in the Buddhist service already in the 
seventh century when the above-mentioned sutra was trans¬ 
lated into Chinese. 

We read in the life of Amogha in the Biographies of the 
High Priests completed in the Sung dynasty (988 a.d.) that 
Amogha when a child was able to recite the Wen shu p’u 
hsien hin yuan i n two nights while other 

children were supposed to learn it by heart in one year. 
Amogha was one of the translators of the Hymn. No doubt 
it was still popularly recited among the Indian Buddhists. 

Seeing that during the last two thousand years the 
Hymn has been treated as containing the gist of Mahayana 
Buddhism crystallising all the merits in connection with the 
life of the bodhisattva, the Hymn deserves a careful study 
on the part of scholars. 

There are three Chinese translations of this Hymn. The 
oldest of them is Buddhabhadra’s Manjusri-pranidhdna 
Siltra ( )> °f which mention is made above; 
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compared with the present Sanskrit text here reproduced 
Buddhabhadra’s translation has less stanzas, and as to its 
contents we notice some disagreement in detail. Buddha¬ 
bhadra’s line consists of five Chinese characters instead of 
seven as in other cases. Translation is not quite literal, that, 
is, it is not a word-for-word translation, but the translator 
seems to have a better grasp of the meaning. It is interest¬ 
ing to note that Buddhabhadra’s title is Manju&npranidhdna 
and not Samantabhadra-caryd-pranidhdna, by which latter 
title the Hymn is now better known to us. Is it possible that 
originally ManjusrI and Samantabliadra were different names 
for the same individual Bodhisattva as is sometimes main¬ 
tained by some Chinese Buddhist exegetists? It is certain 
that the llymn was known at one time in its history as Mafi- 
jusripranidhdna and not as Samantabhadra-pranidhdna » 

The second Chinese translation was done by Amogha- 
vajra in the reign of Tai Tsung (763-779) of the T‘ang 
dynasty under the title P‘u hsien p‘u sa hin yuan tsan (Jgf-jgf- 
mmmm ). This agrees best with the Sanskrit. 

The third one was produced by Prajfia, in the twelfth 
year of Chen yuan (796) as the concluding Gathas of the 
Fourty-Volume Kegongyo (Eg-Hfj£§£). The work began on 
the fifth day of the sixth month of the twelfth year of Chen 
yuan (796), and a complete copy was presented to the 
emperor on the twenty-fourth day of the second month of 
the fourteenth year of the same era. This on the whole 
agrees with the Sanskrit. 

As mentioned above, this Hymn was circulated indepen¬ 
dently, when it first came to China; perhaps it was so in 
India too. And it was not until when the Forty-Volume 
Kegongyo was translated that the Hymn was found itself 
incorporated in the Kegongyo. Later on, however, it became 
detached again from the mother Sutra assuming its in¬ 
dependence ; in Nepal we find the Hvmu circulated as such. 
And in Japan too it is recited and studied as not necessarily 
belonging to the Kegongyo. 
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The fact that it was once taken into the body of the 
Kcyongyo is shown by the prose prologue which is found in 
the Nepalese text as well as in the Japanese even when it is 
used separately. 

According to Ch'eng kuan who wrote a commentary 
on the Fourty-Volume Kegongyo there was an entry in the 
two preceding translations, Buddhabhadra’s and Amogha- 
vajra’s, to the following effect: 

“In each of the two preceding translations we read that 
‘this is the work of Hsien chi hsiang p‘u mt 
(BhadraSrI Bodhisattva), and not a sutra preached by 
Buddha himself*. But as we know that this is the teaching 
of P‘u hsien p { u sa (Samantabhadra Bodhisattva), 

there is a confusion of the names [in the above entry], that 
is between P‘u hsien (Samantabhadra) and Hsien shou 
(Bhadrasrl) j and again as this Ilymn has been in cir¬ 
culation generally independently, so it is probable that the 
ancient masters of the Tripitaka regarded it as not oue of 
the Sutras preached by Buddha himself.” 

It is difficult to know how Hsien shou came to be 
confused with P‘u hsien because there seems to be 

great difference between the two terms, except Bhadra which 
is common to them. If any confusion were possible, it 
might take place between Bhadracarl and Bhadrasrl. And 
it is likely that the Hymn was known in some quarters under 
the title of Bhadrasri-pranidhana instead of Bhadracarl- 
prapidhana, which latter being the title of our text. From 
1 his fact the Hymn probably came to be known as the work 
of Bhadrasrl, that is, Hsien chi hsiang or Hsien shou 

Uti* While the Hymn is generally entitled as Bhadracart- 
pranidhdna as we have already noted, we have reason to 
suspect that it was also known among some Mahayanists as 
Maiijusrt-pranidhdna j 1 for Buddhabhadra’s Chinese trans¬ 
lation bears this title. 

1 Mnfiju is the synonym of Bhadra us they both menu "beauti¬ 
ful" or "lovely." 
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According: to Tsung mi’s (>£&) view which is recorded 
as a note to this passage, he thinks Bhadrasrl extracted these 
passages from the Sutra relating to the life and vows of the 
Bodhisattva and made them into a form of Hymn. 

The Ilymn that was introduced into Japan was the one 
brought over to China by Amoghavajra. Amoghavajra who 
came to China about 747 a.d. was a representative of the 
esoteric Buddhism which at the time prevailed in the southern 
Tndia and Ceylon. He brought a number of Sutras belong¬ 
ing to this school and the Bhadracarl-pranidhana was among 
them. It was Kukai who first brought the Hymn to 
Japan in 806 a.d. ; he was the disciple of Hui kuo and 
Hui kuo transmitted the esoterisra of Amoghavajra. 

After Kukai, Engyo Jfilfy who was Ills disciple brought 
two handwritten copies of the Hymn (836). Eight years 
after Engyo, Eun JJjg brought another copy of the Hymn 
from China; Ennin [H]£: was the last importer of the text 
from China. Hitherto the Hymn was brought by the Bud¬ 
dhist priests of the Shingon sect, but for the first time a 
priest belonging to the Japanese Tendai school carried a copy 
of it back to Japan. Altogether five different copies came 
■over here from China, but the one we still have belongs to 
Kiikai's transmission ; all the rest are lost now. 

Kukai’s original copy is evidently lost, but four different 
copies of it are still in existence, and the oldest one dates back 
as far as 966. And the text in circulation at present is the 
one revised by Jinn who carefully collated the four different 
•copies made from Kukai’s original copy. Jiun’s revision 
probably dates not later than 1767, this being the year when 
he began to lecture on his own manuscript of the Bhadracari- 
pranidhana. 

The text is not written in pure classical Sanskrit 
throughout; a great deal of the Gatha dialect is mixed as is 
shown in the following table: 1 

1 Here the numerical figures refer to the verses, and the annexed 
letters, a, b, c, d to the divisions of n vorse. The pure Sanskrit form 
is in parentheses. 
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agri (agre), 3a, 28a. 
agru (agras), 48d. 
acintiya (acintya), 28b. 
atitaku (altalcas), 13a. 
adhimucyami (adhimucyami), 
7b. 

adhveshami (adhye.sbami), 
10c. 

anantariyiUii (anantaryaiii), 
51a. 

anuttaru (anuttaras), lOd. 
anumodayami (anumo- . 
day ami), 9d. 

abhinirhari (abhinirhare), 
34b. 

abbiyacami (abbiyacami), 
lib. 

alamkrtu (alamkrtas), 47b. 
aseshata (ascshatas), 3c, 29a, 
34c. 

asangata (asangatS), 10b. 
ahu (aham), lc, 4d, 8d, 9d, 
10c, 12d, lGd, 18d, 33b, 35d, 
41c, 59c, 60c. 
amukhi (amuiche), 58b. 
imi (ime), 58a. 
imu (imam), 42d, 48d, 50b, 
51c, 54a, 55d. 
ekacari (ekacarya), 23d. 
otari (avatare or avataret), 
29d, 33c, 34d. 
kareya (kurvlya), 25c. 
karmatu (karmatas), 20a, 46c. 
kavatu (kayatas), Id, 8c, 23c, 
43a. 

kftlakryam (kalakrivam), 57a. 


keci (kecit), la, 14a, 15a. 
kriva (kriyam), 44d. 
kle.satu (klesatas), 20a, 46c. 
kshipru (kshipram), 49c, 51d, 
53a. 

kshetra (kslietrjliii), 28a. 
ksbetri (kshetre), 25b. 
gatana (gatiinam), 41a. 
gatishu (gatishu), 16b, 20b. 
gatebhi (gatais), 14c. 
gatva (gatva), 53b. 
gotratu (gotratas), 52b. 
cakru (cakram), lOd. 
cari (caryft), 22abc, 26bc, 28(1, 
41b. 

cariyilya (caryayim), 45c. 
cariyaye (caryS.ve), 23a. 
cari (carya), 23d. 
cariye (caryaye), 42c, 45a. 
carya (carya), 43b. 
carika (carikah), 29d. 
jagasva (jagatas), 9a, lid, 
15c, 21c, 30c, 61d. 
janetha (jfiya or jayasva), 
54d. 

jatismaru (jatismaras), 16b. 
janati (janati), 55a. 
janayi (jani), 45d. 
jinana (jinanam), 2b, 4c, 26a. 
jinebhi (jinais), 14c, 56a. 
jinebhih (jinais), 3d. 
jnftnatu (jnanatas), 27b, 52a. 
jyeshthaku (jyeshthakas), 
42a. 

tahi (tatra), 59a. 
tavata (tiivat),46d. 
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tebhi (tebliis), 23b, 24c, 56a. 
trivadhva(tryadkva), lb, 29b, 
31b, 32c, 33a, 34a, 41a, 56a. 
tha (atha), 29c. 
thapayaraanah (sthapaya- 
' man ah), 21b. 
thihantu (tisbthantu), 11c. 
thihitva (sthitva), 45c. 
dadeyam (dadyam), 47d. 
dadvu (dadyam), 47b. 
darsitu (drashtu), 11a. 
dukhAm (duhkhAni), 21n. 
desayi (dexaye), 18d. 
dvesbatu (dveshatas), 8b. 
dharsayi (dharsayet), 53d. 
dhArayaniAriu (dharaya- 
mai?as), 26a. 
dharayi (dharayet), 54b. 
dharmata (dharmata), 3c. 
dhArmiku (dharmikas), 15c. 
dhimucyami (adhimucyami), 
3d. 

dheshana (adhyeshana), 12b. 
dhriyanti (dhriyante), 13b. 
namana (nama),43c. 
namayaml (namayarai), 12d, 
42d, 55d. 

nitvti (nityam), 16d, 24c. 

nishanpaku 

(nishappakas), 

3b, 28c. 

parikshayu (parikshayas), 
19d, 51d. 

paripuri (paripurpiya), 58c. 
parivrtu (parivptas), 25b. 
paxyi (pasyet), 49c. 


pasyiya (pasyeya), 33b, 57c. 
pasye (pasyeya), 25a. 
papaku (pApakas), 51a. 
papu (papas), 8a. 
pi (api), 29c. 
pupvatu (punyatas), 27b. 
puja (pilja), 7a. 
pujayami (pujayAmi), 7d. 
pujitu (pujitas), 52d. 
purayi (piirayeva), 38d, 41c, 
44d. 

pratidesayam! (pratidesa- 
yami), 8<1. 

pradakshinu (pradakshipa), 
15d. 

pram An u (pramapam), 45ab. 
pravartayi (pravartayet), 53c, 
bodhayi (bodhaye), 12d, 19b. 
bhadracarl (bhadracarya), 
49d, 51c, 54a, 62a. 
bhadracarl (bhadracarya), 

2d, 7c, 38d, 61a. 
bhadracarlya (bhadracaryayas 
or -caryAyAm), 24b, 41d, 
44a. 

bhadracarTye (bhadra- 
caryaye), 56d. 
bhavi (bliave), 16b, 27a. 
bhaveyva (bhavevam or 
bhavet), 45ab. 
bhaveyya (bhaveyam or 
bhavet), 16d, 23b, 24c, 46a. 
bhaveyyu (bhaveyus), 58b. 
bhoti (bhavati), 51d, 52d. 
bhotu (bhavatu), 19d, 43d, 
52b. 
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bhontu (bhnvantn), 13a, 14(3, 
15d. 

ma (ma), 54d. 
raanjusirl (mafijusri), 44b, 
55a. 

mandali (maiitfale), 59a. 
manena (raanasu), Id, 2e, 8c. 
mayi (maya), 8a, 12c, 61b. 
raa.ru (raaras), 53d. 
mitra (mitrarii), 24a. 
yatha (yatha), 55a. 
yasyimu (yasyemam), 49d. 
yavata (yavat), la, 14a, 15a, 
21d, 46a, 46c, 58d. 
yotra (yatra), 54c. 
r&gatu (ragatas), 8b. 
tutebhi (tutais), 18ab. 
rupatu (rupatas), 52a. 
labheyya (labbheyam), 59c. 
vandami (vandami), lc, 7d. 
varebhi (varais), 5ac, 6ab. 
varnatu (vanjatas), 52b. 
vaca (vaca), Id, 8c. 
vacatu (vacatas), 23c. 
vacayi (vacayet), 54b. 
vikurvitu (vikunvitas), 45d. 
vijanati (vijanati), 54c. 
vidusya (idurasya), 42c, 43c. 


vibudhvana (vibudlmna), 
35b. 

vibudhyiva (vibudhyeyam), 
41d. 

vimuktu (vimuktas), 20b. 
viragayi (viragaye), 24d. 
subhaye (subhayai), 44a. 
sobhani (sobhane), 59a. 
srutva (srutva), 48b. 
samcitu (samcitas), 12c. 
sattvahitamkari (sattva- 
hitamkare), 58d. 

.sada (sada), 15b. 
samantatabhadra (samanta- 
bhadra), 42b, 50c, 55b. 
samagamu (samagamas), 24c. 
sasainyaku (sasainyakas), 
53d. 

sarvi(sarve), lc, 10c, 21a, 22d, 
25d, 35d, 41c, 44cd, 45d. 
sujlvitu (sujlvitas), 50a. 
sutana (sutanam), 3b, 28c. 
.sutu (sutas), 42a. 
sutebhi (sutais), 14d, 25d. 
sukhavati (sukhavati), 57d 
stavaml (stavami), 4d. 
svagatu (svagatas), 50b. 


II 

An English Translation 

1. All the lions of mankind in all the three divisions of 
time who are in the ten quarters of the universe—all these 
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without exception, I, the pure one, salute with body, speech, 
and mind. 

2. Making my body as numerous as particles of dust 
composing the earth I pay reverence to all the Buddhas, 
imagining in mind to be in the presence of all the Buddhas, 
by virtue of Bhadra’s Life-of-vows. 

3. Buddhas as numerous as particles of dust are sitting 
surrounded by the Bodhisattvas, even at the end of a particle 
of dust; thus I believe all the universe without exception is. 
filled with the Buddhas. 

4. And of them, with an ocean of voice in which all 
notes of sound are found, I praise all those Buddhas, by 
exalting all the virtues of these Buddhas, which are like 
the ocean of inexhaustible nature. 

5. With the best flowers, wreaths, musical instruments, 
ointments, umbrellas, lamps, and incenses, I make offerings- 
to the Buddhas. 

6. With the best garments, scented wood, powdered 
incense in heap equal to the Meru, arrayed with all these 
excellent (offerings), most exquisitely I make offerings to the 
Buddhas. 

7. This is, I believe, what is to be the best, munificent 
offering to the Buddhas; it is due to my faith in the life of 
Bhadra that I salute and make offerings to all the Buddhas. 

8. And all the sins that may have been committed by 
me, due to my greed, anger, and folly, with my body, speech, 
and mind, I make full confession. 

9. And what is the happiness of all beings, the 
Learners, the non-Learners, Pratyeka-Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, 
and all the Buddhas, in the ten quarters,—for all that I feel 
sympathetic joy. 

10. Those who being awakened in enlightenment are 
the light of the world in the ten quarters have attained non¬ 
attachment, all these I entreat to revolve the wheel that is 
unsurpassed. 

11. Those who wish to manifest Nirvana I entreat with 
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folded hands, to stay [in this world] for a number of Kalpas 
equal to particles of dust making up the earth, for the benefit 
and happiness of all beings. 

12. Whatever goodness, accumulated by me accruing 
from the Salutation, Offering, Confession, Sympathetic Joy, 
Request, Solicitation, all this I dedicate towards enlighten¬ 
ment. 

13. May all the Buddhas of the past be revered, and 
those residing now in the ten quarters of the world and 
those of the future—may they be at ease, be fulfilled in their 
aspirations, and awakened to enlightenment. 

14. May all the lands in the ten quarters be pure, exten¬ 
sive, and filled with Buddhas who went under the king of 
the Bodhi tree and with Bodhisattvas. 

15. May all beings in the ten quarters be always happy 
and healthy; the benefit of righteousness be possessed by all 
beings; let them be blissful, and their wishes be fulfilled. 

16. While practising a life of enlightenment, wherever 
l may be born in the paths of existence, may I remember my 
previous lives; in all the forms of life I may be born and pass 
away, but may I always lead a mendicant’s life. 

17. Learning after all the Buddhas, perfecting the life 
of Bhadra, let me always practise a pure and spotless life 
of morality, without breakage, without leakage. 

18. With the speeches of the gods, with the speeches of 
the Nagas, with the speeches of Yakshas Kumbhandas, and 
mankind,—with all the speeches wherever there are speeches 
in the world, I will disclose the Dkarma. 

19. Let him who is disciplining himself in the exquisite 
Paramitas, never be confused in mind as regards enlighten¬ 
ment; from those sins that are hindering let him be 
thoroughly freed. 

20. Let me practise in the walks of life emancipation 
from karma, evil passions and from the way of M5y&; like 
the lotus that is not stained by water, like the sun and the 
moon that are not attached to the sky. 
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21. Extinguishing all pains in the evil paths, establish¬ 
ing all creatures in happiness, let me practise [the life of 
Bhadra] for the benefit of all creatures, as far as there are 
lands and paths in the ten quarters. 

22. Conforming to the lives of all beings, perfecting 
the life of enlightenment, and holding up the life of Bhadra, 
let me discipline myself to the very end of time. 

23. May I always be associated with those who would 
keep company with me in the life [of Bhadra] ; let us all 
practise one life of vows with body, speech, and mind. 

24. Those well-wishing friends who are witnesses of 
the life of Bhadra, with them may I always be associated, 
and may I never grow tired of them. 

25. Let me always be personally in the presence of the 
Buddhas, leaders surrounded by the Bodhisattvas, and let 
me make them munificent offerings without growing weary 
to the end of time. 

26. Holding up the true law of all the Buddhas, mak¬ 
ing the life of enlightenment shine out, and purifying the 
life of Bhadra, let me discipline myself to the end of time. 

27. And transmigrating through all the paths of ex¬ 
istence I have infinitely accumulated all merit and wisdom; 
let me be an inexhaustible store-house, filled with all the 
virtues such as Supreme Wisdom, Skilful Means, Mental 
Concentration, and Emancipation. 

28. There are lands as numerous as particles of dust 
at the end of a particle of dust, and in each of these lands 
there is an inconceivable number of Buddhas, whom I see 
sitting in the midst of the Bodhisattvas, I disciplining myself 
in the life of enlightenment. 

29. Thus, in all the quarters without exception, even 
to the hair-like passage through all the three divisions of 
time, there is an ocean of Buddhas, an ocean of lands, an 
ocean of Kalpas of [devotional] life: into all these may I, 
enter. 

30. There is one voice containing an ocean of meaning, 
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a voice of purity uttered by all the Buddhas, which is the 
voice in accordance with the aspirations of all beings,—this 
is the eloquence of the Buddha, into which may I enter. 

31. And revolving the wheel of the doctrine, and by 
the power of the understanding, may I enter into those in¬ 
exhaustible sounds and languages of the Buddhas walking 
in the three divisions of time. 

32. Entering into all future time may T enter in an 
instant; and into the three divisions of time measure, at an 
instant point of time, may I discipine myself. 

33. May I see all the lions of mankind in the three 
divisions of time in an instant, and may I always enter into 
their realms with the power of emancipation which is like 
MfiyS. 

34. And may T manifest throughout the three divisions 
of time excellent lands in full array at the end of one particle 
of dust; thus may I enter into all the Buddha-lands in full 
array in the ten quarters without exception. 

35. The world-lamps of the future when enlightened 
will revolve the wheel and show themselves in Nirvaj.ia in 
absolute tranquillity: all those leaders may I approach. 

36. By the power of the psycliic faculties swiftly 
moving everywhere, by the power of the vehicle in every 
direction, by the power of deeds productive of all virtues, 
by the power of all-pervading good-will, 

37. By the power of all-purifying merit, by the power 
of wisdom which is conducive to non-attachment, by the 
power of Transcendental Wisdom, Device, Mental Concentra¬ 
tion; accumulating the power of enlightenment, 

38. Purifying the power of Karma, crushing the power 
of passions, disarming the power of the evil one, may I 
perfect all the power of the life of Bhadra. 

39. Purifying the ocean of lands, releasing the ocean 
of beings, reviewing the ocean of phenomena, plunging into 
the ocean of wisdom, 

40. Purifying the ocean of deeds, fulfilling the ocean 
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of vows, worshipping the ocean of Buddhas, may I discipline 
myself untiringly in the ocean of Kalpa. 

41. The excellent deeds and vows of enlightenment 
which belong to the Buddhas of the three divisions of time, 
all these without exception, may I fulfil, and awake in 
enlightenment for the sake of the life of Bhadra. 

42. There is the eldest son of all the Buddhas, whose 
name is Samantabhadra; to those who walk the same path 
as this wise one may I dedicate all the good works [of mine]. 

43. Purity of body, speech, and mind, purity of life, 
and purity of land: such is the name of Bhadra, the wise 
one, with such as he I wish to be equal. 

44. To be thoroughly pure in the life of Bhadra, may 
I discipline myself in the vows of Manjusri, untiringly 
through all the future time I wish to fulfil all the deeds 
without exception. 

45. Let me practise all the deeds that are beyond 
measure, let me practise all the virtues that are beyond 
measure; establishing myself in the deeds that are beyond 
measure, let me know all their miraculous powers. 

46. Only when space-limits are reached, only when the 
end of beings is reached, with none left, not even with a single 
being unsaved, only when karma and passions are exhausted, 
then my vows would come to an end. 

47. There are innumerable lands in the ten quarters 
which are adorned with jewels, may I give them to the Bud¬ 
dhas; all the excellent happiness that belongs to the gods 
and men may I give to [them] for Kalpas [as numerous as] 
particles of dust composing the earth. 

48. Listening for once to this king of the turning-over 
of merit, faith will grow [in one’s heart] who will seek after 
the supreme enlightenment, the merit thereby acquired will 
be the highest and most excellent of all merits. 

49. One who practises the life and vows of Bhadra 
will be kept away from evil paths as well as from bad friends 
and will instantly see that Amitabha. 
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50. They will easily obtain whatever is profitable, they 
will live a worthy life, when they are born among human 
beings they will be welcomed; they will be like Saraanta- 
bhadra himself before long. 

51. When a man has committed by reason of his 
ignorance the five sins of immediate nature, let him recite 
this hymn called “the life of Bhadra”, and have his sins 
instantly and completely extinguished. 

52. He will be endowed with wisdom, beauty, and the 
auspicious marks, born in a [high] caste, in a [noble] family; 
he will not be crushed by a host of heretics and evil ones, 
will be revered in all the triple world. 

53. He will immediately go under the Bodlii tree, king 
[of trees], going there he will take his seat for the welfare 
of beings, he will be awakened in enlightenment, revolve the 
wheel [of Dharma], he will entirely crush evil ones with 
his army. 

54. When a man holds, recites, preaches this life and 
vows of Bhadra, the Buddha knows what maturity he will 
attain, have no doubt as to [his attaining] the excellent 
enlightenment. 

55. Manjusirl the hero knows, so does Samantabhadra; 
following them in my study I apply all my good deeds 
[towards that end]. 

56. By the turning over of merit which is praised as 
best by the Buddhas of the past, present and future, I apply 
all my good deeds towards the attainment of the most 
excellent life of Bhadra. 

57. At the time of my death, all the hindrances being 
cleared off, may I come in the presence of the Buddha 
Amitabha, and go to his land of bliss. 

58. Having gone there, may all these excellent vows 
come up in my mind; and may I fulfil them without excep¬ 
tion in order to benefit all beings to the full extent of the 
world. 

59. May 1 be born in the assembly of the Buddhas pure 
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and delightful, and in a most beautiful lotus, and obtain 
there the declaration of my future destiny in the presence 
of the Buddha Amitabha. 

60. Having obtained the declaration of my future 
destiny, I will, then, transforming myself in many hundreds 
of kotis of forms, benefit all beings in the ten quarters, in 
a most liberal manner, by the power of my wisdom. 

61. By whatever goodness gathered by myself by recit¬ 
ing this life and vows of Bhadra, let all the pure vows of the 
world be fulfilled in a moment. 

62. By the infinite and most excellent merit which is 
acquired by devoting one self to the life of Bhadra, let the 
whole world sinking in the flood of calamities go to the 
most excellent city of Amitabha. 


Hokei Idumi 
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BHADRACARIPRANIDHANA 

BT^| ^T^T^.TJTH TR IRR: 111 It 

w^resftqn^rRUR'TO: srffti’TFt ^rctfa wm^ i 

n* n 

s^ncsnfa nut i 

J 7 ^HTT^ft ipfavTij S^fV^fa 37ft fs^tfa: n 9 n 

^ ^ afaq s - s gy&fn : 1 

fl 4 f 3 5 TPA J jKI 1 RtTroTAHT*tj, J I rTT» W °l*ft H^T <7 U g l) 

tppftfa ^ jnru^tfWraf^R^^f^: 1 
<ftmfrfa 3 ^retfa: iC. 3 ^ ^ fa^nn Aidfa 11 mi 
w^ifa 3 3 R^anfvi: 1 

a^fafwfa^ftfw: £3^ a*j fimm Ardfa H §n 

3 T 3 3^37 f 3 3 ?TCI HT^rAlHarfif fr^rfsrnTfTR. I 

^Kfa ^spplt iis 11 

33 fw nfa trrg «%nrr ung 3313 i 

3 iT 3 g 3 R h?r 333 ?r ufalwft sre 111« 

33 333 sn^i %nj^ei^iKi trA ifsRT^TR 1 

^3533133 a^HTnt a 11 <> 11 

3 3 pfcsn^n Ttfv f^«J ^TH^-ninm: 1 

flffif 3 $ 3 jSj 3 fa ?TT 3 T 3 f 31^33 A 33 AT 3 11 qo II 
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fkrTT’tl RTTR II <M II 

^K^rgaisf^wi^ *ftg?p&#TORT^RTrro i 

*rw R>i ufa Rf#qj ftftitvft mmpft ?i§ ?nfR ii<k# 

gfsm *t=g ^niliTf gm i? ^ fwijfTT g^gf*? i 
% ^ spim n rsg vft^g sftfqfggm n<*?u 

•>IT^ -%fa gtjfgfrj mpg sgrcn i 

sftfVffKTTtfa fmifvrf*Rrlfvi ^ II =fti II 

^Ng^fijg-^rra gfa?n: ?rg vfrg ^rtnr: i 
gpimipi ^ vrf% ngftpg ^g mu# 

Ttfirqft ^ ^r? m*iprft vifa gnftws *r4n?ftg t 
mmj uaftnit 3T§ fmg ww u ii 

gPtfRRTRRftrapRPtft ng^f< ^jftggmrpin: i 

fmwf qfcgm fnsm^^f5T5 m*?R ii is H 

gmtffa ^ vTR^frfH^f i 

#nfa ^ mimrrfa mfefrg§ g^jf 1 ? v*5r imtn 

^g mtfairraftipift fag * mg fagiSg i 

^ sft ^ mms w^c^#TT%g *?tg ^?r mo.# 

# 

qrig ip-sTg *mHwt fmp$ m?TR • 

wa w *foH: r 4 TJft nn^ ?ra»: #*«« 

wf4 ^ptr gw jpjhttV MmirWMqHT^: i 
?Ptmr^ fknTR #rpnr ^ito fg^u mg h^r u 
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itfi^TOTO: I 

^ UTORTOi: *rf~3 «?? n 

^ ^ TOFffl TO ftfa BHFig f^ M%iqT I 

^t ufrrcrH ^t 3 ?^ n ??» 
q sf 3 ? ^ fTOT TO f?cT^TRT vn^ 3 } f^'^f 3 TTTC I 

Flfa TOF1W fasj TODJT Frt^ ?JW ^ fatFTf 3 ? 5JTg II?}} It 

HTO fFPTOt f3R TO ^^fffvt tRt^H TO^FT I 
^ ^5T ^T. 3 } 3^KT I J ItT^i^TOtl ?i} il 

VTCTOTW f^'TT'l ?l«4 sftfTOft trfl^TOR: I 

. ^ wro: aft ^r?t^ ii ?§, ii 

?H>TOg ^ STOHTO: gintg sTT^g ^re^HTTi: i 
HsITO'RTOTf 3 lfa r n% : 211?bit'll: II ?s il 

IHIiTSnfa J3>TO2pTT TO ^ 2jf^t ^ftT 3 } I 

^gfn^r Ottoj aw af^ro ^aro: h? t n 

JtTO^a H^fTOT^ ^TP5q%g faqs^nroirTa; I 

V ^TO^Tatrlfl 11 ?0. II 

CJR^TOlfagSSftfa: H^fsi^TR JSTOTffttfa*!. I 

a^SITOH wsmtaT^ gTOTSftiataft. fa^a. u ?o 11 


fig a ^reg^xftwg aafTOwafnn fTOTTOT.' 

^3^4 Hftj^TOT^ gfTO?TO 3Tf? Hf^TO Ii ??II 


aareraa ^ararraaia; arojrroi nftiroa i 
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^ ^ fnmnni i 

fig ^ ft?fi npnfi^ ii$$ n 

^ ^ g ro n^« 

^ftrrft SR ftg^ fa^TRTg II H 

q ^ 3 rft?t c3fanstaT%g firgwi ^*rgftg i 
fa^ffi ^5 *TfaEJnrrftr 3fft ^rr^T^[ II ?M It 

IWWnpJ gwfiR *PV^I*j9ft I 
^rW^i $*g*R OT nrflrt «?* ii 

gs??g§5*l ^Rr^-nfi^ i 

ttmts Hg^T^PRR: II ^vS II 

’RfajVWTR: |?W5 *lft*?^RH: I 
*TCRc% 3R733ilHTTTT: gift H^<fao5H3T^ II II 

%R*njS firqtaqiVTO irsregs ftgftgHPi: i 

ftrow^ft fipmPRTC«?o. u 

wir: xrftrftirgs ugi?RT*n: i 
g^irgs Tig^niHPr. ^=*mgs ^ft*rfw. n#o n 

^ ^ ftHSOTiTR ft'TRT I 

?tr| gcs sft ^ftxu^; ftgfw? nftn 

Sqgf nfiftRPtf ^ ’TR S^tTcRS: I 
rTSR ft^R IRTH^rfft qiHlpft f ^ | tf* n 

sfiTijg ft$fro*lfa^OT i 

TTT^f frr^I Htg OT *R *rft H w II 
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xrfirrMT^ ’ 3 ft 3 P* I 

?rf$ m f^ 3 ; hN naan 

^ ^ JR1"J HW ^'t 3 ? ^ ^ OTT^ W 3 ! 33 ! ’JPTRTH I 
^ftqT 3 ? fRf?pn snnfa Ttar^nann 

’TRrl faF qH?H vftpqT 53^ ^%qfrT f 3 !? rt^ 3 ! I 
^ 5P3jg faVT flTCrT f 3 !? »W HfrlVT 3 !^ II ll 

Tel sr^gig ^ fs^ 3 ^ I 

f^q ^ mgrt Hmfafrm f^ 3 ! 3 ! ua-911 

■J^I 3 TfTTTi'R 3 TTT3t I 

TtfM TOngiTT^T^ 3TTJ fsrfil? II !jt II 

Trfjfo'rH vRf^r fifa^n: i 

ftjH ?! iroffr fr ^rfarTTw irfrqg «5^ft irftw 3 !^ naan 

o5TH $<**! ^TRit "rt *g 5TR I 

■*rr^u ?ft f? ?rt!(TV!?% sfq nm n f%n HTrfTfT mon 

FTF^i Wrafanfcl TR f rTTfn I 

?ft ?g vi?^ft miwR: ftjF qfisjg vftOt \m n 

rn 3 ^ T^rg Tpfrg nfag wrffTFFfT: i 

fftffamTR^fa?^. ^f5jg HtffT ?! ?! 3 tf 3 r?’ffti II3? II 

frrra ?i ?ftfv3*R; n?3 f^^gfH ?rerf?tTR i 
gujfiT ^tfv IRiff 3 ? qqi qqfq RTF ?!?! 33 !f ?!^ II q? II 

VJ H^^ufttVT 3 ! wA R^f 3 ! TTTjfafft ^T I 
ftsn^fft sq fqqrqiT h ^Tf- 5 !% 3 i iman 
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an sjT^ffr ?fr n annpws rm i 
ng trg nmnnt fnas n qn» 

fanfanr nfunwn nfrft i 

rTT’T W ?n ?R rnnunt II II 

n ntRWTfnfnafan I 

#ji<t iiftJin a ^rfanm a n gmafaSi^ naan. 11 n« n 

rf =1 Ham ?fn uf»!IinnT nfif vi^jq Hnqf: I 
ain ?ji nftsn nftramc H’stfga s*ft nma ?ft% imb 11 
af? sftnfn tA Tra^x. nfni: i 

STRiW fl=t pwqr Hirant wfaainfnnni IIMQ. II 

ajTTOII Hfai>5«T a rTfW^ f=lf4rT^f7#fklrI%: r 
^mffrTTf^ af *0f $*rf fe>9 ^T^m? ^faaasn II §0 II 

nf?r(T inf7!c% nfn afaH faifnn. I 
B*pig aa ?R 5P75H Tgn jrfijnjT^ 11^ II 

qfTTrrrRJ a?TH I 

an nnaiantnfnnn nTnfaaTngft arna n u 



THE TEMPLES OF KAMAKURA 
III 

Zen and Kamakura 

Kamakura dates its real beginnings as a centre of reli¬ 
gion, politics, and art to Minamoto Yoritomo, who in 1192 
inade the little fishing village the capital of the Shogunate. 
It was to Yoritomo's religious vein that we owe many of the 
temples in Kamakura, and it was he who gave an impetus 
to the development of architecture, sculpture, and painting, 
which was carried on by his successors, the Hojo regents 
under whom it culminated. At the time of its greatest 
prosperity Kamakura rivaled Kyoto in the arts and in reli¬ 
gion but not in luxury. 

The Zen sect in Japan, we may say, begins with the 
second return from China in 1191 of the Priest Eisai. He 
established himself first at the ICenninji in Kyoto and in 
1201 at the Jufukuji in Kamakura whose first presiding 
priest he was, so that from that time on Zen came to be 
taught in Kamakura. 

Zen is popularly called the contemplative sect because 
in its search for reality it counsels its followers to seek for 
the essence of mind in silent meditation. It claims to give 
the true teaching of the Buddha which is beyond verbal or 
literal description, indeed it abandons these as useless and 
strives for first-hand illumination. Its simplicity and direct¬ 
ness appealed to the military spirits at the time of the Hojo 
Regency, and Zen with Kamakura, one of its chief centres, 
second only to Kyoto, attained a great vogue among the 
warriors of that time and this influence has continued down 
the centuries. To the Zen influence, we owe the tea cere¬ 
mony, flower arrangement, the noble sculpture of the school 
of Unkei and the art of the Nangwa school. Zen and Japan¬ 
ese culture are closely interwoven. But it is Zen in Kama- 
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kura that interests us now, especially in connection with the 
temples which together with the natural beauties of hills 
and sea make the town even today attractive. The great 
earthquake of 1923 lay low many of the famous fanes but 
they have been restored, partly due to the interest of the 
Government and partly to the devotion of Buddhists. The 
restoration is often on a smaller scale, for today we cannot 
equal the pure architectual style of the past or the grandeur 
of the Unkei sculptures. But the Zen teaching and its 
traditions remain and Kamakura is still associated with Zen 
history and teaching. 

Let us take an imaginary journey and visit these Zen 
temples in Kamakura and see if it will not reveal to us 
something of interest and perhaps of enlightenment. 

Formerly, Kenchoji was the head and chief of Kama¬ 
kura’s five great monasteries. It was founded in 1251 by 
Tokiyori the fifth Hojo Regent w’ho himself became a priest 
five years later and who invited over from China to become 
the first Abbot of Kencho, the celebrated priest Doryu or 
Daigaku-Zenshi, his posthumous name. 

When we enter the gate we find some fine cryptomeria 
and juniper trees. Set in the midst of these are the main 
temples, the Butsuden and the Hatto. These were both des¬ 
troyed in the earthquake but have been rebuilt. The object 
of worship was a large statue of Jizo and this has been 
preserved. In a Zen temple the object of worship is generally 
£&kyamuni, the historical Buddha, but occasionally we 
find Jizo and Kwannon, and in the Meditation Hall Monju. 
The quality of mercy is specially considered in Buddhism 
and both Jizo and Kwannon are Bodhisattvas of mercy. 
Jizo was specially prominent in* the Kamakura era. We 
find many fine statues of him and many interesting legends. 
Kenchoji alone has a number of attractive legends concern¬ 
ing him. Two of these legends are told by Lafcadio Hearn 
in his Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan, Vol. I. “A Pilgrim¬ 
age to Enoshima.” But there is another one w f hich is also 
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of interest and that is connected with a man named Saita. 
It is said that the site of this temple was once an execution 
ground and that this Saita was sentenced to be executed here. 
But when the executioner endeavoured to cut off the head 
of the man, his stroke failed and the sword broke in two. 
Every one connected with the execution was surprised and 
asked Saita if he could offer any explanation. Then Saita 
said that he was a special devotee of Jizo and always carried 
a small image of the Bodhisattva in his hair. His head 
was examined, the story was found to be true, and what was 
more a new mark upon his back was seen. Saita was 
pardoned for he was now considered to be innocent. The 
little image is still preserved among Kenchoji treasures. 
Jizo, the Bodhisattva of mercy, is the patron saint of 
children, travellers, and women. He is represented with a 
staff in one hand and a tama or jewel upon the outstretched 
palm of the other. 

The Jizo statue of Kenchoji has a mandala composed 
of many small Jizos; they are called the Thousand Jizo and 
are said to have been carved by the priest Eshin. The 
garden of Kenchoji laid out in the pure Zen style was very 
picturesque; it was the first landscape garden made accord¬ 
ing to the Zen ideas but the earthquake all but destroyed it. 

The first Lord Abbot of Kenchoji, Doryu, was a famous 
man. It is said that when he died and his body was burned 
shari of five different colours were discovered among his 
ashes. A shari is a small object something like a pearl 
mingled in the ashes of a sage. When the Buddha died a 
number of shari were found and these are preserved in many 
places. In Buddhist temples in Japan these can be seen 
set in gold or silver reliquaries. When the shari are not 
said to be those of the Buddha they are stated to be those 
of some holy priest. The large juniper trees near the main 
temple here are called shari-ju, trees of the shan from the 
incident of the finding the shari in the ashes of the Lord 
Abbot Doryu. 
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Behind the temple on the hill is the cave where he used 
to practise zazen (Zen meditation). Of course, at Kenchoji 
there is a meditation hall for the zazen discipline. The fine 
old one was destroyed by the earthquake but a small new one 
is now in its place. But the Kaisando, a very ancient build¬ 
ing, the hall for the founder, where the statue of Doryu is 
enshrined was spared. Behind it on a small hill is the tomb 
of Doryu. Here in a beautiful solitude repose his ashes. 
A simple monument resting on a carved lotus covers them. 
Many of his relics are preserved at Kenchoji, his robes, 
rosaries, flute, and sutras copied by himself. Here, too, 
we can see his picture. There is an interesting story told 
of him that bears repeating. lie had brought from China 
a metal mirror. After the death of the Abbot some one 
dreamed that the mirror contained a portrait of the Lord 
Abbot. But as this was known not to be true, Hojo Toki- 
mine who had loved the Abbot very much was disinclined to 
believe it, but ordered an examination of the mirror. Then 
it was found to be clouded over and when polished it re¬ 
vealed a picture of Kwannon (the Bodhisattva of Mercy) 
whose manifestation Doryu was said to be. This mirror can 
still be seen. The story shows in what high esteem and 
regard Doryu was held by his contemporaries. It is to 
these great priests of the early days of Buddhism in Japan 
that Japanese Buddhism owes so much of its spirit which 
still is vital today. 

Opposite Kenchoji is Ennoji or Arai-no-Emmado, the 
shrine of Unkei's famous and wonderful statue of Emma, 
the God of Death, so wonderfully described by Lafcadio 
Hearn. (See also “The Ruined Temples of Kamakura,” I, 
in Eastern Buddhist, Vol. Ill, No. 2.) 

Situated in a valley, back from the main road between 
Kenchoji and Engakuji is Meigetsuin. Now Meigetsuin is 
small and unimportant, but .it is interesting on account of 
its association with Hojo Tokiyori, one of the most striking 
in personality of the Hojo regents. There are many roman- 
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tic stories told of him. He it was who as a mendicant priest 
wandered about the country in order to get in touch with 
the people. The No play, “Hachinoki,” dramatises one of 
these incidents. He was devoted to Zen, and when he gave 
up public life, he entered the priesthood and retired to 
Saimyoji on the site of Meigetsuin. It is said that when he 
died, he was seated in his priest’s robes practising zazen. 

Later the temple Zenkoji was erected on this site and 
Meigetsuin was attached to it and under its jurisdiction. 
There are some treasures to be seen here. The famous statue 
of Uesugi Shigefusa, once exhibited in London, is now in the 
Ueno Museum, Tokyo, but there are others left in the posses¬ 
sion of Meigetsuin including Tokiyori’s own bust, said to 
have been carved by the first Abbot of Engakuji, of a 
material in which Tokiyori’s own ashes had been mixed. 
And in connection with shari, there is one here which was 
carried by Yoshitsune the celebrated hero. In the grounds 
of Meigetsuin are buried the ashes of the wise Tokiyori. 
A simple tomb commemorates him whose body now lies in the 
peaceful spot to which he had retired in order to practise 
meditation for the attainment of enlightenment. 

As we pass on the main road we come to Jochiji, a Zen 
temple, which boasts a fine statue of Jizo carved by Unkei, 
the master sculptor of the Kamakura era. 

Further on lies Tokeiji, formerly a nunnery, popularly 
called in ancient days the divorce temple. It was founded 
by a relative of Yoritomo, the lady Mino-no Tsubone, and 
re-established in 1285 by the wife of Tokimune. Tokeiji 
offered a sanctuary to any woman who wished to leave her 
husband. Here she could stay for three years serving in the 
temple and quite unmolested; at the end of that time she 
could have a divorce. Later the three years were reduced to 
two. This privilege was enjoyed until the later days of the 
Tokugawa era. The wife of Tokimune was the first Abbess 
and the last died twenty-six years ago. The monastery then 
became the home of an eminent Buddhist priest, the cele- 
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brated Shaku Soyen, who was Abbot of both Kencho and 
Engaku temples. He had travelled widely and attended 
the Congress of Religions in Chicago in 1893, and was known 
all over the world as a great Buddhist teacher. He was 
one of the most popular and influential priests in Japan. 
All foreign scholars interested in the study of Buddhism 
visited him. Tokeiji was indeed a kind of Mecca in the 
Zen world. Count Hermann Keyserling writes of him in 
The Travel Diary of a Philosopher: “I visited him in his 
temple at Kamakura. I have never yet had such an impres¬ 
sion of inwardness coupled with equal martial energy; this 
delicately built monk is thoroughly military in appearance. 
IIow he must have inspired the troops whom he accompanied 
through Manchuria. He is a philosopher who understands 
the spiritual meaning of the Zen doctrine to the full.” 

Shaku Soyen died in 1919 to the great sorrow of a very 
large circle of followers. He is buried in the wood back of 
Tokeiji. On a terrace reached by some steps are buried the 
former Abbesses, the tomb of the Imperial lady being 
specially enclosed. Behind them up against the hillside is 
the grave of Shaku Soyen. His tomb is a rock, shaded by a 
maple tree, and before it stands a statue of Amida. The 
heart of Mrs. Russell of San Francisco, a pupil of his, is 
buried in the garden. In his days there was a stream of 
guests coming and going at Tokeiji, but now the place is 
very quiet. There are high steps leading up to the terrace 
on which stands the temple entered by a walk bordered by 
the hagi (bush clover), which Rev. Shaku loved. When I go 
there it seems as if I could see him yet, alert, kindly, serene, 
in his yellow robe, walking in the garden or seated amidst 
his books or talking sympathetically with a guest. Tokeiji 
is lonely without him. 

Now we are ready to enter the precincts of Engakuji, 
a short distance above Tokeiji. The Engakuji grounds are 
fourteen acres in extent. The earthquake of 1923 did dis¬ 
astrous damage to the ancient buildings of this historic 
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temple, but restoration and renovation have been carried on. 
Even without buildings the natural beauty of Engakuji is 
as perfect as before. The cryptomeria trees grow as tall 
and stately as ever. It is the number and beauty of these 
trees that help to give the impressive effect of quietude and 
serenity to this spot. The visitor enters the grove of cryp¬ 
tomeria trees and lodes up at the great Sammon (gate) 
which stood firm during the earthquake. The former Butsu- 
den, so graphically and beautifully described by Lafcadio 
Hearn, was razed by the earthquake and one of the old 
temple priests was killed in it. It has not been rebuilt. 
The splendid black Buddha with the amethyst eyes was 
entirely destroyed. 

Engakuji was founded by Ho jo Tokiraune in 1282 and 
was and still is a stronghold of the Zen sect and a school for 
the study of Zen enlightenment. 

Engakuji was built by Tokimune in the style of the 
Sung dynasty of China. He sent architects to China in 
order to study architecture and upon their return the build¬ 
ings of Engakuji were constructed. Tokimune invited a 
Chinese priest to be the first Lord Abbot. He was the cele¬ 
brated Sogen called after his death Bunko Kokushi the 
posthumous title given to him by the Emperor. As with 
Doryu there are many interesting legends told of Sogen. 

The Hojo or main hall was formerly a large and 
beautiful structure with a charming garden in the Zen style. 
Here was enshrined Miroku (Maitreya), the Buddha of the 
future. This building was completely destroyed in the earth¬ 
quake but has been rebuilt in a smaller and modified style. 
Gone are the beautiful straw thatched roofs at Engakuji and 
tiled ones have taken their place, safer but less picturesque. 

The buildings have little to boast of now; it is the fine 
cryptomeria grove that gives beauty and sanctity to En¬ 
gakuji. But the great treasure of this temple, partially 
destroyed by the earthquake, the Shariden has been rebuilt 
by the government and it is listed as a national treasure. 
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It is a perfect model of the Sung style of Chinese architec¬ 
ture and the most ancient building in Kamakura. It was 
originally erected to make a shrine for the relic of the 
Buddha’s tooth which had been brought from China through 
the efforts of the Shogun Sanetomo and installed at Engakuji 
in 1301. It is said to have miraculous power and is exhibited 
in its gold and crystal shrine once each year. There are 
numerous legends handed down as to its miraculous inter¬ 
vention. Prayers have been offered before it at the time of 
calamities such as earthquakes and floods and tempests as 
well as wars and famines. In a sutra it is written: “In 
this world of suffering my relics shall change to an emerald 
jewel for the sake of the poor and unfortunate, and I shall 
scatter the seven treasures upon all mankind. I will grant 
their prayers.” 

The Hall of the Pounder back of the Shariden did not 
fall in the earthquake. This is the holiest place in Engakuji 
it contains a statue of the founder. His tomb stands above 
on a little hill from which a view of all Engakuji can be 
obtained. 

The Zendo or Hall of Meditation was destroyed but has 
been rebuilt. Here monks and often laymen come to study 
meditation under the Abbot. Engakuji’s Zendo is one of 
the quietest of all meditation halls, it seems truly removed 
from the ordinary world, so silent, so simple is its environ¬ 
ment. At certain times the sutra to Kwannon is intoned to 
the striking of a large bell near at hand but except for this 
all is silence. 

Speaking of bells, the largest bell in Kamakura and one 
of the largest in Japan is in Engakuji. It is reached by a 
flight of steep stone steps. It measures 8 feet 6 inches in 
height and 4 feet 8 inches in circumference. Its tone is 
great and musical and can be heard at a distance. 

Lafcadio Hearn again has described this bell and I 
cannot forbear quoting what he says of it. “Under a lofty 
open shed, with a tilted Chinese roof, the great bell is hung. 
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I should judge it to be fully nine feet high, and about five 
feet in diameter, with lips about eight inches thick. The 
shape of it is not like that of our bells, which broaden toward 
the lips; this has the same diameter through all its height, 
and it is covered with Buddhist texts cut into the smooth 
metal of it. It is rung by means of a heavy swinging beam, 
suspended from the roof by chains, and moved like a batter¬ 
ing-ram. There are loops of palm-fibre rope attached to this 
beam to pull it by; and when you pull it hard enongh, so as 
to give it a good swing, it strikes a moulding like a lotus- 
flower on the side of the bell. Thus it must have done many 
hundred times; for the square, flat end of it, though show¬ 
ing the grain of a very dense wood, has been battered into 
a convex disk with ragged protruding edges, like the surface 
of a long-used printer's mallet. 

“A priest makes a sign to me to ring the bell. I first 
touch the great lips with my hand very lightly; and a 
musical murmur comes from them. Then I set the beam 
swinging strongly; and a sound deep as thunder, rich as the 
bass of a mighty organ,—a sound enormous, extraordinary, 
yet beautiful,—rolls over the hills and away. Then swiftly 
follows another and lesser and sweeter billowing of tone; 
then another, then an eddying of waves of echoes. Only once 
was it struck, the astounding bell; yet it continues to sob 
and moan for at least ten minutes! 

“And the age of this bell is six hundred and fifty 
years." 

Hearn also tells an interesting story of the bell. 

“In the twelfth year of Bummei, this bell rang itself. 
And one who laughed on being told of the miracle, met with 
misfortune; and another, who believed, thereafter prospered, 
and obtained all his desires. 

“Now, in that time there died in the village of Tama- 
nawa a sick man whose name was Ono-no-kimi; and Ono- 
no-kimi descended to the region of the dead, and went before 
the Judgment-Seat of Emma-O. And Emma, Judge of Souls, 
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said to him, “You come too soon! The measure of life 
allotted you in the Shaba-world has not yet been exhausted. 
Go back at once.” But Ono-no-kimi pleaded, saying, “How 
may I go back, not knowing my way through the darkness ?” 
And Emma answered him, “You can find your way back by 
listening to the sound of the bell of Engakuji, which is 
heard in the Nan-en-budai world, going south.” And Ono- 
no-kami went south, and heard the bell, and found his way 
through the darkness, and revived in the Shada-world. 

“Also in those days there appeared in many provinces 
a Buddhist priest of giant stature, whom none remembered 
to have seen before, and -whose name no man knew, travelling 
through the land, and everywhere exhorting the people to 
pray before the bell of Engakuji. And it was at last dis¬ 
covered that the giant pilgrim was the holy bell itself, trans¬ 
formed by supernatural power into the form of a priest. 
And after these things have happened, many prayed before 
the bell, and obtained their wishes.” 

There are relics of Sogen, the first Lord Abbot, his 
rosaries, his robes, his writings but most precious of all, his 
portrait. He sits in a chair and two doves are with him, 
one at his feet and another on his sleeve. It is said when 
he was in China and received the summons of Sanetomo to 
repair to Kamakura, a dove pulled at his sleeve; and when 
he truly arrived in Kamakura and reached the shrine of 
Hachiman a flock of doves flew out to meet him. This 
pleased him and he asked that when his portrait was painted, 
doves might be painted with him. It is a pretty sentiment 
found, in connection with a vigorous and wise priest like 
Sogen, for underneath his austerity and sternness which 
almost all Zen teachers have, was a vein of gentleness and 
sympathy also to be found in his successors in the Zen dis¬ 
cipline. 

Jufukuji ranking third among Kamakura's monasteries 
is the oldest Zen Temple in Kamakura, for Eisai, the intro¬ 
ducer of the Zen school of Buddhism into Japan, was its 
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first priest. It was built on the site of an older temple built 
by Masako, the wife of Yoritomo, and that in turn had fol¬ 
lowed one which had been erected by one of Yoritomo’s 
retainers in the life of Yoritomo himself. So associations 
connected with Jufukuji are very ancient. There are many 
fine old statues in the main hall, but the most interesting 
one is a Buddha apparently cast from bronze but really made 
of paper. The pieces of paper used had sutras written upon 
them by Masako and then they were moulded into a beautiful 
statue by a famous Chinese priest and sculptor Chinwakei. 

The cemetery back of the temple is wide and beautiful. 
Here is the tomb of the intrepid Masako and of her ill-fated 
poetic son, Shogun Sanetomo. They both stand within 
caves, that of the lady Masako is covered with thick green 
moss. This graveyard is absolutely quiet, neither a sight 
nor a sound of man interrupts the stillness, truly it is a 
city of the dead. 

Passing on the road beyond, we come to Eishoji, the 
deserted temple once belonging to Zen nuns. Now there is 
nothing but the tombs of the departed nuns and a large and 
beautiful statue of Jizo, the Bodhisattva who represents 
mercy and compassion. 

Then there is the temple of Kaizo, a dependency of 
Kenchoji. Its popular name is Juroku-ido (16 Pools) for 
according to story the saint of Shingon, Kobo Daishi, made 
these sixteen pools and with the water performed many 
miracles in healing the sick. There is a red lacquer statue 
of him enshrined here. The chief Buddha of this temple 
is however Yakushi-Nyorai, the Buddha of healing, and 
among the many lengends connected with Kaizoji is one 
about this Yakushi which will perhaps bear re-telling. 

This is the story. Even during the life-time of the 
founder, a wailing cry like that of a child was heard behind 
the temple. When Genno went to investigate he found a 
little tomb from which a light was radiated and a perfume 
diffused. The Abbot recited a sutra and laid his robe upon 
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the tomb whereupon the wailing ceased. The next day the 
tomb was raised and there embedded in the earth, but fine 
and perfect was the carved head of Yakushi. Genno was 
deeply impressed by this incident and had a new statue of 
Yakushi made with this head enclosed within it. This statue 
is called the weeping Yakushi and every sixty years the body 
of the statue is open and the original head disclosed. 

Jomyoji was founded by Ashikaga Yoshikane in 1188, 
once one of the five prominent temples of Kamakura, is now 
little more than a ruin; but it is interesting because of its 
associations with the Shogun Sanetomo and his mother the 
forceful Masako. The temple has been twice destroyed by 
fire and twice rebuilt, and now has little attraction beyond 
the picturesque site and a few treasures of olden times. 
Behind the temple is the cemetery in which can be found the 
tomb of the founder. 

' Hokokuji, another Zen temple, is practically now 
destroyed, the earthquake of 1923 completing what previous 
fires had almost accomplished. Formerly it was prosperous 
and had many treasures but now almost nothing remains of 
its past. It was founded six hundred years ago by Ashikaga 
Iyetoki. Its grounds are very beautiful and the tomb of the 
first high priest Tengan is sheltered among lofty cryptomeria 
trees. 

Now we come to the last of the Kamakura Zen temples, 
Zuisenji. It was founded in 1327 by Ashikaga Motouji. 
The earthquake played much havoc with the buildings and 
there is little left but its lovely garden and its historical 
associations. The garden and its surroundings are filled 
with plum and maple trees; the azaleas give beauty in the 
spring. The view from above the temple is very fine. What 
gives a part of its interest to Zuisenji is its connection with 
Muso Kokushi who was one of the most striking personalities 
in Zen history. Kyoto temples have many memories of him, 
but Zuisenji has also, for he was its first presiding priest. 
There is a cave here where he practised zazen, but his tomb 
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is not here, for later he went to preside over Tenryuji in 
Kyoto and there his ashes were buried. This temple is also 
associated with the patriot Yoshida Shorn, for here he found 
shelter for a time. 

We have now reviewed briefly the Zen temples of Kama¬ 
kura. We know how strong the influence of Zen must have 
been to have been studied here for six hundred years. 
Zendos for the study of the Zen discipline are maintained 
at Engakuji and at Kenchoji, and these together with the 
institutions for the same purpose at Kyoto and other places 
keep up the life of Zen meditation in Japan. 

What is the life of the Zendo? Readers of the editor’s 
article “The Meditation Hall and the Ideals of the Monkish 
Discipline” in the Eastern Buddhist (Vol. II. Nos. 1 & 2) 
and later reprinted in the book, Essays in Zen Buddhism, 
know about it. Briefly it is a life led in common by a 
number of monks with the meditation hall as the centre 
and with work and meditation for their activities. The 
work consists in taking care of everything connected with 
the Zendo including cultivation of the garden or farm and 
in begging. Meditation consists in sitting silently in the 
Zendo, attempting to arrive at a solution of the problem 
( kdan ) which has been given by the teacher ( roshi ). 

Nor do only monks practise zazen. At certain times 
lay-people both men and women are permitted to join with 
the monks. In the summer vacation many university 
students are to be found practising Zen meditation; En¬ 
gakuji is especially popular with them, and there are build¬ 
ings especially designed for their use, one for men and 
another for women. Military men are often students of Zen. 
Besides getting permission to attend the meditation in the 
Zendo, the Roshi has private pupils who practise zazen in 
the seclusion of their own homes or in quiet temple rooms. 

The key to Zen meditation lies in this phrase, “There 
is something to be transmitted besides verbal teaching, which 
is independent of letters. ’ ’ What that something is medita- 
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tion will reveal, and we come to know the essence of mind 
and the reality of life. 

We are interested in Zen today in connection with its 
association with Kamakura, its vitality made into visible 
art and remarkable men. Whether warrior, artist, or priest. 
Zen brought out a man’s best powers into activity. And one 
of the fields for this activity, military, artistic, and religious 
was Kamakura, the city of temples, hills, and the sea. 

Beatrice Lane Suzuki 


BUDDHA 

Highest and beat of all Barth's great and good, 
Thou towerest over all with noble mien, 

As far around that lofty height is seen. 

Where lies the perfect path of Brotherhood. 

There in thy priestine glory thou hast stood 
From the dim hoary ages, still to guide 
Men from a sorrowing world to goodness’ side. 
Bidding them tread upon the righteous road. 

Like those high hills that skirt thy native land, 
Others have fringed along the ethereal height. 
And reared their crests to meet the eternal light. 
Peak beyond peak, in solemn pomp they stand, 
Nathless tliy peerless crest, unchallenged, free, 

In lonely grandeur, Time shall ever see. 


B. W. B. Moreno 
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Tiie Vedanta and Modern Thought, by W. S. Urquhart, 

Oxford University Press. 

Long ago Max Muller said at the Berlin Congress of 
Religions, “Vedic teachings may bring us very near to the 
earliest Christian philosophy, and help us to understand it 
as it was understood by the great teachers of Alexandria”; 
and it was a constant thought of Bishop Westcott, who 
devoted the greater part of a long life to the study of the 
Fourth Gospel, that we should not understand it in the 
West until India had made her contribution to its study. 
It was with such thoughts in mind that Dr. Urquhart, now 
Vice-Chancellor of the University of Calcutta and Professor 
of Philosophy in Duff’s great college, has made this study. 
It is the ninth in a series of books known as “The Religious 
Quest of India,” which with two other series was printed 
some two decades ago by Dr. J. N. Farquhar, late professor 
of Comparative Religion at Manchester. After long resi¬ 
dence in missionary India, Dr. Farquhar determined to make 
missionary literature respectable, and enlisted an able group 
of writers and the help of the Oxford University Press. The 
series has proved itself of great value to many besides mis¬ 
sionaries, and will be found in any great library. 

The present volume is a worthy successor to Dr. Far¬ 
quhar’s own outline of The Religious Literature of India, 
Macnicol’s Indian Theism, and James Hope Moulton’s 
Treasure of the Magi. It deals with the greatest and most 
typical of Indian systems of thought. India is incurably 
Vedantic. “As the ocean has only one taste, so there is 
only one reality”; this is the essence of the Upanishads: 
“As the ocean has only one taste, so my religion has only 
one essence, salvation from suffering,” said the Buddha. 
These two systems, the one belonging to about the Eighth 
Century B.C. and the other to the Sixth Century, are the 
sources for the philosophy of Sankara, who lived in southern 
India in the Eighth and Ninth Centuries of our era. 

“He asserts one reality, and only one, for there is no 

such thing as plurality or difference anywhere, and, 
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therefore, no beginning and no ending, nothing but that 
nearest experience which comes to each one of us, the 
consciousness of the self, intelligent just because it is 
conscious, but essentially universal rather than indivi¬ 
dual. .. .If we can negate the world we shall find that 
the world is well lost, for there is really no world, no 
individuality to lose, nothing but the all-pervading, 
eternal, infinite Reality, the fundamental, self-luminous 
Being." (Page 55.) 

This clearly is a system related to Western idealism and- 
especially to that of Fichte, who carries his idealism to the 
same lengths as Sankara, finding in the world only appear¬ 
ance anl illusion. These affinities and others with the Hege¬ 
lians and with Spinoza, Dr. Urquhart traces in a learned 
and yet readable way; and while it may seem as if the book 
were only for the student of philosophy, there is so much 
monism in the air, that writers untrained in this field are 
rather naively offering it to us in place of the old theocratic 
conception of the universe, so that this book cannot but be 
a useful tonic to all who feel that the personalist interpreta¬ 
tion of things is no longer tenable. 

Dr. Urquhart, anxious as he is to find in this typical 
Indian system the foundation-stone for an Indian Christian¬ 
ity, has made such a trenchant criticism of it that one 
wonders whether what is left is really to be reckoned with. 
For the Fourth Gospel, with its doctrine of the indwelling 
Logos, has already emphasised for all intelligent Christians 
the indwelling God, while emphasising still more strongly 
the Divine transcendence, and leaving therefore ample room 
for human freedom and initiative. In contrast with this 
invigorating Hebraic thought that of Vedantic India results, 
says Dr. Urquhart, in 

“a dream-like attitude to life, along with that sense of 
futility which attaches to dreams and the consequent 
evaporation of ideals. . The ethical life is thus robbed 
of the necessary energy for dealing with it, and because 
this life belongs essentially to the sphere of duality, we 
are required altogether to pass beyond it in reaching the 
goal of identity. The distinction between good and evil 
ceases to be the most urgent of contrasts, and presents 
itself not so much as a stimulus to effort as an oppor¬ 
tunity for acquiescence.” (Pages 213-214.) 
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While then we may agree that the Vedanta may be use¬ 
ful in calling the Christian back to the mystic sense of 
oneness with the universe, which is a need of some excep¬ 
tionally constituted individuals, on the whole it is truer to 
the facts to believe that the normal waking consciousness 
is the channel for communion with the Divine, and that 
“flight from the world is flight from God, its Creator.” 
These words of Rabindranath Tagore Dr. Urquhart quotes 
with approval, and he offers to India Christ as the Giver 
of Life abundant. 

The critical scholar might urge that this admirable 
book would have done better to pay more attention to 
Ramanuja than to Sankara, for he, living three centuries 
later, seems to have come even more definitely under the 
influence of Christian thought. It is now well known that 
the Syrian Church was particularly strong in southern India, 
and Ramanuja, with his great emphasis upon devotional love 
to God, declared that he would rather see India embrace 
Hinduism than follow the rigorous monism of Sankara. His 
own system is therefore a modified form of this idealism, 
making room for the demands of the heart, whatever the 
head may say: man, being a person, required a personal 
God. 

Many of us would indeed claim that the recognition of 
personal values is also better philosophy, for man can only 
think in anthropomorphic terms, and it is better to be fully 
anthropomorphic than partly so. Why think of the universe 
as pure thought, when we may also think of it as thought, 
will, and emotion? The Upanishads call it ultimate reality; 
ananda, joy, as well as chit, consciousness, it is true; but 
however thi§ may be, a very small number of Indian thinkers 
follow Ramanuja. The vast majority see in Sankara the 
fine flower of Indian philosophy and religious thought, who 
made the Vedanta the basis for every religious sect. 

This book then is a very weighty yet readable one. In 
spite of misprints, it is worthy of the University Press from 
which it comes, and Indian readers will note with approval 
the increasing tendency amongst such writers as Dr. Urquhart 
to sit at the feet of Indian scholars. Of the books of which 
he has mostly availed himself, more than half are by Indian 
liters- Kenneth Saunders 
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The Land op tiie Lama, by David Macdonald, Lippincott. 

$ 5.00. 

Mr. Macdonald was for sixteen years British Trade 
Agent in and on the borders of Tibet. He became a personal 
friend of the Dalai Lama, and was instrumental in getting 
him safely out of Tibet in 1909. His intimate knowledge 
of Tibetan, the Tibetan blood in his veins, and his sympathy 
with the people, are noted in a friendly foreword by the 
Earl of Ronaldshay, who has himself written a good book 
in this field. He commends Mr. Macdonald’s studies to the 
anthropologists in particular and to the rest of us in general, 
as “a story of lively and absorbing interest.” 

I agree: for while there is necessarily repetition in the 
numerous books upon Tibet which are coming out in recent 
years, there is here a good deal that is fresh, some things 
that are very revealing, and some pictures that are repulsive. 
A book on Tibet should contain all these elements, for it is 
still a land of strange and picturesque customs, of mystery- 
plays, of Dances of the Dead, of weird animism and cruel 
asceticism, of Indian Buddhism overlaid with a tropic growth 
of local superstition. These things the author describes for 
us, devoting much space to the life of the monasteries, and 
to the figures of the Pantheon before he passes on to the life 
of the laity. 

For them he does what Sir Charles Bell has already 
begun to do, that is, to give us a general yet colourful 
account of the life of the Tibetan—from the womb of his 
mother to the maw of the vulture. He does not hesitate 
to show us pictures of the dead bodies being prepared for 
this ghastly interment, nor to describe in detail disgusting 
medical practises and drugs; nor to spare the Tibetan frank 
statements as to his morals and manners. The Dalai Lama, 
whose picture makes the frontispiece of the book, has given 
his official blessing to it. Presumably he will not. read all 
that is here written. To the rest of us it makes good reading, 
if one is not squeamish, and confirms our impression of the 
Tibetan as a strange blending of the artist and the barbarian. 

How long a modern man could endure the life of a 
Tibetan household, without chimneys or sanitary arrange¬ 
ments, with little privacy and many lice, with tea containing 
as much rancid butter as it will absorb, with pariah dogs 
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everywhere and with a cook "clad in an indescribably filthy 
robe literally stiff with grease and blood," may be left to 
the imagination. But our author leaves nothing to the 
imagination; and his book is all the more valuable for this. 
Some of us will remember reading the naive and charming 
apologia for life in Tibet by a Tibetan woman, "We 
Tibetans." Here is the other side of the picture, and to 
all this is added certain valuable details of the dances and 
religious dramas which express, like the marvellous architec¬ 
ture of the Potala and the splendid temple paintings, the 
real soul of the artistry in Tibet. 

It is a pity that so few writers, with the exception of 
Nicholas Roerich, seem to have made a real study of this 
great art, nor that of the copper- and silversmiths whose 
works reach us in abundance, but of whose methods and 
training we know so little. It would be too much to ask all 
this of our good friend the author, who as Trade Agent had 
other interests; and yet he has managed to make sympathetic 
and careful studies of many aspects of the life of the country. 
Some of his photographs, such as the Lamas dancing, or 
watching the dancing boys of the Dalai Lama, like swarms 
of bees hanging to a rock, are very striking; and there are 
some useful diagrams. 

Here is a typical passage from this very readable and 
useful book (pages 151-154): 

"Air burial is most common on the plateau where fuel 
for cremation is unobtainable. The cortege now consisting 
only of two priests and the body, with its carrier, slowly 
wends its way to the top of a hill, reserved for such rites, 
in the vicinity of the town or village in which the death has 
taken place. Here it- is received by the Ragyapa, who lose 
no time in commencing their gruesome task of cutting up 
the dead. 

"They first straighten out the corpse and lay it on the 
platform. Then they flay the flesh with knives from the 
bones and feed it to vultures. The bones are crushed and 
pounded to a paste, and thrown to dogs. 

‘ ‘ As soon as possible after the removal of the body from 
the house, a ceremony of driving away the demon or evil 
spirit responsible for the death must be performed. First, 
a model of a tiger, fashioned from mud and straw, about 
a foot in length, with open jaws and fangs of barle 3 '-dough, 
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is prepared. It is painted with the tiger’s stripes, and round 
its neck is placed a cord composed of five threads of the five 
sacred colours. Astride it is placed the image of a man, 
representing the man-eating devil, also fashioned from 
barley-dough, in which have been mixed filings from the five 
holy metals, and into whose belly has been introduced a 
strip of paper on which is inscribed the phrase, ‘Devouring 
devil! Avaunt! Turn thy countenance towards the Enemy! ’ 
To lead the tiger another human figure with normal limbs 
but with a bird’s head is made from clay, and into its hand 
is put the end of the cord encircling the tiger’s neck. To 
drive the beast a similar figure with a monkey’s head is 
placed at the rear. The whole model is set up on a plank 
for ease in carrying. All present now arm themselves for 
driving out the demons. They take swords, knives, agricul¬ 
tural implements, stones, and pebbles. When night has 
fallen the ceremony begins; the celebrating lama utters a 
long incantation while the assembled laymen cry out at the 
top of their voices, ‘ Begone I Devil, begone! ’ They brandish 
their weapons and hurl the stones at imaginary demons. 
At a signal given by the priest, a selected person, named 
by the astrologer, lifts the board on which are the images of 
the tiger and its attendants, carries it some distance from 
the house, setting it down at cross-roads. The lama mutters 
spells and charms and hurls heated pebbles in all directions. 
To prevent the evil spirit from entering other houses, a 
Tantric priest surrounds them with a magic circle of en¬ 
chanted barley-flour across which the malignant spirits can¬ 
not pass. 

“There still remains one last ritual to be observed. For 
this, on the day on which the corpse was removed from the 
house, the effigy of the deceased is drawn on a piece of paper, 
together with his name, on the back being a charm. Before 
this drawing, for the period between burial and the forty- 
ninth day after death, all food and drink that would have 
been offered to the dead person when alive, is placed. The 
drawing is replaced by a facsimile every day, the original 
being burned in the flame of a butter lamp. When the last 
paper is consumed the soul is free to wing its way to paradise. 
The ashes of the papers are mixed with clay and fashioned 
into small cones, which are deposited in caves or other out- 
of-the-way places, one being kept on the altar in the family 
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■chapel. While the drawings are being consumed, the as¬ 
trologer carefully watches the flames, and from their colour 
and from the smoke that arises he determines the fate of the 
soul. If the flame be white and brilliant, the soul is perfect 
and has reached the highest heaven; red and spreading like 
a lotus intimates it will attain to the Paradise of Perfect 
Bliss, while yellow and smoky declares the soul will reincar¬ 
nate as one of the lower animals. Full instructions as to 
the ceremonies to be observed at the time of death, are given 
in the Tibetan ‘Book of the Dead. 5 ” K. S. 


The Gospel for Asia. By Kenneth Saunders, Litt. Dr. Pub¬ 
lished by the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, London, 1928. 

Both Christian and Buddhist scholars have reason to 
be grateful for the books that come from the pen of Dr. 
Saunders, of the Pacific School of Religions, Berkeley, Cali¬ 
fornia. His years of residence in Ceylon, wide acquaintance 
with Pali scriptures, his understanding and sympathetic 
mind, and his gracious use of words, make him a particularly 
capable interpreter or Oriental religions to students of Com¬ 
parative Religions. 

In the present book he has taken for his study three 
great masterpieces of scripture, namely, the Bhagavad-gita, 
the Song of the Adorable Krishna of Vedantist India; the 
Lotus of the Perfect Law that is revered by all Mahayana 
Buddhists; and the Christian Fourth Gospel by Saint John. 
In successive chapters Dr. Saunders describes with pains¬ 
taking care the historic personality of the founders of the 
three great religions involved, the times, environment and 
religious development, bringing out clearly the need in each 
case after the passing years had disclosed it, for a more 
philosophic interpretation and idealistic revelation inherent 
in but undisclosed until the appearance of these scriptures. 

Then Dr. Saunders explains with admirable insight the 
three different and characteristic understandings of the 
Eternal Order: Brahman, Dharmakaya, and Logos. Then 
follow analyses of the scriptures themselves, an indication of 
their distinctive ethical ideals and moral goals, their doc¬ 
trinal teachings, and, finally, a plea for the Christian Gospel 
as being most excellent in fact and most promising for the 
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future life of Asia. The book closes with an admirable 
selection of illustrative readings, and an unusually exhaus¬ 
tive index. 

By far the best of the book are the middle chapters that 
deal with the technical questions, these are handled with 
painstaking and discriminative scholarship. The same can 
.not be said of the opening and closing chapters which are 
well over the border of propaganda. Especially is this true 
of the chapter on the personality of the human beings who 
by these scriptures are idealised and deified. In the case of 
Krishna and Gautama Dr. Saunders is scholarly and dis¬ 
passionate, but in the case of Jesus, his loyalty leads him 
into prejudice. He presents Krishna as a shadowy form, 
of princely rank, a soldier-scholar, with soldierly ideals, who 
asserted a pure monotheism in the face of the gross poly¬ 
theism of Vedantist India. He is remembered more for his 
amorous nature than for his exact teachings, and, perhaps 
for that reason, passed the more easily into the hearts of sub¬ 
sequent India, as “the Adorable Lord.” 

Concerning Gautama, after referring to his renunciation 
of princely rank and ascetic practices, he writes: “We see 
him, genial but stately, at once the center of his brotherhood 
and their authoritative lord, and it is his personal magnetism 
which often explains the conversion of some opponent, after 
a few words with him. In hardship and success his band 
of followers remain with him, and his presence is at once 
their inspiration and their solace. That his main purpose 
was to gather a band of celibates and to train them to preach 
the Dharma, is clear.” “His chief aim was to give men a 
technique of salvation, but he sought also to make religion 
simple, moral, and universal, and to this aim the Lotus 
Scripture is true in spirit, if not in letter. It sets forth the 
great teacher of compassion as himself the Divine Compas¬ 
sion, and reveals the glad news that Love is the meaning 
of the world, and that by responding to divine love men 
may become free.” 

But concerning Jesus, while admitting that the Synop¬ 
tics picture him somewhat differently, he accepts John’s 
estimate in general and writes: “We think of Jesus as 
perfect in his humanity and therefore perfectly divine.” 
Dr. Saunders repeatedly runs together the Synoptic picture 
of the historic Jesus and John’s picture and leaves the final 
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impression that the Idealised Christ of the Fourth Gospel 
is substantially the same as the historic Jesus, and on that 
ground rests the claim that Jesus is in a unique and true 
sense: “the Son of God.” Dr. Saunders quotes approvingly: 
“Here is the Truth, the Unique Son and express image of 
the Father.” 

In the closing chapter, Dr. Saunders again passes into 
propaganda. Concerning Hinduism he writes: “The cult' 
of Krishna is idolatrous in the extreme, and the Krishna of 
the Gita has not had moral personality enough to resist 
fusion with the lascivious Krishna of the Puranas, or to 
subdue the teeming gods and demons of popular Hinduism.” 
Then he writes derogatorily of modern and popular Bud¬ 
dhism. But of modern Christianity he forgets and ignores 
its shortcomings and irrationalities, and presents only the 
best. He writes: * ‘ The Jesus of history is the differentia of 
the Christian religion. He is His religion.” “May we not 
say that the Logos dwelt in Him so fully that humanity 
and Godhead were one, and that we know what God is like 
because of this perfect Son of Man, in whom was no darkness 
at all.” 

Buddhist scholars with their clear insight see that no 
good is accomplished by emphasising characteristic differ¬ 
ences of religions. They recognise that Truth lies in the 
opposite direction, namely, toward the perceiving and 
harmonising and identifying of likenesses and similarities. 
They recognise that particularising differentiations lie on a 
lower plane than universals, and they by meditation and 
concentration seek that higher plane where all differences 
are merged and lost in the harmony of “the One.” There 
the likenesses of ideals in the Bhagavad-gita, the Lotus, and 
the Fourth Gospel take on a single and convincing beauty, 
a beauty that Asia will welcome. 


Tiie Doctrine of the Buddha, by George Grimm. Published 
by W. Drugulin, Leipzig. 

When one recalls that the very first facts about the great 
Buddhist religion trickled into Europe not much over seventy- 
five years ago, and that for fifty years thereafter exact infor¬ 
mation was very meager and unsympathetic, translations of 
sutras were often poor and misleading, then we are little 
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surprised at the slight impress Buddhism has made on 
European culture and interest. But one is further impressed 
by the rapidity and extent with which the Buddha’s Dharma 
has spread during the last twenty-five years. Many, in fact 
all of the most important Sutras have been carefully trans¬ 
lated and collated, technical meanings traced out, and, in 
general, European scholars have arrived at a common agree¬ 
ment as to general tenets of this great Religion. 

Among the many books in European languages bearing 
on this general subject that have appeared during the past 
ten years, perhaps none has been received with wider appre¬ 
ciation than has this book of Dr. Grimm. It must be said, 
however, that this acceptance has been more general in 
Europe among Christian scholars than in Asia among Bud¬ 
dhist scholars. The reason for this will appear as this 
review’ develops. 

In general, Dr. Grimm has proceeded under the con¬ 
viction that modern Buddhism with all its wide spreading 
development of docrine, philosophy and metaphysic, has left 
behind the simple and true doctrine of the Buddha. He 
asserts that Gautama had only one theme in mind, namely, 
* * suffering and the extinction of suffering. ’ * He asserts that 
Gautama defended this theme with the most severe logic and 
scientific precision. And in presenting and urging his Way 
of Life as the only solution, he warned his hearers and dis¬ 
ciples that they must not look to him or to any one else as 
an authority, but were themselves to consider the rationality 
of the proposal and were themselves to try the method pre¬ 
scribed, and if the results followed as he predicted, namely, 
enlightenment, release from bondage to life’s illusions, and 
final peace of mind, then they would convince themselves of 
the final extinction of suffering in Nirvana. 

Following this very limited and clear conviction, Dr. 
Grimm proceeds to prove his thesis in four long sections and 
an appendix in a book of 532 pages plus XXIV pages of 
Preface. The Section headings are the Four Most Excellent 
Truths: 1. Of Suffering, 2. Of the Arising of Suffering, 
3. Of the Annihilation of Suffering, 4. Of the Path Leading 
to the Annihilation of Suffering. Each section is developed 
with extreme care and logic and is buttressed by his own 
translations of extended selections of Gautama’s own words, 
or the words of his more prominent contemporaneous asso- 
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ciates. The Fourth Section on the Noble Eightfold Path is 
particularly good. He enters so sympathetically and under- 
standingly into the deepest and highest spirit of the Bud¬ 
dha’s teaching that it sweeps the reader along to the 
Buddha’s own conclusion and conviction. And the name 
that the Buddha chose for himself, The Tathagata, He-who- 
has-thus-attained, becomes a winsome possibility for every 
one, if they too shall follow the Path to the end. 

Usually in books about the Buddha’s teachings the 
Seventh and Eighth Steps of the Noble Path are passed over 
quickly, they seem so simple on their face, only meditation 
and concentration of spirit, but Dr. Grimm is able to reveal 
a deeper wealth of meaning and significance and possibilities 
and values, in a most enthralling degree. After reading the 
book one is convinced and persuaded of the rationality and 
feasibility and promise of this authentic Doctrine of the 
Buddha. One feels within him the stirring of a new strength 
and freedom, and the dissatisfactions and sufferings of life 
have lost already some of their burden and discouragement. 

Most modern European books about the Buddha’s teach¬ 
ings give one the impression that the authors “have only 
learnt the doctrine so as to be able to give discourses and 
express opinions about it.” “This age of science no longer 
wants to believe but to know.” This book gives one an 
entirely different impression, it persuades one to the adven¬ 
ture itself. 

In the beginning of this review it was said that Dr. 
Grimm’s book was not entirely satisfactory to Buddhist 
scholars. The reason for this appears to be that most if not 
all Buddhist scholars, whether of Hinayana or Mahayana 
schools, have passed beyond the belief that the Four Aryan 
Truths and the Noble Eightfold Path comprise the sole 
authentic teaching of the Buddha. They believe that in the 
simplest and most primitive discourses there lie half-hidden 
suggestions and depths of w'isdom which time alone will 
reveal. These fuller teachings have been discerned and 
elucidated by the Great Teachers since Gautama’s day, but 
in their germ they are just as much the authentic teaching 
of the Master as were the ones singled out by Dr. Grimm. 
But Dr. Grimm does not necessarily contradict this. On 
page 14 he writes: “Certainly his knowledge was not 
restricted to these Four Excellent Truths; his min d had 
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penetrated the abysses of existence in other directions also, 
more deeply than any other mortal; but with deliberate 
intention he communicated nothing of it to mankind, but 
exclusively limited himself to these Pour Excellent Truths.” 

On page 15 he writes: “Accordingly the Buddha does 

not teach any system of philosophy. Concerning the 

world itself, its origin, its duration, its laws, he is indifferent, 
since any such predictions and statements are ultimately 

without any practical purpose for mankind.with which 

to dabble only leads to perplexity.” On page 22: “The 
Buddha thus wishes to bring about the individual’s own 
perception of truth.” Page 27: “Precisely this exclusive 
limitation of all his strivings to this one point, how to escape, 
suffering, led him at last to his goal. And so he made this 
point the foundation of his unique way to salvation, which 
may be briefly characterised as coming to a direct envisage- 
ment growing more and more deep, an ever purer contempla¬ 
tion of suffering, regarded according to its compassing 
bonds, its causes and its relation to ourselves. This con¬ 
templation constitutes the goal of all insight and the source 
of all wisdom.” 

No one doubts that in the forty years of the Master’s 
companionship with such excellent minds as Sariputta, 
Moggallana and Kassyapa, he discussed these deeper specula¬ 
tions, but the point that Dr. Grimm makes is that they did 
not form part of his determination upon teaching. 

Is it not a healthy sign on this present age, given over 
as it is to materialism, erudition and learning ‘about’ things, 
for a modern scholar to again focus attention on this exclu¬ 
sive Doctrine of the Buddha ? This George Grimm has done. 


The Pilgrimage of Buddhism, and a Buddhist Pilgrimage. 

By James Bissett Pratt. New York, Macmillan. 

The author states that he wanted to get a synthetic view 
of Buddhism, to grasp it as a whole, and also to discover 
the actual conditions of the religion as it is believed and 
lived today. The book was written with this in view, and 
is naturally a large and comprehensive work beginning with 
the life of the Buddha and giving the outline of Buddhist 
thought in the Hinayana as found in Ceylon, Burma, and 
Siam, and Cambodia. 
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It is with Chapter 11 that the book is most interesting 
to ns Eastern Buddhists. This chapter tells of the rise of 
the Mahay ana, of the change hi the conception of Bud¬ 
dhism which developed into the Maliayana view of many 
aspects of the Dharmakaya, of the conception of vicarious 
suffering, of the transference of merit which shows the 
greatness of the Bodhisattva ideal, and the emphasis upon 
the new ideal of devotion which marks the beginning of the 
Amida sects. 

In Chapter 12, the author proceeds with the philosophy 
of the Mahayana, the rise of the Madhvamika school anil 
of the Yogacara, and still further develops the life of the 
ideal Bodhisattva, which is the very crux and key of Maha¬ 
yana. Professor Pratt goes on in the next chapter to the 
explanation of the eternal Buddha and Nirvana according 
to the Mahayana. 

Chapters 14-20 traces the development of Buddhism in 
China, relates its history, describes its temples, monks, 
laymen, and the Buddhist revival, and then goes on to its 
decline. From Chinese Buddhism the author proceeds to 
Korean and then after this survey, he is ready to take up 
Japanese Buddhism. 

In Chapter 23, Professor Pratt gives the story of 
Japanese Buddhism, which is a most concise and interesting 
study of the beginnings of Buddhism and the chief sects 
with their founders. From this he goes on to describe Bud¬ 
dhist temples and priests and tells about Buddhist life among 
laymen. He then review's education and philanthropy 
among Buddhists. One criticism often made superficially 
of Buddhists is that they are not sufficiently engaged in 
charitable work, but we read here of the activities of the 
Y.M.B.A. and of Sunday Schools, and Professor Pratt 
observes that Buddhist women of Japan do their part in 
carrying on various sorts of evangelical and philanthropic 
work. In this chapter we also read of Buddhist missionary 
work and of the schools and colleges maintained by Bud¬ 
dhists and the scholarly output of literature and work for 
prisoners. Many say that the activity of Buddhists in 
philanthropic and social work is an imitation of Christianity, 
but as Professor Pratt observes it is a renewal rather than 
an imitation, for philanthropic activity has always charac¬ 
terised Japanese Buddhism since the time of Prince Shotoku. 
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The distribution of medicine, famine relief, founding of 
orphanages, and homes for the aged, and even the care of 
animals has been known and practised since ancient times. 
The Buddhist temples did much for earthquake relief. 
While Buddhist educational and philanthropic movements 
have been stimulated by the example of Christianity, Profes¬ 
sor Pratt asserts that they had their roots in the earlier 
traditions of Japanese Buddhism and even reach back to 
the Bodhisattva ideal and the Buddha himself. 

Chapter 29 is a thorough exposition of Buddhist thought 
in Japan not derived from books but from personal inter¬ 
views with leading priests. Professor Pratt proceeds to 
make a special study of Zen and of the Amida sects. 

His book ends with three interesting chapters: A 
Review of the Present Condition of Buddhism, Unity of 
Buddhism which was once printed in the Eastern Buddhist, 
and Buddhism and Christianity. We have nothing but 
praise for this splendid volume, and little to criticise. 

The author makes the mistake of calling a Bosatsu 
(Sanskrit, Bodhisattva) a Busatsu. He has it confused per¬ 
haps with the Chinese Pusa, but Bosatsu is the correct term. 

Professor Pratt's way of writing is extremely engaging. 
The book is both popular and scholarly—popular in its 
method of presentation and scholarly in its information. 
We highly recommend it to the student of Buddhism. 


Gods of Northern Buddhism : their History, Iconography, 
and Progressive Evolution through the Northern Coun¬ 
tries. By Alice Getty. With a General Introduction 
on Buddhism, translated from the French of J. Deniker. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press. Second Edition, 1928. 

This is a noteworthy and splendid work now in its 
second and revised version. It is an explanation of the gods, 
or rather we should prefer to use the terms, Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas of Northern Buddhism, that is, as found in 
China, Tibet, and Japan, but there are also many references 
to those saints found in Southern Buddhist countries. 
Nevertheless the Tibetan has given most material to the 
author both in regard to information concerning Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas and also the illustrations are mostly 
Tibetan examples. The history of the Buddha and Bodhi- 
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sattva or worthy is given and a description of his images 
in a very thorough and painstaking manner. 

To give an example under Amitabha, we have first his 
account as Amitabha, the Buddha of Infinite Light, then 
as Amitayus, Buddha of Infinite Light, then as Amitayus, 
Buddha of Eternal Life, as Omito-Po, the Chinese Buddha 
of Boundless Light, and as Amida Nyorai the Japanese 
Buddha of Infinite Life. In these studies his history in 
Tibet, in China, in Japan is given, and all his forms minutely 
described. The same is done with the other Buddhas and 
Bodhisattvas. 

Interspersed. with the text are many illustrations of 
Buddhist images which had been collected by Miss Getty’s 
father, Henry II. Getty, and these explain the text and give 
it further understanding, making the whole book fascinating 
reading of the subject. 

In such a broad field it is inevitable that some small 
inaccuracies should come up, for example, in regard to. 
Maitreya, the author states that “in Japan he is seated with 
legs locked, his hands in dhyana mudra holding a vase.” 
It is not a vase which he holds but a pagoda, and this pagoda 
is a symbol for Mahavairochana whose manifestation he is, 
and the pagoda represents the one where the mystic Shingon 
teaching was found by Nagarjuna. The author also makes 
the statement that in Japan Manjusri is seldom worshipped; 
but this is not the fact, for in almost all Zen temples Manjusri 
is found as a Bodhisattva for worship and almost invariablj* 
is the Bodhisattva revered in the Meditation Hall. Again, 
Sho-kwannon in Japan is not a youth but is looked upon as 
a beautiful woman, and Binzuru is hardly a form of Yakushi, 
but of the Arhat Pindola. In regard to serpent worship the 
author says that as Benten is a very popular divinity, it may 
be that the serpent has become identified with her as an 
object of adoration. The truth is that the serpent is the 
messenger or attendant of Benten just as the fox is the 
messenger of Inari but not Irani himself. But these are 
small matters in a work of great interest and the result of 
painstaking study. All students of Buddhist iconography 
are indebted to Miss Getty’s fine work. 
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Truth and Tradition in Chinese Buddhism, A Story of 
Chinese Mahayana Buddhism. By Karl ^ Ludwig 
Reichelt. Translated from the Norwegian by Katharina 
van Wagenen Bugge. The Commercial Press, Shanghai, 
China. 

As the preface by Logan Ilerbert Roots of Hankow 
says, the author of this book has supplemented his long and 
intimate personal observations and studies of Buddhism in 
China by scholarly and exacting study of original Buddhist 
texts and the published works of other Western students in 
this field; but his chief claim on our gratitude is his illu¬ 
minating appreciation of what is best and even of much 
which at first sight seems hopelessly superstitious and cor¬ 
rupt in this ancient and prolific faith. We find here illu¬ 
minating interpretations of everyday matters, temples, idols, 
names, and phrases. In particular this book helps us to 
find a way through the tangled confusion which besets Bud¬ 
dhism by setting in relief the great ideas and heroisms which 
centre around the vows of Amida and the Bodhisattvas for 
the “salvation of all living beings.” The basis for the book 
is the series of addresses which the author delivered by invita¬ 
tion in the Scandinavian universities during the spring of 
1921. Reverend Mr. Reichelt finds great similarities between 
Mahayana Buddhism and Christianity. He asserts that 
Buddhism in the Far East is not the decadent religion as 
one sometimes hears, but that it has its deepest springs in 
the purest form of the higher Buddhism, that form which in 
so many ways reminds one of Christianity—the Pure Land 
school. Therefore, he feels that special attention should be 
devoted to this particular form of Mahayana. This the 
author proceeds to do by tracing the introduction of Bud¬ 
dhism into China and the inner development of Chinese 
Buddhism during the early centuries. He tells of the masses 
for the dead, of the Buddhist pantheon, Buddhist literature, 
monastic life, and pilgrimages, and describes very fully the 
Pure Land school. His last chapter on Present Day Bud¬ 
dhism in China is of especial interest. 

“For those who study the religious history of the East 
with spiritual insight these figures of Buddha hewn out of 
the rock, speak a language of their own. In them we see 
a symbol of the profound impression made by Buddhism 
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upon the soul of the Chinese people. Deep, deep have the 
lines been chiselled—in thought, in viewpoint, in hope for 
the future, in resignation, in unutterable pain and grief, in 
deep longing after enlightenment and peace, in inexpressible 
sympathy with all that lives, and in a quiet and strong hope 
for the ‘salvation of all living.’ If one wishes to understand 
China, one must see it in the light of Buddhism.” 

It is a pleasure to find a Christian missionary writing 
so sympathetically and understanding^ of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism. We hope that Reverend Reichelt will write another 
book revealing more of Chinese Buddhism. 


Poems, by H. W. B. Moreno. Published by V. C. Batian, 

Calcutta. 

A collection of poems on diverse subjects, patriotic love, 
friendship, domesticity, nature, and reflection. The poem 
which we naturally liked the best was the one entitled 
“Buddha” which we have given elsewhere. The one called 
“Mysticism” also quoted in these pages shows the Buddhist 
thought, and the longer poem “Thoughts from Vedanta” 
contains a number of ideas common to Buddhism well and 
tersely expressed. Many of these poems have appeared in 
leading journals, the Calcutta Review, Century Review, the 
Statesman, the Englishman, etc. 


A Buddhist Year-Book for which there has 

long been a great need has at last appeared under the editor¬ 
ship of Mr. Senkyo Tsuchiya. In this we can survey what 
the Buddhists in Japan are doing for education, charity, etc., 
and also who are the important personages in various fields 
of Buddhist activity and what are the principal historical 
temples which are scattered all over the country. It also 
contains various government regulations concerning Bud¬ 
dhist works, a list of the national treasures, the principal 
events of the year 1929, and a short general survey of the 
Buddhist world during the Meiji and the Taisho era. It 
will be interesting to mention that there are about eleven 
main sects of Japanese Buddhism, seven universities, fifteen 
colleges, about sixteen middle schools, over sixty girls’ 
schools, and more than twelve hundred organisations of 
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various character such as caring for the poor and the aged, 
free medical attendance, emplo} r ment bureau, lodging, 
supplying food, protection of ex-prisoners, of refractory 
youth, nursing babies, etc. 

Incidentally, we wish to note that these social activities 
shown by the Japanese Buddhists are an eloquent answer 
to the charge often brought on Buddhism as not at all active 
in social service work. Those who are not very well informed 
not only of the doctrinal side but of the practical side of 
Buddhism blame its followers severely for their not doing 
enough for the poor, etc. They will be convinced of their 
mistake when they go over the Buddhist Year-book for 1929 
now before us. 

But apart from this we maintain that religion has 
essentially nothing to do with these functions which properly 
belong to society itself. Society ought to see to it that there 
will be no poverty, no suffering from old age and lack of 
medical attendance, etc. It is a badly-organised society 
when there are many cases of suffering from human causes, 
possibly also from natural causes, as these show that science 
lias not been encouraged enough to probe into ways of escape 
from the so-called inevitable beyond-human disasters. If 
war were stopped between nations, all the money recklessly 
spent for murderous purposes could be diverted into scientific 
investigations and social improvement works. When society 
is perfectly organised all religious institutions are a luxury 
and have no reason for existence. Religion will then go back 
to its original mission, that is, to establish a harmonious 
relation between the individual and his surroundings—the 
latter in its broadest possible sense. No private charity will 
be practised in such a society—private charity that 
encourages a spirit of dependence in the receiver and fosters 
the feeling of superiority and self-importance in the giver. 
Buddhism, therefore, teaches that real charity is practised 
when the donor has no thought of giving and the receiver 
no thought of receiving. What we can do in the present 
stage of social development, is first of all to stop war of any 
sort, to do away with all luxurious enjoyments, and to put 
down all improper profiteering, and then to turn the money 
thus saved into social work of every description so that 
there will be no poverty, no ill-health, no suffering of any 
kind, no egotism, no greed, no anger, no ignorance. Let 
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Buddhists endeavour by all means to remove the causes of 
social maladjustment. To do this, education in all forms is 
absolutely necessary, and especially the cultivation of self¬ 
lessness and of the virtue of emptiness. 


The following books have been received and will be 
reviewed in any early number: Wisdom of the Prophets, 
by Khaja Khan. Hogarth Press, Madras— Christos, the Reli¬ 
gion of the Future, by William Kingland. John M. Watkins, 
London— The Real H. P. B lav at sky, by William Kingsland. 
John M. Watkins, London.— The Spirit of Buddhism, by Sir 
Hari Singh Gour. Luzac and Co., London— Gotama the 
Man, by Mrs. Rhys Davids, Luzac and Co., London— The 
Vision of Kwannon Satna, by B. L. Broughton. Luzac and 
Co., London— The Tannisho, translated by Tosui Imadate, 
The Eastern Buddhist Society, Kyoto— Buddhism, by Ken¬ 
neth Saunders, Earnest Benn, London— Comparative Studies 
in Vedantism, by Mehandranath Sircar. Published by 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press— The Saun- 
darananda of Asvaghosha, edited by E. H. Johnston. Pub¬ 
lished by Humphrey Milford, Oxford University Press for 
the University of the Panjab, Lahore— The Odyssey of the 
Tooth Relic, by H. S. DeZylva, Colombo— The Path of Per¬ 
fection, by Swami Ramakrishnanda. Mylapore, Madras— 
Bodhidharma, the Message of the Buddha, by T. L. Vaswami. 
Genesh and Co., Madras— A Religion for Modern Youth, by 
Christmas Humphreys. Anglo-America Publications, Lon¬ 
don— Buddhism Applied and Selected Buddhist Scriptures. 
The Buddhist Lodge, London— La Sagesse du Bouddha et la 
Science du Bonheur, by Dr. Edmond Isnard. Les Editions 
de la Revue Extreme Asie, Saigon. 


PERIODICALS 

Mr. Dwight Goddard, of Thetford, Vermont, is publish¬ 
ing a little magazine of sixteen pages called Zen, Buddha's 
Golden Path to Self Realisation. Mr. Goddard spent some¬ 
time in Japan recently and he is deeply interested in the 
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philosophy and practice of Zen, and he wishes to share his 
knowledge with others, hence the little magazine. He states 
that the object in mind in issuing the magazine is to dis¬ 
seminate the truth that he thinks will help the American 
people to more restraint, more wisdom, more goodwill, and 
more contentment. We wish all success to his venture. 


The January, 1930, number of Buddhism in England is 
No. 7 of Vol. IV, and it is the organ of the Buddhist Lodge 
of London, which holds bi-weekly meetings at 121 St. George's 
Road, Westminster. We always welcome the orange-coloured 
magazine with intense eagerness to know what the Buddhists 
in England are doing and thinking. In this number we 
find an interesting lecture by His Eminence, Tai-hsu, on “Is 
the Universe Progressing or Retrogressing!” This is the 
concluding lecture on Buddhism in the light of modern 
thought. The Bhikkhu Silacara writes on “Buddhism in 
Daily Life,” the daily life being that of the people of Burma. 
Miss Ada Willis writes on “The Third Precept.” Mr. 
Christmas Humpreys, president of the Lodge and sub-editor 
of the magazine has a short play, “The Point of View.” 
Then follows a continuance of the Buddhist glossary, a valu¬ 
able contribution to the Buddhist student. There is an 
account of the Students’ Buddhist Association. In each 
number are book-reviews, correspondence, and shorter arti¬ 
cles making up a most instructive magazine. We recom¬ 
mend it to all earnest Buddhist students. Recent numbers 
during 1929 have been quite as vital and informing as the 
present number. The February number is equally good: 
Mr. Humpreys has a long and illuminating lecture on Bud¬ 
dhism applied. What is especially interesting in this num¬ 
ber is the letter written to the editor by Mr. C. T. Strauss 
in which he complains that Buddhism in England is gradually 
drifting into Mahay ana, that although it began as a strictly 
Hinayana organ it has now become in reality a Mahayana 
one, and he deplores this and asks the question: “Is Bud¬ 
dhism in England right in propagating Mahayana, or a 
mixture of Hinayana and Mahayana!” The Editorial 
Committee say in reply that the Buddhism promulgated in 
Buddhism in England “is of no one school but of all, as we 
look upon the schools as complementary aspects of a common 
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central truth,” and assert that they have never been "strictly 
Hinayana, nor shall they become entirely Mahayana, but as 
the West has hitherto had to form its opinion of Buddhism 
almost exclusively from Thera-vada sources, they think it 
will be of interest to readers to learn more of the Buddhism 
of China and Japan.” This is extremely arresting and in the 
next issue of The Eastern Buddhist the editors propose to 
discuss the question as to whether Buddhism in England or 
any other magazine in the West is right in propagating 
Mahayana. Rather we will say the editors of The Eastern 
Buddhist are convinced that it is right and •will give their 
reasons for their belief. 


The January number of the Maha-Bodhi has a number 
of interesting articles by leading writers on Buddhism such 
as J. T. McKechnie, Bhikkhu Silacara, Mr. A. C. March, 
Editor of Buddhism in England, Herr Martin Steinke, 
Bhikkhu Paanasara, and Pandit Sheo Narain. We are glad 
to read in this Magazine that the group of American Bud¬ 
dhists in New York City are planning to issue a new journal 
to be called The American Buddhist. 


The Shrine of Wisdom contains its studies in the Ori¬ 
ental w r isdom. The winter number has an article on the 
Awakening of Faith in the Mahayana. The editors of this 
magazine are talcing an interest in Mahayana Buddhism and 
sharing their knowledge of it with others. The greater part 
of the rest of the number is taken up with two articles: one 
on Neoplatonism in the Persian mystical poets and the other 
with an introduction to and comments on Thomas Taylor’s 
dissertation on the Platonic theory of ideas. Readers of The 
Eastern Buddhist will surely find not only these articles but 
something in every number of the Shrine to serve for re¬ 
flection. 


The Occult Review for January has au editorial on 
spiritual magic in India. Its departments of Correspond¬ 
ence, Periodical Literature, and Bood-reviews and Notes are 
always of interest. 
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The British Buddhist for January has two fine articles, 
Chovi or Cosmos by J. f. McKechnie (Bhikkhu Silacara), 
and Ahimsa by Mr. A. H. Perkins. This article on Ahimsa 
receives special appreciation by the editors of this magazine. 
However one may feel about the killing of animals for food 
or clothing it seems to us specially barbaric and uncivilised 
to kill them for sport and adornment. Mr. Perkins speaks 
of the throwing away of unwanted dogs, once pets but now 
destined to the lethal box. But here in Japan there is no 
lethal box and the poor strays are cruelly clubbed to death 
by fiends clad in human guise. Sad for the helpless dogs 
and sad for these miserable men so ignorant that they are 
willing to earn their livelihood in this way, for the dogs’ 
flesh and skins are commercially used. When will the 
world learn to be compassionate as the Buddha taught? 
When will justice be meted out to the long suffering animals? 
Mr. Perkins insists that it is the bounden duty of every 
Buddhist to face the appalling apathy and callousness to 
animal suffering and to do everything humanly possible to 
bring about a higher outlook. 


We have seen two numbers of Calamus, the quarterly 
journal of the Order of the Great Companions, edited by 
Will Hayes, published by the Order of the Great Com¬ 
panions, Dublin. This Order aims at linking together those 
who are working for world brotherhood along spiritual lines, 
that is, by preparing the way for a world religion. The 
articles in the magazine are written with this ideal in view, 
and as the study of comparative religion is necessary towards 
this end, there are many articles on the subject and selections 
from the works of the great religions. We have read the 
magazine with sympathetic understanding. 


The Seer is a monthly review of astrosophy, astrology, 
and of the psychic and occult sciences. It is edited by Dr. 
Francis Holt-Wheeler, and published in Carthage, Tunisie. 
The magazine is chiefly devoted to astrology and seems to be 
a most thoroughgoing and interesting vehicle of its depart¬ 
ment of thought. There are however other articles besides 
astrological which will be of service to the student of oc¬ 
cultism. 



NOTES 


The following circular has been recently issued: 

The Burnett Animal Mercy Shelter 

About fifteen years ago, an American lady living in 
Tokyo, spending much time at Kamakura, began to keep at 
her little house there the many east-away dogs and cats 
which she and her housekeeper w r ere in the habit of picking 
up in the streets and on the roadsides. She noticed with 
dismay the general practice of throwing away unwanted 
puppies and kittens, and it grieved her to see the sufferings 
of these little ones. 

Gradually, the number of the animal children grew and 
the small house became a dog and cat shelter. During all 
these years this lady supported the shelter out of her college 
salary. As time went on, this support became too much of 
a strain for her, and she wondered if there were not others 
of a like mind as hers who would be willing to share the 
expense with her. Moreover, the shelter had outgrown the 
little house and new quarters were needed. In her keen 
desire to put the shelter upon a firmer basis, she appealed 
to the well-known worker in humane lines, Mrs. Charles 
Burnett, of the American Embassy. Her appeal was not in 
vain, for Mrs. Burnett responded with a loving heart. 
Through her efforts the little shelter became a large one. 
Land was secured, and a house, kennels, and yard erected. 
The shelter has been named for Mrs. Burnett and is called 
“The Burnett Animal Mercy Shelter." All who were 
interested in the work were thankful. 

Now a new problem has arisen. The land and the 
buildings have been given and the stray dogs and cats 
installed, but a fund for maintenance is lacking. At present, 
there is no endowment, a few subscribers help, a few dona¬ 
tions are given, but these cannot keep the home going. 
Money is needed for a helper, for food, for printing circulars, 
and so on. Will not those who feel that even the animals 
are a part of God’s thought* and also those who have some 
pet dog or cat or who have had a beloved one in the past 

• This was written for general circulation. Buddhists may sub¬ 
stitute manifestation of the Dharmakaya. 
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help in this work of carrying on the home for these less 
fortunate ones? 

The Shelter is situated at Kita Kamakura adjoining the 
temple of Engakuji. Visitors will be welcomed. Those 
persons who wish to send a stray dog or cat may do so by 
forwarding to Ofuna Station and paying the fare. While 
not necessary, it is urged that a monetary gift, large or 
small, be sent for the care of the animal. Such gifts will 
be welcomed and acknowledged. The desire is that enough 
people should promise annual subscriptions that the work 
may continue. The Shelter is self-supporting in that it is 
not connected with any society, so it must depend upon 
those who are in sympathy with its work. It is hard to refuse 
suffering and to send it unhelped away. If those to whom 
this appeal is made could see these half-starved creatures, 
they would not pass by on the other side. Will they not see 
with our eyes and hear with our ears or come and see with 
their own, but in either case promise an annual subscription, 
large or small, which will enable us to know how far we 
may venture in relief. 

Persons wishing to give a good home to a dog or cat 
may apply to us. There is also a separate department for 
boarding dogs and cats. When people leave their homes 
and wish to leave their dogs or cats in a safe place and in 
good care, they may place their pets with us. 

Those interested in the work of the Shelter once more 
ask you most earnestly to help those who cannot help them¬ 
selves, that you may receive the opportunity of practising 
the quality of mercy and that you may be assured that in 
the giving of such gifts there is more for the givers than 
even for those who receive. 

Donations will be acknowledged and a list of donors 
will be issued on a separate leaflet. 

BEATKICE LANE SUZUKI 
KONO SEKIGUCHI 

Kamakura, January 1930 

This Shelter differs from others in that the principle of 
Ahimsa is practised. The dogs and cats are not killed. For 
this reason many workers in humane lines are not in sym¬ 
pathy with us, and therefore prefer to support organisations 
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which dispose of these animals by killing. The Buddha says 
in the Mahavagga, “Whoso belongs to the Order of the Bud¬ 
dha being a member thereof will avoid taking the life of any 
creature”; and in the Dharmanika sutra it says, “The ad¬ 
herent of the teaching does not kill or cause to be killed any 
living creature, neither does he approve of killing in others.” 
This Shelter is organised according to this viewpoint, and 
all those who are in sympathy with us are asked to help us. 
We have found many Buddhists, both priests and laymen, 
of the same mind. Stray dogs in Japan are collected 
and killed in a most cruel manner, and every dog which 
has not a license, even if he is sitting upon his own door-step 
is regarded as a stray, and even the license is not always 
a protection. 

The business of collecting or rather capturing these poor 
creatures is given over to the outcast class called “eta,” and 
as their living depends upon the number of dogs they can 
catch they are ruthless in their methods. It is dangerous 
to keep a dog unless on a chain and taken out to walk 
accompanied. Dogs indeed in this Buddhist country are 
hunted animals. Not only do we propose to give a home to 
the strays but to Issue and circulate literature both in Japan¬ 
ese and* in English in regard to kindness to animals. The 
Japanese unkindness to animals comes from thoughtless 
ignorance rather than from real cruelty, and as Mr. Perkins 
says in his admirable article referred to elsewhere it is for 
us Buddhists to endeavour to assist in blotting out the 
“legacy of a barbaric past—the desire to kill forever.” 

It is on the eternal law of Ahimsa as Mr. Perkins states 
“of love and compassion to all beings that the Buddha based 
his teaching and it matters not what the religion of a man 
or a nation may be, they must eventually come back to 
those basic truths which the great Tathagata expounded 
twenty-five centuries ago. The Buddha with the supreme 
insight of perfect illumination, saw clearly that man, if he 
is to exist at all as a social being, must remember in his 
every act the great law of Karma.” 


Religious themes as the subjects of moving picture 
films seem to be popular these days. Last year the life of 
the great Buddhist reformer and saint, Nichiren, was 
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dramatised and later Kezuna telling the story of women’s 
sacrificing their hair to make ropes for the re-building of 
the Higashi-Hongwanji Temple was made a film. Now we 
have the life story of Shinran Shonin called Eternal Shinran 
as a cinema film and at the leading Kyoto theatre the play 
Sliaka (Sakyamuni) is being produced. 


It is of interest to note that the practice of meditation is 
still a vital element in Japanese Buddhism. On the seventh 
floor of the Yusei Hospital in Tokyo a large Meditation Hall 
of Zen Buddhism was established for the patients and also 
for the doctors. The abbot of Myoshinji, one of the greatest 
Zen temples, is planning to build a Meditation Hall for the 
benefit of foreign (that is, Western) Buddhists who wish to 
come to Japan to practise meditation. 


The death of Dr. Sensho Murakami, once the president 
of Otani University and a great Buddhist scholar who wrote 
many books on general Buddhism as well as on Shin to which 
he belonged, took place October 31, 1929. 


We are pleased to note that a number of Buddhist 
associations are springing up in the West and in Japan for 
the benefit of Western people, that in Paris there is an asso¬ 
ciation of Buddhists, and that by the efforts of Dr. Sylvain 
L6vi a Buddhist temple is to be built there. In New York 
several Buddhist centres have been opened. A number of 
Western people have recently come to Japan to study Bud¬ 
dhism and practise meditation. 


Mrs. L. Adams Beck (E. Barrington), the famous 
novelist and a Buddhist, the author of The Story of Oriental 
Philosophy, is now living in Japan and receiving inspira¬ 
tion for her delightful books which deal sympathetically with 
Eastern thought. 


A religious exhibition has been opened in Kyoto. It is 
being held specially to commemorate the patriarch of the 
Jodo school, Zendo (Shan-tao) Daishi. It has many interest¬ 
ing features, chiefly Buddhist, but there are also some ex- 
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hibits of early Christianity in Japan. Especially arresting 
are some life-sized portraits of the early Christian martyrs 
in Nagasaki. The Omotokyo the new Japanese religion has 
also a large stimulating exhibit. Its head Wanisaburo 
Deguchi is a man of great activities and talents, and a 
mystic, and said to be possessed of much psychic power. His 
paintings and drawings and the pottery executed by him, his 
books and letters are all shown and give a glimpse.of a highly 
outstanding personality. The Omotokyo exhibit is in fact 
one of the most attractive parts of the religious exhibition. 
There are many old Buddhist paintings, especially ancient 
portraits of the great teacher, Zendo Daishi. 


Dr. Daijo Tokiwa’s great work on Chinese Buddhist 
monuments was brought to completion last year. It consists 
of five cases of large folios accompanied by books explaining 
•the photographs and rubbings which were taken by the 
author under difficulties. Following them he has just pub¬ 
lished another work also of great importance for the student 
of Chinese Buddhism. It is called A Study of the Buddha- 
naturc ( buddkatd ). Those Western scholars who can read 
Japanese will no doubt find in this an enormous amount of 
erudition and a mine of valuable information. 


Professor Junjiro Takakusu and Dr. Kaikyoku Wata- 
nabe are to be congratulated on their having successfully 
brought a gigantic undertaking to a finish. The under¬ 
taking consists in presenting a complete edition of the Bud¬ 
dhist Tripitaka in Chinese scientifically arranged and col¬ 
lated. It also contains some Chinese works excavated at 
Tun-huang. The editors are now publishing a supplement¬ 
ary collection of Buddhist literature which may be studied 
to best advantage in connection with the Tripitaka itself. 
Many rare works by ancient masters both Japanese and 
Chinese have thus become accessible. 


What may be called a comparative analytical index to 
the Chinese Agamas and the Pali Nikayas has been prepared 
by Professor Chizen Akanuma of Otani Buddhist university. 
A part of it was once published in the Eastern Buddhist. 
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The Nippon Buddhist Research Association which was 
organised in 1928 by the Buddhist Colleges in Japan, had 
its first and second general meetings in 1928 and 1929. The 
Report for 1928 contains: “On the Pour Classes of Fol¬ 
lowers of the Buddha,” by Chizen Akanuma; “On the 
Abhisamayalarakara,” by Unrai Wogiwara; “Some Charac¬ 
teristic Features of the Buddhism of Central Asia,” by 
Ryotai Hadani; and “A Study of the Drishtanta-pankti and 
its Author,” by Shoson Miyamoto. 


Dr. Ye-un Mayeda, ex-president of Ryukoku University 
of Kyoto, died in April this year. He was reported ill for 
sometime owing to his advanced age. Though he belonged 
to Shin and was a great scholar of its philosophy, he was 
also renowned as an authority of Tendai philosophy. Ilis 
chief works are: Historical Development of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, Outlines of the Tendai Teaching , etc. 


The sudden death of Professor Taiken Kimura, of the 
Tokyo Imperial university, took place while this magazine 
was in the press. The loss is greatly lamented because he 
was yet comparatively young and at the height of intellectual 
productivity. He was only fifty. Philosophies of India, 
Early Buddhist Thoughts, Study of the Abhidharma, etc. 
are among his best works. 


Studies in the LaAkdvatdra, by D. T. Suzuki, editor of 
The Eastern Buddhist, has recently appeared. The Sutra 
is one of the most important in the study of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism, especially of Zen Buddhism, for it was this which was 
handed over by Bodhidharma, the father of Zen in China, to 
his first disciple Hui-k‘e early in the sixth century. The 
present Studies analyses the contents of the Sutra giving 
a systematic presentation of them. It also contains a 
Sanskrit-Chinese-English glossary, which will be no doubt 
of much help to students of Chinese Buddhism. 
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MYSTICISM 

The Sufi enwrapped in his blanket of wool, 
Proclaims as he utters: “Allah and Basul,” 
(, 0h, Thou in me 
“As I in Thee— 

“An endless, changeless Unity” 

The Yogi of Ind, on the open grass mound. 
Repeats, as Aum enters his soul with its sound: 
“A Unity, 

“But One in Three, 

“Thus to attain to samadhi.” 

The Christian recluse from the depth of his cell 
Cries, as he visions a heaven and a hell: 

“Thou, I and He, 

“One Trinity, 

‘ ‘ Eternally! Eternally! * * 

H. W. B. Moreno 
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KOBO DAI3H1 
(774-S34; 

According to tradition, this was painted by Prince-priest Shiuuyo six 
days before Kobo Daisbi entered into his last meditation, 
and the eyes were dotted by the Duislii himself. 


THE 

EASTERN BUDDHIST 

THE SHINGON SCHOOL OF 
MAHAYANA BUDDHISM* 

PART ONE 

I INTRODUCTORY 
1 

Shingon (j&f}’) is the name of a Buddhist sect in Japan 
which was founded by Kobo Dai.shi (in 807, a. i>. 
It was known at that time in China as Chen-yen, and it was 
there that Kobo Daishi, who was then called Ki\kai(^f/j) f 
studied it and brought it to Japan. 

Shingon means “True Word,” and its teaching is 
esoteric. The element of secrecy has always played a 
prominent part in the doctrine and in its entirety is taught 
only to initiates. It is considered to be a teaching that was 
first imparted by Buddha Mahavairochana in his spiritual 
body, and its full and perfect instruction is given only by 
oral transmission to qualified disciples. In the Kongocho- 
fumbftsushoikyo Shingon is spoken of 

as the sect of the DharanTs and the Secret Teaching of all 
the Tathagatas. Although some of the secret teaching has 
been divulged to the world in these modern days, much is 
still withheld; for, according to Shingon, certain religious 
truths and practices can only be taught orally and arc known 
by a secret communication between teacher and pupil, and 
are never to be given out through the printed page or in a 
crowded assembly. In other words, they are esoteric in the 
fullest sense of the term. To study Shingon on its esoteric 
side, it is necessary to have a personal teacher who initiates 

• This study of Shiugon will be completed probably iu five parts as 
follows: I. Introductory, II. The Mnndnlas, III. and IV. Doctrinal 
Shingon, V. Practical Shingon. 
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hi* pupil into the secret practices and the deeper significance 
of the doctrine. Nevertheless, there is in Shingon much of 
great interest which is communicable and many books on 
Shingon doctrine have been written. 

One teacher has given as a brief definition of Shingon: 
“To say the words of the Buddha is the way to walk with 
the Buddha.” Another has said: “To realise Buddhahood 
in this life, in this body, that is Shingon.” My own defini¬ 
tion of the true meaning is: “All is One. Realise that. That 
is the True Word.” Shin means, “true and genuine,” yon 
signifies “word” or “teaching,” so Shingon means “the 
teaching of true words.” Shingon is a translation of the 
Sanskrit mantra and the sect is often called the Mantra Sect. 

According to Shingon, the teachings of the Buddha given 
out in his life-time are divided into two classes: Kengvo (IJg 
$£) or revealed teachings, and Mikkyo ($;$c) or mysterious 
or unrevealed teachings. The former include all the doc¬ 
trines except the Shingon, such as the Hinayana schools, and 
of the Mahayana, the Tendai, Kegon, and other doctrines 
which were preached by the Buddha to people in general, 
but did not include his own pure teachings understood only 
by him and enjoyed in his own heart. The reason why the 
doctrines of the first class are called exoteric, is because 
they are the teachings proclaimed by Sakyamuni in his 
manifestation body, the absolute truth being hidden. But 
Shingon is believed to be the direct speech of the Dhar- 
makiiya Vairochana. The exoteric is temporal, and it ex¬ 
pounds how to become a Buddha by practising for long ages, 
while the esoteric is the absolute teaching of Sokushinjobutsu 
(6fl:£f'$Sf$) which instructs beings as to how to become 
Buddha at once in this very body. 

In the exoteric (Kengyo) the process is from the lower to 
the higher, but in the esoteric (Mikkyo) from the beginning 
one abides in the ultimate stage far above the process. Mik¬ 
kyo explains the true nature of Dainiclii (^cB Vairochana), 
that is, the true body of Sakvarauui. Kengyo is removing 
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the cloud, by staying on the earth and looking at the moon, 
but Mikkyo rides in a divine chariot directly to the moon 
palace of Dainichi Nyorai (Mahavairochana), the divine 
chariot being the practice of the Three Secrets. Mikkyo 
does not proceed from limitation to infinity, nor from tran¬ 
siency to reality, but directly abides in infinity. Those who 
practise Shingon abide in the Samadhi of Buddha. With this 
very body, we are to realise the Dharmakuya and the Great 
Self. Such a doctrine had never been preached before, and 
it was truly a revolution in Buddhist doctrine. 

According to Kobo Daishi, Kengyo or the exoteric teach¬ 
ing simply strives to remove the ignorance of beings, but 
Mikkyo (esoteric) abides in enlightenment. The former 
maintains the doctrines of emptiness and non-self, but 
Mikkyo directly shows the divine substance and activity of 
the Tathagata. Kobo Daishi felt that the Kegon in its 
doctrine of “Ji ji muge” ) came the nearest to 

enlightenment, and, therefore, that it was only a last step to 
Shingon. In Kengyo, said Kobo Daishi, there are Buddhas 
and beings, but in Shingon there is onlj r Reality, the One, in 
which, however, all have an individual and conscious part. 
We can attain to this divine unification by the practice of 
the Three Secrets. The emphasis in Shingon is positive. 
The exoteric schools strive to draw men from evil and 
ignorance, but Shingon lays stress upon the attainment of 
the state of Buddhahood. Which of the two doctrines will 
best lead men to Nirvana ! In the Kongocho-gohimitsu-kyo 
translated by Fukii Sanzo we 

read, “If you practise Kengyo yon must spend hundreds 
of thousands of years of discipline to attain Nirvana, but if 
you practise Mikkyo you must attain it in your physical 
body without spending endless time upon it.*' 

In Mahayana Buddhism, the Trikaya, or Three Bodies 
in One Buddha, is taught, and we shall see later how Shingon 
adds a fourth and teaches the Buddha of Four Kaya or 
Bodies. The usual teaching is of Three Bodies, and accord- 
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ingly Buddha manifests himself, 1. as Ilosshin or 

Dharmakaya, 2. as HOshin or Sambhogakaya, and 

3. as Ojin or Nirmaiiakaya. To state the ideas 

briefly: Dharmakaya is the reality of Shinny tathutd), 
the absolute substance pervading all objects in the universe. 
The Sambhogakaya is the body of bliss and blessing obtained 
in consequence of the meritorious deeds performed in num¬ 
berless existences. The Nirmanakaya is the one in •which the 
Buddha appears as teacher in some place, in some time, in 
the world, as, for example, the Buddha Sakyamuni who 
appeared in human form in a human world. 

Shingon says that the Kengyo or revealed doctrines were 
taught by S&kyamuni in his transformed body, but that the 
Mikkyo (Secret Teaching) was imparted by Mahavairochana 
(the Buddha in his Dharmakaya form) himself, but that 
Sakyamuni while in Samadhi (deep meditation) understood, 
taught, and practised the Mikkyo. So the Secret Doctrine 
is traced to a secret transmission from the Buddha Maha- 
vairochana himself and he makes known his true words to 
those hearers who are prepared for them. In the Dainichi- 
*yy(^cB&l) we read: “The person alone may clearly 
understand it, but no other is able to see it.” This is the 
Secret Teaching of Shingon which cannot be imparted to 
others with words but is to be understood only through 
personal experience. In this respect we find an affinity with 
Zen Buddhism which asserts the same thing. Moreover, in 
regard to the matter of secrecy, Shingon thinks that it is 
unwise to “cast pearls before swine,” and just as powerful 
medicines cannot be sold to persons who do not know how to 
use them properly, so it is best to withhold the instruction 
until the hearer is fitted to receive it. 

According to Kobo Daishi, the doctrines taught by 
Sakyamuni in his human body are the exoteric doctrines 
which are intelligible to all beings, but the teachings given 
by the Buddha in his spiritual body are signifying the 
highest truths and are understood only by those prepared to 
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receive them in tlieir spiritual bodies, that is, by their 
spiritual conception of consciousness. Shingon asserts that 
all the Buddhist sects of Hosso (^^]), Sanron (H^ij), Ten- 
dai Kegon Jodo Shin (H), Nichiren 

( Hiifi), Zen (jjJI) belong to the exoteric doctrines, but as the 
Mikkyo was enjoyed by the Buddha through his spiritual 
discernment it is only as we unite ourselves with him and 
his consciousness that we are enabled to enjoy it also. 

In the Dainichi-kyo (ifeBjfiQ the Ten Minds, or Ten 
Stages of Thought, are mentioned. These illustrate the 
different thoughts of different living beings, but Kobo Daishi 
used them to explain the difference between the sects. There 
are various ways of explaining these Ten Minds, but this 
so-calld “lengthwise” way is according to Kobo Daishi's 
Ilizdhoyaku and JCijushinron ""'here 

he uses them to explain the gradual improvement of the 
religious aspirant from the beginning to enlightenment. Ac¬ 
cording to K6b6 Daishi, the first nine Minds may be taken 
to belong to the Kengyo and the tenth alone to the Mikkyo; 
and yet from another point of view all ten belong to the 
Mikkyo, the first nine being considered lower stages of the 
one Mind. So the exoteric sects are really a part of Shingon. 
for they are the various stages through which the Shingon 
believers must pass. All these teachings, then, are really 
nothing but the states or stages in the development of the 
mind of Shingon believers; the first nine being taken as the 
exoteric or lower stages of the esoteric doctrine. The Juju- 
shin teaches us that we must not be content with relative 
perfection, but to proceed to deep faith and full enlighten¬ 
ment with realisation of our oneness with the Buddha. 

The first stage is called Isho-teiyd-shin ( ) - 

In this stage beings are unenlightened, opposed to any teach¬ 
ing, are set upon temporary pleasures, and commit the ten 
sins without restraint. Yet even for these beings, because 
they possess latent Buddhahood, there is hope for them to 
enter the stages if they receive good instruction from a 
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superior person. This is the stage of the ordinary man of 
the world. 

The second stage is called Gud5-jisai-8hin( )• 

Here the being is like a foolish boy but he has begun to 
practise morality and has an ideal of virtue before him. The 
followers of Confucius and of ordinary Christianity fall into 
this group, but of course. Kobo Daishi himself only referred 
to Confucianism. 

The third stage is that of Yodo-mui-shin 
The being in this mind is not satisfied with temporal fame 
and wealth but aspires to an ideal state, i. e. heaven. Ac¬ 
cording to Kobo Daislii, the practiser in this stage has pro¬ 
gressed into the Three Secrets and follows the precepts. We 
may say, according to Shingon scholars, that the more 
modern Jodo sects and the higher Christianity would be 
included here. 

Yuiun-muga-shin ( reps©*) is the fourth stage of 
mind, which is that of the Sravakas (or hearers). Here the 
man realises the theory of non-ego and strives to enter 
Nirvana by meditating upon the Pour Noble Truths. This 
stage corresponds to Hinayana Buddhism which is taught in 
the Kush a ({H'S") -sect of Japan. 

Now we come to the fifth stage, Batsugo-inshu-shin 

which corresponds to the Pratyekabuddha who 
devotes himself to his enlightenment without having deep 
compassion for others. The Srftvaka gains enlightenment 
through meditation on the Four Noble Truths, while the 
Pratyekabuddha meditates upon the Twelve Nidanas, through 
which he realises the real nature of transmigration (samsdra). 
The idea is to get rid of re-birth, and to do this an end must 
be put to life in human or celestial worlds. The cause of 
re-birth is Karma, which is caused by delusion, which in 
turn is caused by ignorance (avidyd). To extinguish 
Avidyi is to root out the cause of Karma and the way to 
do this is through the method of the Twelve Nidanas. 

In the Taen-duijo-shin ) of the sixth stage, 
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the mind of beings is compared to the Hosso point of view. 
Here compassion for others is stressed and desire is aroused 
to attain enlightenment for self and others through the 
practice of the Six Perfections ( pdrumitds ). In this stage 
it is realised that the three worlds and all the Dharmas arc 
produced by one Mind and we can thereby get rid of attach¬ 
ment and a wrong view of life. 

The seventh stage, Kakusliin-fusho-shin ( 
corresponds to the mind of a believer of the Sanron sect. In 
the sixth stage it was realised that delusion can be overcome 
by the belief that all the dharmas arc produced by the one 
Mind, but in this seventh stage we find that all objects are 
empty. The believer in Sanron tries to realise his true 
nature by the practice of the Middle Way. lie dispels his 
relative delusions through the realisation of the Eight Not’s: 
not-birth, not-death, not-temporal, not-cternal, not-one, not- 
many, uot-coraing, not-going. One in this stage thinks that 
the Absolute, the BhutatathatS, alone is real. His ideal is 
to realise the truth of the Absolute .through the wisdom of 
the Middle Way, which does not go to extremes. 

The eighth stage is that of Nyojitsu-ichido-shin (£njf 
—&«&)> the state of mind of Tendai believers. Ichido 
means the “one way,” which is the path of the Hokke Sutra 
( Sa<ldharmu-pun<Jarika ). In the seventh stage the noumenon 
was emphasised, but in this stage the endeavour is to make 
clear the interrelation of the phenomenal world and the 
noumenon. Tendai tries to realise the real nature of the 
mind which is pure, through a knowledge of the three truths 
of non-being (2£), being ($1), and the middle (40* In this 
stage Shinnyo (Absolute) is the same as the phenomenal 
world. 

In the ninth stage, Gokumu-jisho-shin (), 
we have the mind that corresponds to that of the Kegon sect 
(AvaYamsafca), with its doctrine of the interpenetration of 
Shinnyo, beings, and phenomena. 

The tenth and last stage, the Ilimitsu-shogon-shin 
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£££,£>) depict* the mind of the Shingon Mikkyo, which 
given a perfect and true explanation of the real nature 
of the universe and its becomings. The Shingon mind 
teaches the origin of all beings in the six great elements 
which are the source of all existing phenomena and are real. 

Tims we can see that one great difference between the 
Shingon believers and all others is that the Shingon believer 
tries to find reality through action, where others try to find 
reality by putting away illusions. 

The main reason why Kobo Daishi established the new 
sect of Shingon came from his earnest desire to save botli 
superior and inferior people and to show them the shortest 
cut to arrive at Buddhahood. In the Hotsubodauthinron (#§• 
we are taught that when any person becomes well 
versed in the meaning of Bodaishin ( bodhicitta ) after 
searching for Buddha’s wisdom, he can ascend at once to 
the throne of greatest enlightenment witli his mortal body 
whicli lie has received from his parents: so Shingon teaches 
the way to open Buddha's wisdom in us, to enable us to 
acquire Buddha’s power in us, and to develop the various 
virtues of the Buddha in us. Enlightenment is manifested 
through this very body and this very mind. We will return 
to this subject later, but here this thought is presented as the 
very heart of Shingon teaching. 

Mikkyo (Shingon) teaches, quite contrary to Hinayana, 
that this world and human life have value, and that this 
world is the world of the Mandala and manifests the virtues 
of Mahavairochana, and that the purpose of Mahayana is to 
make us find the eternal in definite and finite things. So, in 
reality, we are true sons of Buddha, for we are in nature 
one with him who is the spiritual Reality. This is an entirely 
different conception in Buddhism. The common and funda¬ 
mental principle of ordinary Buddhism is Sunya which 
means that we do not recognise the temporal existence of 
the phenomenal world and that all beings are produced by 
the combination of all relations and so have no unchangeable 
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and fixed essence, but Shingon lias a different way of looking 
at this. We come to know the great emptiness of things 
through wisdom and then we transcend reality; as we 
know the real meaning of the phenomenal world, we are free 
from phenomenal things, and as we grasp the principle of 
reality great compassion comes to ns and our thoughts are 
no longer set upon Nirvana as an ideal, but for the sake 
of others we wish to remain in this phenomenal world to 
work for them. Ordinary Buddhism was preached to 
enlightened beings to show the value of the individual in 
the universal. In Shingon, the principle of Sunyata (empti¬ 
ness) is passed through. Affirmation and not negation is 
the ultimate end of enlightenment. The real nature of the 
Tathagata is not 6unyata but action in inaction, omnipresent, 
eternal, and absolute being. 

Later we shall return to this and discuss the principle 
of non-ego from the Shingon point of view in connection with 
the problem of the Dharmakaya. But we can say now that 
all beings can share the light of the Tathagata and realise 
individually his nature. So we see that Hinayana Buddhism 
teaches the impermanence of all things including beings 
themselves, but that Shingon teaches their permanence and 
absoluteness which is above birth and death. We may look 
upon it as a difference in the point of view. Briefly, Ilina- 
yana seeks Nirvana outside the world of birth and death, but 
Mahayana finds Nirvana in this very life and death. As the 
Ilinayanist seeks to get rid of this world of birth and death 
and enter Nirvana, Mahayanists seek for the activity of 
saving others and postpone their Nirvana, or rather they can 
find their Nirvana in the everlasting Here and Now, i.e. in 
this very body, in this world, in this present life. 

All Mahayana sutras have only one teaching and come 
to the same conclusion, i. e. the one reality of all things. In 
the Hokke Oengi Chisha Daishi ) 

states that this is the essential foundation. The Shomangyo 
(mum) shows the purity of all things in their essential 
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nature the Keyonyyo ) portrays the Dharmakaya, 

the Hannyukyo holds out the ideal of Buddhahood, 

the Hokkekyu the sameness of all beings having 

Buddhahood in their nature. In reality these are all one 
to realise the eternal life of the Tathagata. In the Keyonyyo 
the ultimate goal is conceived of as realising the truth of the 
absoluteness of all things by the highest wisdom, but in 
Mikkyo the mind and body of all beings are themselves those 
of Mahavairochana. In Mikkyo, the absolute wisdom of ac¬ 
quired Bodhicitta (3£ft*Ci>) becomes one with the inherent 
Bodhicitta. The highest wisdom and the highest compassion 
become one. The Dainichikyo (0 ) says, * ‘ When Mahft- 

vairochana attained enlightenment, then all beings were able 
to enter the real world of Kongdkai (&RiJ^r) and become 
individual aspects of his enlightenment.” 

But as beings do not understand this they seem to be 
immersed in ignorance and delusion. Therefore, true en¬ 
lightenment in Mikkyo means to become aware of our real 
nature and our own true enlightenment. The main feature 
of Mikkyo teaching is that it claims the eternal reality of all 
things which means that apparently unenlightened beings 
and the Tathagata have the same inherent Bodhicitta. The 
present world is Buddha’s world, the present human body 
is Buddha’s body, all beings themselves are the concrete form 
of Mahavairochana. So in Mikkyo realism means the realisa¬ 
tion of the inherent Bodhicitta of all beings or the real form 
of the Tathagata where Kengyo is the doctrine of the 
absoluteness of all things. The process of the progress of 
the mind of beings is shown in the Jujiishinron ) 

until the realisation is reached that beings and Tathagata 
are one and the same in nature and that beings can'perform 
deeds of mercy as the Tathagata does. Mikkyo explains that 
the essence of the self-enlightenment of Mahavairochana is 
the real form of the Tathagata and his merciful activities are 
manifested by him in all worlds and pervade the universe. 
Moreover the nature of the inherent Bodhicitta of all beings 
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is also universal and eternal as is the Tathagata and that 
if a being realises his real nature he becomes one with the 
essence of the Tathagata’s enlightenment and enters the 
eternal spiritual life with the Tathagata. In other words, 
there is absolute spiritual communion, harmony, interpene¬ 
tration, and unity between them, and this is made possible to 
beings through the Mikkyo as explained by Kobo Daishi. 
Through the Mikkyo the highest spiritual life which is eternal 
and absolute can be attained. 

Before Kobo Daishi the difference between Kengyo and 
Mikkyo indeed emphasised the question of how to enter the 
patli of Nirvana, but after Kobo Daishi, four points are to 
be noted. 1. The Buddha, 2. His Doctrine, 3. The Hearers, 
4. The Speed of Attaining Buddhahood. Kobo Daishi treats 
of this in his Benkenmitsunikyoron In 

the first chapter of this book, a difference is made between 
the Buddha of Kengyo and Mikkyo, for it is the Buddha of 
Hosshin, the Dharmakaya, who preaches the Mikkyo. 2. 
Kengyo teaches as its ideal an experience which is beyond 
our thought and knowledge, but Mikkyo’s enlightenment can 
be realised here and now and expressed. • 3. As to the hearers, 
Kobo Daishi insisted that there are not two kinds of Bud¬ 
dhism, Kengyo and Mikkyo, but two kinds of hearers. If 
the hearers listen to the same doctrine and understand it as 
Kengyo, they are not wise; the truly wise understand it as 
Mikkyo. 4. Enlightenment is not a matter of time. The 
Jujushin teaches us that we must not be content with relative 
perfection, but proceed to deep faith and full enlighten¬ 
ment with realisation of our oneness with the Buddha. 

There are two sides of the Shingon teaching, namely, 
the Kyoso(^^fj), or theoretical, and the Jiso(4kfj|), or prac¬ 
tical. They are like the two wheels of a carriage, or the 
two wings of a bird, one is as necessary as the other. The 
Kyosd, the theoretical, is stated in books, but the Jiso is 
transmitted orally from master to pupil. And here again, 
although the development has been different, the Shingon is 
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like-Zen in this idea of oral transmission, the Shingon from 
the Absolute Buddha Mah&vairocliana, and the Zen from 
the Buddha Sakyamuni. As Yukwai of Koyasan 

once said: “The Secret Teaching I transmit has been suc¬ 
cessively given from master to pupil directly ever since 
Vairochana the Buddha. What are sutras and kalpas com¬ 
pared to this?” So the Skingon, like the Zen, lays far more 
stress on great and illumined teachers who can give oral 
transmission than on sutras and sastras. 

The Secret Teaching arose when Vairochana the Buddha 
preached it in the spiritual realm, but it was not known to 
men until Nagarjuna obtained it in the Iron Tower from 
Vajrasattva. Whether this tower was an actual tower or 
whether it is a symbol of the enlightened state of Nagarjuna \s 
mind, is a question. The key to Shingon lies in Nagarjuna’s 
statement that not only the mind but the body itself becomes 
Buddha, that men in this very body and in this very world 
may become a Buddha. At the end of the Bodaishinron by 
Nagarjuna we find this passage: “The body born of parents 
forthwith accomplishes the grand or final enlightenment.” 
And, “Body (or form) and mind are not two, enlightenment 
can be accomplished with this very body.” In fact Shingon 
asserts that full enlightenment can be accomplished or 
attained in this life, in this body, and with this mind. 

The sutras which Shingon consider authoritative aud on 
which it bases its teachings are the Dainichikyo 
Mahavairocana Sutra) translated by Zemmui 
Subhakarasinha); and the Kongdchokyo ) ( Vajra- 

sekhara Sutra) translated by Fuku Amoghavajra); 

the sSstra Bodaxshiron written by Nagfirjuna 

and translated by Fuku. It can.be seen that Nagarjuna is 
the father of Shingon, the fountainhead of the Secret Word. 
Mahavairochana preached the doctrine to the spiritual worlds 
and Vajrasattva reduced it to writing and Nagarjuna 
received from Vajrasattva not only the written teaching but 
also the oral and in turn taught it to his pupil Ryuchi. 
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There are two lineages of Patriarchs or Fathers of this 
sect. The first is called the Eight Fathers of Fuho (#;££) or 
transmitters of the Dharma. The other is called the Eight 
Fathers of the Denji ({$$$), the traditional preservers of 
the Dharma. The first, the transmitters, are as follows: Maha- 
vairochana (^c0), Vajrasattva Nagarjuna (fg 

!£, Ryumyo), Nagabodhi Ryuchi), Vajrabodhi (&PM 

Kongochi), Amoghavajra (Fuku Kongo), Kei- 
kwa (££), Kukai Kobd Daislii, ), who 

became the founder of the Shingon sect of Japan. 

The second, the preservers, are: Nagarjuna, Nfigabodhi, 
Vajrabodhi, Subhakarasimha Amoghavajra, Ichi- 

gyo (—fr), Keikwa, Kukai. 

According to Vajrabodhi, at the time of the Buddha's 
death an iron stupa containing scriptures had been set up 
and never opened. Nagarjuna wished to open it in order to 
find the sacred writings. For a week he walked around it, 
repeating a sacred mantra and vowing to devote his life to 
the holy word. At last he was able to enter the stupa and 
there he found the great sutras. He learned them and wrote 
them down; so Nagarjuna is called the founder of Shingon 
Mikkyo. 

Nagarjuna (Ryumyo or Ryuju in Japanese) was the 
son of a noble Brahman in South India. He was a talented 
young man and very accomplished, but he gave himself up 
to sensual pleasures. Once, when with three companions he 
entered the king’s palace pursuing a love affair, he made a 
narrow escape but his companions were killed. This incident 
made a great impression upon Nagarjuna and he realised 
that desires are the cause of pains and the source of evil, 
so he became a Buddhist monk and studied the Hinayana 
scriptures, but when he went to the Himalayas he was given 
a Mahay ana sutra by an old monk and thereafter he began 
to study, teach, and propagate the Mabayana. 
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According to the Denji lineage, Nflgabodhi (Ryuchi in 
Japanese) was the second patriarch. We know little of his 
life, but all the records state that he was the teacher of 
Vajrabodlii (Kongochi) who studied Mikkyo with him for 
seven years in South India. He may not have been the 
direct pupil of Nagarjuna but he was certainly an indirect 
one and there must have been other teachers of the Mikkyo 
standing between him and Nagarjuna whose names we do not 
know. Kobo Daishi identified him with Dharmagupta, but 
whether they w-ere the same person or not we cannot tell. 
According to the Genjo-gydjoki which is a life 

of Hsiian-chuang written by his pupil Jion , there was 
in the time of Hsiian-chuang an aged Brahman in South 
India who was said to have been a pupil of Nagarjuna. 
From him Hsiian-chuang learned the Mudhyumoku-sastra 
and others. Kobo Daishi believed this Brahman to be Naga- 
bodhi (Ryuchi). Nothing is certain about him, however, 
except that he was the teacher of Kougoclii and Fukii. Of 
his own works only one was translated into Chinese, the 
Jubodaishinkauji a kind of Vinava. Ac¬ 

cording to another tradition, Ryuchi was the same as 
Dharmakirti from whom Prajfia learned Mikkyo in South 
India. 

Nagabodlii’s pupil Vajrabodhi (Kougoclii) was the third 
son of Ishanamama, a king of Central India. He was bom 
in 671 a.d. At ten years of age he became a Buddhist monk 
in Nalanda temple and learned the Vaijdkarana sdstra from 
Munibodhi (JakujSchi). At the age of fifteen he went to 
West India and there studied the Abhidhannavibhasa sastra. 
Then he returned to Nalanda and received Upasampadii. 
From the time he was twenty he studied the Vinaya of both 
Hinayana and Mahayana, also the works of Nagarjuna and 
his followers. When he was twenty-eight he went to Kapila- 
vastu in Central India and for three years studied the works 
of Asanga and Vasubandhu. When he was thirty-one he 
went to South India and there met Nagabodhi from whom 
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lie learned both the esoteric and exoteric Buddhism, and also 
studied philosophy, science, and art. He returned to Central 
India and made a pilgrimage to the eight stupas of Buddha. 
Later on at the time of a great drought the king invited 
Kongochi to his palace and asked him to pray for rain. He 
did so and the rain fell to the great joy of the king and 
the people who were so grateful that they erected a temple 
for him where he stayed for three years. There was a 
Niguruda tree that stood by the sacred place of Avalokite- 
svara on the Potalakagiri Mountain in the Himalayas, which 
was dying. Kongochi prayed and fasted for a week and the 
tree revived and flourished again. Avalokitesvara appeared 
to him and said: “You have already succeeded in your 
studies, now go to Ceylon to worship, and then proceed to 
China to make a pilgrimage to the holy place of Manjusri 
and redeem all beings by teaching them.” In accordance 
with these words, he went to Ceylon with eight of his pupils 
and worshipped Dharmadhatu which was preserved in Abha- 
yagirivihara near the palace of the king of Ceylon. Then 
he climbed Alanka where he worshipped the Buddhapada 
and returned to Malaya in South India. After a month’s 
stay he asked permission of the king to go on his pilgrimage. 
The king wished him to remain in his own country but when 
he found that he could not be deterred from his wish to go, 
the king ordered General Majana to accompany him, carry¬ 
ing the Mahaprajii&paramitd silt ms and also many valuable 
gifts to the Chinese emperor. lie reached Ceylon where he 
received a warm welcome from the king and then after a 
month’s voyage he came to Java where he was well treated 
by the king there, and where he was detained for five months 
by bad weather. It was here that Fuku Sanzo (Amogha- 
vajra) became his pupil. After a difficult voyage he reached 
Kuang-fu modern Canton. This was in 719 a.d. He 

was welcomed by company of three thousand persons. The 
next spring he went to Loyang and had an audience with the 
Emperor Hsiian-tsung. By command of the Emperor he 
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first lived in .lion temple (and then in Serupukuji (fltr 
in Chang-an, engaged in missionary work for twenty- 
two years, first in Loyang and then in Chang-an. Many 
priests and others visited him to learn his teaching, and 
among them Ichigyo (—ff), was one of his great pupils. 
He translated many books into Chinese. He also wrote a 
number of original works. On the 26th day of July in 741 
a.d. he fell ill in Loyang and died on the fifteenth of August. 
Twenty-five years later he was given the posthumous name 
of Daikokyo (Great Propagator) Sanzo, by the 

Emperor Tai-tsung. 

Kongochi’s pupil Fuku Kongo (Amoghavajra) was born 
in Ceylon in 705 a.d. His father is said to have been a 
Brahmin of North India. He lost his parents when young 
and went with an uncle to Java where he met Kongochi. 
He became a monk and joined his teacher Kongochi in 
Loyang in China. He studied deeply and mastered the Bud¬ 
dhist teachings in both the Sanskrit and the Chinese language. 
He assisted his teacher Kongochi in translating the sutras 
and attended upon the master for more than twenty years. 
In 743 he started for Ceylon in order to acquire the larger 
books of both Vajrasekhara-sutra and the Mahdvairocam- 
sutra which his master, owing to their loss at sea, had not 
been able to bring to China. He reached Ceylon safely and 
was welcomed by the king, and it is said that he travelled 
in India to complete his researches, and having secured the 
sutras he returned to China in 746 a.d. The Emperor Hsiian- 
fsung was much pleased with his return and asked him to 
l>erform the ceremony of K wan jo (MM) in his palace. He 
went on with his great work of translation and he may well 
be called one of the foremost translators in the history of 
Chinese Buddhism. Three emperors, Hsiian, »Su, and Tai, 
revered him and he was given the honorable title of Daikochi 
Knku Sanzo by the Emperor Tai-tsung. 

Fuku Sanzo died on the fifteenth of June, 775 a.d. and was 
given the posthumous name of Daibenshokochi Fuku Sanzfi, 
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(Pukfi, the great, eloquent, right, 
learned, wise master of the Tripitaka). 

Subhakarasimha (Zemmui, #&£££) was born of a Ksha- 
t ryan family in Magadha of North India in 637 a.d. His 
father was King of Udyana and a descendant of King 
Amritodana who was a younger brother of Sakyamuni’s 
father. After the death of his father Zemmui when only 
thirteen years old succeeded to the throne, but when dis¬ 
sensions arose he abdicated in favor of his brother and 
became a Buddhist monk. He travelled extensively visiting 
many teachers, meditating in quiet places, and mastering the 
doctrines and practices of the different schools. At that 
time there was living in the Nalanda Vihara in Central India, 
a great teacher whose name was Dharmagupta, and Zemmui 
studied under him and then travelled over India teaching 
and preaching. Dharmagupta advised his pupil to go to China 
in order to transmit the Mikkyo. He obeyed and arrived 
at Chang-an in 716 a.d. at the age of 80. He proceeded 
to make many translations, the most notable being the Maha- 
vairochana Sutra. He died in China in 735 a.d. at the age 
of ninety-nine mourned by the Emperor and the people. 

Ichigyo (—ff) was born in China in 683 a.d., the grand 
son of a prince of Yen ($$). He became a Buddhist monk 
and learned Zen and the Vinaya Pitaka. He received the 
teaching of the MahSvaxrochana Sutra from Zemmui and the 
secrets of the Konyochdkyo (Vajrasekhara ) from Kong5chi. 
He wrote the only authoritative commentary on the Dainichi- 
kyo from lectures of Zemmui. He also wrote a number of 
original books. He died when he was only forty-five in 
727 a.d. 

Keikwa (**). the seventh patriarch, was born in 746 
a.d. in China, the same year in which Fuku Sanzo returned 
to China from Ceylon. He became FukQ’s pupil when he 
was only seven or eight years old and received UpasampadS 
when he was twenty. For the next twenty years he studied 
all the doctrines and practices of Mikkyo and mastered them. 
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When his study was completed he became a fully qualified 
teacher of Mikkyo both parts of the Maudala having been 
transmitted to him. Fnkd’s other great pupils only mastered 
one part of the Mikkyo (the Vajradhatsu Mandala), so we can 
see what great confidence Fuku placed in Keikwa. In turn 
Keikwa transmitted one or the other part of Mikkyo to his 
pupils, except to Gimvo ($|nfl) anc * to Kobo Daishi to whom 
he transmitted both. Three Emperors, Tai, Te and Shun, 
revered him and received Kwanjo from him. He died at 
sixty years of age, on December 15, 805 a.d. 

The founder of Mikkyo in Japan was the priest Kukai 
(2£&)» posthumously titled Kobo Daishi (3£2fe;ftcl5|i) by 
which name he is more popularly known. He was born in 
Byobugaura, a beautiful village in Sanuki province on the 
island of Shikoku. His father was Saiki Yoshimichi (or in 
Western writing. Yoshimichi Saiki), who was a daimyo of 
the province. His mother was Lady Tamayori, a descendent 
of the Ato family. The family was prosperous and promi¬ 
nent. Their sou, Kukai, was born on the fifteenth of June, 
in the fifth year of H5ki, 774 a.d. He was named Mao and 
was their third child. At the age of six he was called 
Totomono (precious thing), for even then he was noted for 
his precocity and his piety. There are many legends about 
wonderful things that happened at his birth and in his 
childhood. 

As his father noticed that he liked to play with Buddhist 
objects, he thought of making him a priest, but his uncle 
who w’as a teacher of the Chinese classics thought it would 
be better for him to have a classical education, so when a 
youth of fifteen he was sent to Kyoto to study with his uncle, 
Atono Otani. Under his uncle’s care he studied hard for four 
years and at eighteen entered the university. He became dis¬ 
satisfied, however, with worldly learning and his mind turned 
to Buddhism. He became a disciple of the priest Gonzo (|gj 
$|) who was the head priest of the temple Iwabuchi and at 
that time received the name Kukai. It was also then that 
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iie wrote a book called Sangoshiki, in which he made critical 
interpretation of Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism. 
Soon after this he gave himself up to spiritual training and 
travelled all over Japan, meditating in deep forests, climbing 
mountains, and practising ascetic discipline. lie found a 
copy of the Dainichi-kyo (Mahavairochana sutra) in the 
Kume temple at Takaichi in Yamato, but as he could not 
understand it, he made up his mind to go to China. He 
received permission from the Emperor and set sail from 
Matsuura in Hizcn in July of the twenty-third year of En- 
ryaku, in company with Kadonomaru Fujiwara, the Japanese 
ambassador to China. Passing through many difficulties in 
connection with storms and hindrances regarding landing, 
KGkai finally reached China in August 805 and studied there 
for two years. In Chang-an he visited every prominent 
priest and finally met Keikwa in Seiryuji temple. When 
Keikwa saw Kukai he said: “I knew already that you would 
come to China to visit me. I have waited a long time for you. 
i offer my hearty congratulations to you. I wish to teach you. 
Prepare at once to receive the doctrine of Mikkyo.” Keikwa 
taught him from the sacred sutras and revealed to him all 
the Shingon teachings and mysteries. From Keikwa he 
received not only personal instruction but also many religious 
books and implements for use in the rituals. Keikwa died 
before Kiikai left China and Kfikai erected a monument to 
his teacher. 

Kukai even at this time was famous for his hand¬ 
writing and also for skill in drawing and painting. He 
worked very hard at all these arts and studied Sanskrit and 
other Buddhist doctrines besides the Mikkyo. Kukai re¬ 
turned happily to Japan and began to preach his doctrines. 
In 811 he inaugurated his teaching of Ryobu Shinto ( 
jit), the union of Buddhism and Shinto. He found favour 
with the Emperor and the Imperial court and the new teach¬ 
ing became a great success. Men of all ranks from the 
Emperor down to the poorest of the poor supported him. 
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However, the new teaching did not go unchallenged; the 
priests of the eight sects in Nara, especially those of Hosso 
(i&ffi) stood for a time against him. But the chance came 
for him to uphold his doctrine before them all, for in the 
fourth year of Konin, Emperor Saga gave an order for the 
priests of all sects to present themselves at the palace. There 
the doctrine of Mikkyo was attacked to which Kukai 
responded in a fluent lecture, upholding the teaching of 
Sokushinjobutsu(|p#$j$ ), “becoming Buddha in this very 
body.” Then it is said that before the eyes of the astonished 
Emperor, court, and clergy, Kukai appeared for a moment 
before them in the form of the Buddha Mahavairochana. As 
a result of this incident all were convinced of his doctrine 
and of himself as a holy messenger. 

After his return from China, Kukai travelled about 
Japan, spreading his doctrine and founding temples, and 
in the seventh year of Konin (817 a.d.) he established the 
great monastery at Koya-san. The mountain was given to 
the Daishi by the Emperor Saga. Here many temples were 
erected and soon Koya became a famous sanctuary and to 
this day is the holy place of Shingon. Kobo Daishi wrote 
many books at Koya and died there or as Shingon believers 
say, entered into meditation, on March 21, in the second year 
of Jowa (834). Before his departure he called his disciples 
together and told them: “At first I thought I should live 
till I was a hundred years old and convert, all the people, 
but now that you are all grown up there is no need for my 
life to be prolonged, and I shall therefore enter ‘Kongo-jyo’ 
( vajradhyana ) the Diamond World on the twenty-first day 
of next March. But you need by no means grieve, for my 
spirit lives.’* In the year 931 he was given the title Kdbo 
Daishi (Great Teacher of Law-propogation) by Emperor 
Daigo. At Koya-san he is supposed to lie uncorrupted in 
the tomb, awaiting the coming of Maitreya, the Buddha of 
the future. 

Shingon followers believe that Kobo Daishi was himself 
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a great Bodhisattva and the representative on earth of Mai- 
treya. He was not only a great religious leader, but he was 
also active in all sorts of social work for the benefit of his 
country. Moreover, he was skilled as artist, sculptor, calli¬ 
grapher, author, and the inventor of the Hiragana syllabary. 
He was one of the greatest men of Japan quite outside 
rhe sphere of religion, and in the field of religion he is 
unsurpassed. Shingon followers revere him as a Buddha 
and feel that his spiritual light is still shining upon the 
world. Indeed, he must have been a great personality to 
make people even of the present time still regard him as 
‘'great teacher” and "holy saint.” 

Beatrice Lane Suzuki 



POEMS BY KOBO DAISHI 

(Rendered by H. L. S.) 

The Bu-po-so 1 

Within the quiet forest, 

Alone in the straw-thatched hut. 

So early in the morning, 

I hear the sound of a bird. 

It sings of the Triple Treasure, 

’Tis the Bu-po-so. 

The bird has a voice for singing, 

A man has a mind for thinking, 

The voice and the mind, 

The clouds and the stream, 

Express the Buddha-wisdom. 

Parting 2 

Studying the same doctrine, 

Under one master, 

You and I are friends. 

See yonder white mists 

Floating in the air 

On the way back to the peaks. 

This parting may be our last meeting 
In this life. 

Not just in a dream, 

But in our deep thought, 

Let us meet often 
Hereafter. 

The Bu-po-so is a large bird fouud iu the depth of forests in 
Jnpnn, Korea, and China. It is sacred in Buddhism, for its song 
repeats the syllables bu-po-so: l»u=butsu=Buddha; po=ho=Dhanna 
=Law; so=Sangha=Brotherhood. 

The parting was with Giso, one of KCbO’s fellow-monks studying 
under Kcikwa. "The master" refers to this Keikwn. 
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ASyagiiosha 

• The enlightenment which you have gained 
Differs not from what belongs 
To ultimate reality itself 
Primarily-entirely: 

Such is the teaching of Asvaghosha. 

The Enlightened Mind 
1 

From the beginning 
That which I sought 
Lay in my hands. 

How stupid I was 
To have thought it an echo 
Floating to me 
From beyond! 

2 

Now enlightened, back I look, 

And lo! this new mind of mine— 

What is it but that very one 
Which formerly was covered o'er 
With clouds? 


3 

Think not that the light appears 
With the clearing of the clouds; 

The moon has been there all the while 
Shining in the sky, 

For ages past. 

So does the mind 
Eternally abide in me. 



ANJIN* IN SHINGON 


When a wicked person repents of his evil life, is 
reformed, and becomes good, his life seems entirely changed. 
His reformation has not produced any difference in his 
sense organs and his body, but lie has received a change of 
mental direction from bad to good. 

Nothing is so wonderful as the mind. If the direction 
of the mind is changed, it can make a man good or bad. 
According to the theory of knowledge, our worlds as con¬ 
structed by the mind are varied according to the different 
mental standpoints. “The three worlds are one mind, noth¬ 
ing besides Mind.'’ Indeed all conditions are produced by 
the One Mind. 

What is entering the religious life or awakening religious 
faith but the change of direction of the mind? Entering 
the religious life points out to us the right direction. It is 
quite natural that when we have religious faith our world 
becomes quite different from what it was before. Now this 
state to which our mind is changed is called in Shingon 
getting An jin which is fixing the mind on real truth. After 
we have gained this Anjin our daily life improves because 
our mind has changed through this great spiritual inspira¬ 
tion. An intimate relation exists between our religious life 
and our ordinary life. How has our mind changed us? 
What do we become when we enter the religious life as taught 
by Shingon? 

Shingon makes our mind act firmly because of grasping 
the truth of our oneness with Buddha. The important points 
in Shingon are*: believing in the truth of oneness, the 
endeavour to improve in speaking, acting, and thinking as 
near like the Buddha as possible, and to have the attainment 
to Buddhahood for our ideal. According to Shingon, all 
beings in their nature are one with Buddha and they strive 

Literally, "mind pacified." This article is an attempt to explain 
the Shingon way of mind-pacification, i.e. Shingon faith. 
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for perfect communication with Buddha. The aim and 
practice of Shingon followers is to attain Buddhaliood in this 
world and with this very body. In Saimyoji Tokiyori’s 
poem we read, “Man can become either Buddha or a god. 
Then how can he be careless about his mind?” 

According to Shingon, not only the mind but the body 
has the virtues of the Buddha and so all the mystic faculties 
can be cultivated in both. Kobo Daishi said in his Eiken, 
“The truth of Buddha is not far away from us but very 
near, for it exists in our minds and as Bhutatathata. does 
not exist outside of us. How can we attain it by giving up 
our bodies? Enlightenment and unenlightenment belong to 
us, so we can attain to Buddhaliood at once when we get the 
religious mind. Ignorance and enlightenment, darkness and 
light do not exist outside of us. So we can realise the highest 
truth at once if we believe in it and practise it.” This 
teaching of his shows us that our bodies and minds are of the 
six great elements of the great Dharmakaya. 

If this teaching is received with a careless mind it seems 
unimportant but truly it is a great discovery for which we 
should have the greatest wonder and gratitude. If we 
meditate deeply we can learn these truths for ourselves, that 
is, that innately we possess the noble virtues of the Buddha 
within our real nature and that in spite of living a life full 
of delusion, still our bodies and minds are really the six 
elements of the great Dharmakaya. This is a true fact as 
taught by Buddha. 

Anjin in Shingon is the belief that beings in their nature 
are truly Buddha, filled with perfect wisdom and perfect 
compassion. When we can attain to this state of belief, the 
direction of our minds and characters are changed from the 
very deptlis. 

The attitude of such a mind is: (1) When we think of 
ourselves as unenlightened, full of sins and destined to 
eternal transmigration, discouragement arises, and it is 
difficult to maintain a courageous frame of mind; (2) But 
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if, on the contrary, we realise our true nature to be one with 
the Buddha, then we are filled with gratitude, and the idea 
to make the effort to realise comes up in the mind, (3) When 
we think of ourselves as we seem at present we cannot help 
but have a strong feeling of repentance and deep shame. 
Our Anjin which makes us realise Oneness can control our 
characters by means of the strong effort to attain the highest 
and the deep self-reflection which compares our apparent 
self with our true real self. 

Our Anjin helps us to think of others as Buddha, and 
by "the others” is meant not only human beings but all 
beings in the universe. When we realise the existence of 
the Absolute One pervading not only us but all the universe, 
conscious of its perfect wisdom and compassion, it is impos¬ 
sible for us to keep from paying reverence to it with a pious 
mind, and at the same time we are filled with joy when we 
know that we are one with this Absolute Being. 

Owing to universal communication we are justified in 
taking refuge in the Buddhas and the founder of Shingon 
by paying homage and receiving their protection. 

There are some who may think it a contradiction to bow 
down before Buddhas and perform ceremonies before them 
because Anjin teaches that man and Buddha are one, but 
this is a superficial opinion and comes from shallowness in 
understanding the Anjin of Oneness. 

The teaching of Oneness, i. e. the identity of us with 
Buddha is from the point of view of the Absolute, but from 
the relative point of view we are still unenlightened. In 
this attitude of mind we resemble Tariki followers, our 
devotion comes from the Anjin of Oneness which believes in 
the real and ultimate relation between ourselves and Buddha: 
for this reason we can have firm confidence in communica¬ 
tion between the one who is revered and the true self, and 
at the same time we can feel at rest and joyful just as in 
the relation which exists between an affectionate mother and 
son. 
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There may be persons who think of Anjin as only a 
theory and as not powerful enough to work such a radical 
change in us, but it is not a theory but a demonstrable fact 
that Anjin effects a profound change in the minds and 
characters of Shingon believers. We must keep in mind that 
all things in religion can develop through mystical sentiment 
and powerful effort. 

Sh6kbn Akizuki 


Buddhist Chant 

I take my refuge in the Perfect One, 

Buddha, the Highest Goal of all endeavour, 

Of Wisdom Boundless, Universal Son 

That draws with Love which nought can over sever. 

In Dhairna also, do I refuge take. 

The Perfect Law, wherever it be found, 

Which shines before the upward path I make, 
Boundless beyond, unalterably sound. 

In precious Snnglm's Fellowship take I 
My refuge, that will lead to perfect peace. 

The Order Blest for all mankind to try. 

The way to endless Knowledge and Release. 


JI. W. B. Moreno 



MAHAYANA BUDDHISM AND JAPANESE 
CULTURE 


Buddhism, so far known to the West, has been Buddhism 
whose canonical literature is written in Pali and generally 
known as belonging to the Hinavana. While the Sanskrit 
literature is not unknown yet it is to a limited extent. Even 
those who are acquainted with something of Mahayana are 
apt to regard it as a degenerated form of Buddhism. But 
in Japan it was from the very beginning Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism that was introduced more than thirteen centuries ago, 
when Prince Shotoku declared Japan to be the country most 
suited for the propogation of Mahayana Buddhism. Thus it 
came to pass that whenever Buddhism was mentioned in 
Japan it was the Mahayana form of it and not the Hinayana. 
The study of the latter was not, however, neglected, it was 
one of the curriculum in Buddhist colleges. The Hinayana 
was a study, not a religion in Japan. No wonder that it 
was in Japan that the Mahayana during its history of 
thirteen centuries has achieved most wonderful developments 
dividing itself into many sects which represented the many- 
sidedness of the Buddhist doctrine, and that it also came to 
be most closely woven into the texture of Japanese life and 
culture. If Japan has anything contributive to the civilisa¬ 
tion of the world it is principally the product of Mahayana 
Buddhism. 

Since the restoration about sixty years ago Japan lias 
learned to take many things from the West, especially its 
industry, machinery, and political organisation. The adop¬ 
tion was not of course a mere imitation but assimilation 
which was carried out in an original manner. By this I 
mean that Western civilisation in Japan was modified accord¬ 
ing to the spirit of Mahayana Buddhism so as to promote 
life and culture in its most Oriental phase. In the adoption, 
therefore, there has been something quite original. To 
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understand this spirit of originality peculiar to Japanese life, 
no earnest student of Japan can ignore the signification of 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

The rise of Mahayana Buddhism is a long history, we 
can say that it began to flourish at least two or three hundred 
years after the Buddha when the Prajuaparamita literature 
began to be compiled, nay, even when the Agamas were in 
the process of final redaction in which we have Subhuti as a 
representative of the doctrine of Sunyata. From this we 
can infer that the so-called enlightenment attained by 
SSakyamuni contained much of what came to be recognised as 
Mahayanistic though this fact never came to the surface in 
the consciousness of the Buddhists as distinguished from the 
Ilinayanistic. The Yimalaklrti, the Sukh&vaiivyuha, the 
Daiabhumi, the Saddharmapun^arika, and other sutras mark 
no doubt stages of historical development, but we cannot 
deny the truth that they all endeavour to depict Enlighten¬ 
ment itself. 

This conclusion may appear too dogmatic, but when we 
know the so-called Agama texts are too abstract, too archaic, 
too poor in content, we naturally surmise the presence of 
something much deeper, more appealing directly to the heart 
of every Buddhist. Without this surmise we cannot explain 
the wonderful power contained in the discourses of the 
Buddha which he was supposed to have given on numerous 
occasions. This inspiring power was not concretely grasped 
by those compilers of the Agamas. For instance, soon after 
the Enlightenment the Buddha was travelling with the group 
of his disciples in the neighbourhood of Magadha. When he 
saw a great fire he said, “0 monks, better embrace this big 
fire than falling in love with a woman; fire burns the body 
but lust leads us to hell. It is like drinking boiling metal 
to be the recipient of a charity who has no faith, no morality 
in him," and so on. When this sermon was given the sixty 
disciples left the Brotherhood realising the difficulty of 
religious training, sixty others prostrated themselves on the 
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ground voraitting blood, while sixty others were cleaned of 
their spiritual defilements and attained enlightenment. The 
incident is told in the text in a detailed narrative, but to us 
there is a great discrepancy between the story itself which 
seems to be quite simple and the result achieved by the telling 
of the story by the Master. The whole narrative gives no 
doubt plain facts, but it utterly fails to give us the details of 
the most inspiring influence issuing from the personality of 
the Master himself. 

To give another example, soon after the Enlightenment 
Buddha was sitting in the woods when thirty villagers each 
accompanied by his wife were enjoying themselves. One of 
the young men, however, happened to be a bachelor and his 
friends managed to get a courtesan for him as his temporary 
wife. After giving themselves to recklessness they all fell 
asleep. When they awoke they discovered that the courtesan 
had carried away all the precious stones and expensive 
dresses. They searched for her in all directions, and com¬ 
ing to the Buddha they asked if he did not see the guilty 
woman. Said the Buddha, “Which is more important, the 
precious stones or the mind that seeks them?” When thej* 
answered that the mind was more important, Buddha gave 
them a discourse on the subject. When this was finished, 
the thirty young men all abandoning their wives became at 
once homeless monks under the Buddha. The sermon itself 
was quite simple but the wonderful result which was achieved 
surpasses the one recorded of any great historical personage. 
The sermon, whatever it might have been must have been 
most miraculous, most inspiring sort of music, which en¬ 
rapturing every listener made him lose all the barriers of 
ordinary consciousness, directly looking into the inmost soul- 
fountain with its bubbling and gushing water. To depict 
this soul-effect, the plain narrations of the Hinayana style 
fail to do justice to the inner power beaming forth from the 
Buddha’s sermon. The Agama writers give us only an 
imperfect notation of the celestial music. 
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When the Agamas are interpreted in this way, the texts 
are no more Hinavanistic but Mahayanistic. The Mahayana 
strives to catch the spirit that has been moving not only in 
the utterances of the Buddha but in his whole personality. 
This can never be described in words. It no doubt goes 
beyond them. But ours is to endeavour to catch this 
indescribable something in whatever form that is within 
human power, that is to say, the enlightenment attained by 
Buddha must be made to reveal its content somehow. It is 
no doubt mystical as it transcends our limited consciousness 
but it is also rational because it sees everything in its aspect 
of tathatd or sunyatd. Sfmyatu, or emptiness is something 
we cannot take hold of, but at the same time it is something 
before us that makes existence possible, that is dharmatd. 

We generally live in the world of ideas and think this 
is everything. But in fact it is a kind of material which 
like a heap of coal requires to be ignited. We have to come 
in contact with facts themselves, laws that govern them, that 
is, we are to acquaint ourselves with a definite arrangement 
of things which goes under the name, “cause and effect.’* 
This is scientific reasoning, corresponding to the Buddhist 
world of tathatd or suchness. This explains how and why 
Buddha never contradicted science and thoughts based on it. 

Mahayana Buddhism, however, goes one step beyond this 
by declaring that all that is discoverable by man is subject 
to the law of relativity, that anything explainable with words 
is thought-construction having no permanency in it. This 
is the state of things as they are. Catch a fish and dissect it 
to find the life-principal in it according to the so-called 
scientific method; but the fish thus brought on the scientific 
table is a dead one. What is left in your hands is after all 
the shell of reality and not reality itself. The living fish 
must be studied as it moves and swims and leaps. The 
scientific method of study is, therefore, only one aspect of 
reality, and does not exhaust it. Its value is merely 
temporal. 
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To see reality as it is, as it lives, is the teaching of 
Buddha. To do this it teaches to leap, to leave science and 
intellection behind. When this leap is effected one is in 
the midst of reality, one gains a life of eternity. This is 
what is told by all those who have gone through the religious 
experience. By entering into the realm of suchness and 
reality the dualism of being and non-being, subject and 
object, reality and knowledge, existence and value, is 
altogether obliterated; we have jumped over the abyss, gone 
to the other side, but at the same time we are firmly standing 
on the very earth. The world originally neglected is affirmed 
once for all, this world of Samsara is not other than Nirvana. 

This is the teaching and spirit of Mahayana Buddhism. 
Tn short the Mahayana teaches us to return into suclmess 
though this is no other than the world of particular facts. 
Our ordinary consciousness is under the control of science 
and every form of intellection, but Mahayana Buddhism 
wants us to realise a world of oneness which is the world of 
suchness, transcending idealism and materialism, realism 
and conceptualism. Suchness, in other words, is emptiness 
beyond human intelligence and discrimination, as it is on 
the other end of reality. When this suchness is grasped the 
whole domain of reality reveals its significance in the human 
personality, which is known as the value of religious 
experience. 

The above delineation of the spirit of Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism may appear somewhat difficult to comprehend intel¬ 
lectually, but an analogy may be found in art, which will 
facilitate our understanding. In the Avatamsaka sutra wc 
read that the artist does not know what he is painting, it 
grows out of himself, in spite of himself; he is moved or 
urged by something greater than himself; and what he does 
is no more than offering himself to the unconscious direc¬ 
tion. To be a great artist, therefore, means that he is capable 
of offering himself as a more perfect and manageable instru¬ 
ment to a spirit. He does not try to analyse the spirit, he 
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simply gives himself up to its control. When something 
comes between artist and spirit there is no artistic creation, 
for the product is maimed. The artist in this sense is an 
emancipated person, “one who thus comes,” or “one who 
Ihus departs,” that is Tath^gata. 

The spirit of Mahaj'ana Buddhism may thus be sum¬ 
marised in one word, tathata or suchness; and those who have 
realised this suchness in any field of life as either a statesman 
or an artist or a capitalist or as a working-man, he is a true 
follower of Mahayana Buddhism. He will build up his own 
world of suchness according to his own light in response to 
his environment. All that is specially considered religious— 
repentance, humility, gratitude, worship, and so on, will have 
its proper function as it is stirred in the bosom of a religious 
person. Without this grasp Mahayana Buddhism will not 
yield its secrets to anybody. No scientific study of Bud¬ 
dhism will penetrate into this inner sanctuary of Buddhism. 
And when this spirit of Mahayana Buddhism is understood 
the central force controling the movements of Japanese cul¬ 
ture will be seen in its significant aspect. 


Shugaku Yamabe 



WHAT IS ZEN? 

1 

Is Zen a system of philosophy, as most of the Buddhist 
teachings are, highly intellectual and profoundly meta¬ 
physical ? 

As I stated somewhere else, we find in Zen all the 
philosophy of the East crystallised, but this ought not to be 
taken as meaning that Zen is a philosophy in its ordinary 
application of the term. For Zen is decidedly not a system 
founded upon logic and analysis. If anything, it is the 
antipode of logic and the dualistic method of thinking. 

There may be an intellectual element in Zen, as Zen is 
the whole mind, and the mind is not a composite thing to be 
divided into so many faculties, leaving nothing behind after 
the dissection. Zen lias nothing to teach us in the way of 
intellectual analysis. Nor has it any set doctrines which are 
imposed upon its followers. In this respect, Zen is quite 
chaotic, if you choose to say so. Probably the Zen followers 
may have one or another set of doctrine, but they have this 
on their own account, and for their own benefit, they do not 
‘ owe the fact to Zen. Therefore, there are no sacred books 
or dogmatic tenets in Zen, nor are there any symbolic 
formulae through which an access might be gained into the 
signification of Zen. If I am asked what then Zen teaches, 
I would say that Zen teaches nothing. Whatever teachings 
there are in Zen, they come out of one’s own mind. We 
teach ourselves. Zen merely points the way. Unless this 
pointing is teaching, there is certainly nothing in Zen pur¬ 
posely set up as its cardinal doctrines or as its fundamental 
philosophy. 

Zen claims to be Buddhism, but all the Buddhist teach¬ 
ings as propounded in its sutras and S&stras, are treated by 
Zen as mere waste paper whose utility consists in wiping out 
the dirt of intellect and nothing more. Do not imagine, there¬ 
fore, that Zen is nihilism. All nihilism is self-destructive, it 
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ends nowhere. Negation is sound as method. The highest 
truth is in affirmation. When it is said that Zen has no 
philosophy, that it denies all doctrinal authority, that it 
easts aside all its so-called sacred literature as rubbish, we 
must not forget that Zen is holding up in this very act of 
negation something quite positive and eternally affirmative. 
This will be clearer later on. 


2 

Is Zen a religion? It is not a religion in the sense as 
the term is popularly understood. For there is in Zen no 
God to worship, no ceremonial rites to observe, no future 
abode where the dead are destined to, and last of all, no 
soul whose welfare is to be looked after by somebody else. 
Zen is free from all these dogmatic and “religious” encum¬ 
brances. 

When I say that there is no God in Zen, the pious reader 
may be shocked; but this does not mean that Zen denies the 
existence of God. Neither denial nor affirmation concerns 
Zen. When a thing is denied, the very denial involves some¬ 
thing not denied. The same can be said of affirmation. This 
is inevitable in logic. And Zen wants to rise above logic, 
Zen wants to find a higher affirmation where there are no 
antitheses. Therefore, in Zen God is neither denied nor 
insisted on, only that there is no such God in Zen as has 
been conceived by the Jewish or Christian minds. For the 
same reason that Zen is not a philosophy, it is not a religion. 

As to all those images of various Buddhas and Bodhi- 
sattvas and Devas and what not that one comes across in the 
Zen temple, they are so many pieces of wood or stone or 
metal, they are like the camellias, azalias, or stone-lanterns 
in my garden. Make obeisance to the camellia now in full 
bloom, and worship it as you like, Zen would say, and there 
is much religion here as bowing to the various Buddhist 
gods, or as sprinkling holy water, or as participating in 
the Lord’s Supper. 
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All those pious deeds considered meritorious or sancti¬ 
fying by most of the so-called religiously-minded people are 
artificialities in the eye of Zen. It boldly declares that “the 
immaculate mendicants do not enter Nirvana, and the 
precept-violating monks do not go to hell.” This is, to 
ordinary minds, the contradiction of the common laws of 
moral life. But here lies the truth and life of Zen. Zen 
is the spirit of a man. It believes in his inner purity and 
goodness. Whatever is superadded or violently taken away, 
injures the completeness of the spirit. Zen is, therefore, 
emphatically against all religious conventionalism. 

Its irreligion, however, is merely apparent. Those who 
are truly religious will be surprised to find that after all 
there is so much of religion in the barbarous declaration of 
Zen. But to say that Zen is a religion as Christianity, or 
Mahommedanism is, will be a mistake. To make my point 
clearer I quote the following: When Shkyamuni was born, 
it is said that he lifted one arm toward the heavens and 
pointed to the earth with the other, exclaiming, “Above the 
heavens and below the heavens, I only am the Honoured 
One!” On this Ummon (Wun-men), founder of the Ummon 
School of Zen, comments, “If I saw him do this at the 
moment, I would kill him with one blow and throw' the 
corpse into the maws of hungry dogs.” What unbelievers 
would ever think of saying such words of inhumanity over 
a spiritual leader! Yet, one of the Zen masters following 
Ummon says, “Indeed, this is the w’ay Ummon desires to 
serve the world, sacrificing everything he has, body and 
mind! How grateful he must have felt for the love of 
Buddha!” 

3 

Zen is not to be confounded with a form of meditation, 
as “New Thought” people or Christian Scientists or Hindu 
Sannyasins meditate. Dhyana, as it is understood by Zen, 
does not correspond to their meditation or contemplation. 
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A man may meditate on a religious or philosophical subject 
while disciplining himself in Zen, but that is only incidental; 
the essence of Zen is not at all there. Zen purposes to dis¬ 
cipline the mind itself, to make it its own master, through 
an insight into its proper nature. This getting into the real 
nature of one’s own mind or soul is the fundamental object 
of Zen Buddhism. Zen is, therefore, more than meditation or 
dhyana in its ordinary application. The discipline of Zen 
consists in opening one’s mental eye in order to look into 
the very reason of existence. 

• To meditate a man has to fix his thought on something, 
for instance, on the oneness of God, or his infinite love, or 
on the impermanence of things. But these are very things 
Zen desires to avoid. If there is anything Zen emphasises, 
it is freedom, freedom from all unnaturalness. Now medita¬ 
tion is something artificially put on, it does not belong to 
the native activity of the mind. What do the fowl in the 
air meditate? What do the fish in water meditate? They 
fly; they swim. Is that not enough ? Who wants to fix his 
thought on the unity of God and man ? or on the nothingness 
of this life? Who wants to be arrested in his daily 
manifestations of life-activity by such meditations as the 
goodness of a divine being or the ever-lasting fire of hell? 

4 

We may say that Christianity is monotheistic and 
Vedantism pantheistic; but we cannot make a similar asser¬ 
tion about Zen. For Zen is neither monotheistic nor pan¬ 
theistic. Zen defies all such designations. Hence there is 
no object in Zen to fix one’s thought on. Zen is a wafting 
cloud in the sky. No screw fastens it, no string holds it 
It floats away as it lists. No amount of meditation will 
keep Zen in one fixed groove. Meditation is no Zen. 
Neither pantheism nor monotheism affords Zen with its 
subjects of concentration. 

If Zen is monotheistic, it may tell its followers to 
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meditate on the oneness of things where all differences and 
inequalities, enveloped in the all-illuminating brightness of 
the divine light, are obliterated. But Zen would say,.‘ ‘ After 
all things are reduced to oneness, where would that one be 
reduced?” Zen wants to have one's mind free and un¬ 
obstructed; even the idea of oneness is a stumbling-block 
and a strangling snare which threatens the original freedom 
of the spirit. 

Will Zen then concentrate itself on the idea that a dog 
is God or that this one pound of flax is divine? If so, Zen 
must feel fire cold and ice hot, because fire is ice and ice is 
fire. But when it freezes we shiver; and everybody shuns 
the blazing furnace; for the feeling is all in all and asserts 
itself in spite of all our theorisation. Zen in fact does not 
want us to be more than the flesh and bones. It refuses to 
deny the reality of matter and the individuality of things. 

Whatever meditation Zen may propose then will be to 
take things as they are, to consider snow white and the 
raven black. When we speak of a meditation, we generally 
understand its abstract character; that is, meditation is 
known to be the concentration of the mind on some highly 
generalised proposition which is in the nature of things not 
always closely and directly connected with concrete affairs 
of life. Zen perceives or feels, and does not abstract or 
meditate. Zen penetrates and is finally lost in the immersion. 
Meditation, on the other hand, is outspokenly dualistic, and 
consequently inevitably superficial. One critic (Lloyd— 
Wheat Among the Tares, p. 53) regards Zen as “the Bud¬ 
dhist counterpart of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius 
Loyola.” Lloyd shows an almost unbalanced inclination to 
find Christian analogies for things Buddhistic, and this is 
also one of such instances. Those who have gone carefully 
through what I have already stated about Zen, will at once 
see how wide of the mark his comparison is. Even super¬ 
ficially there -is not a shadow of similitude between the exer¬ 
cises of Zen and those proposed by the founder of the Society 
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of Jesus. The contemplations and prayers of St. Ignatius 
are, from the Zen point of view, merely so many fabrications 
of the imagination elaborately woven for the benefit of the 
pious-minded. It is like piling up tiles after tiles over one’s 
head. It may be, however, interesting to note that the 
Spiritual Exercises in some way resemble those meditations 
of Htnayana Buddhism, such as the Five Mind-quieting 
Ways, or the Nine Thoughts on Impurity, or Six or Ten 
Subjects of Thought. 


5 

Zen too frequently “means mind-murder and the empti¬ 
ness of idle reverie.” This is the statement of Griffis, author 
of Religions of Japan (p.255). By “mind-murder” he 
means perhaps that Zen kills the activities of the mind by 
making one’s thought fix on one thing, or by inducing it to 
sleep. Mr. Reischauer in his Studies of Buddhism in Japan 
(p. 118) almost endorses this view of Griffis by asserting that 
Zen is “mystical self-intoxication.” Does he mean that Zen 
is intoxicated in the “Greater Self” so called, as Spinoza 
was intoxicated in God? Though Mr. Reischauer is not 
quite clear as to the meaning of “intoxication”, he may think 
Zen is unduly absorbed in the thought of the “Greater Self” 
as the last reality in this world of particulars. It is wonder¬ 
ful to see how superficial some of the analytical observers of 
Zen are. The truth is: Zen is so elusive as far as its out¬ 
ward aspect is concerned. Unless one devotes some years of 
earnest study to the understanding of some of its primary 
principles, one cannot expect to have even a generally fair 
grasp of it. “The way to ascend to God is to descend into 
oneself” is Hugo's word. “If thou wishest to search out 
the deep things of God, search out the depths of thine own 
spirit,”—this comes from Richard of St. Victor. And Zen 
declares, though somewhat in a different spirit, “Nothing 
really exists throughout the triple world, and where do you 
seek the mind (or spirit=Shin) ? The four elements are all 
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empty in their ultimate nature, and where could the Bud¬ 
dha’s abode be?—But lo! the truth is unfolding itself right 
before your eye. This is all there is to it and nothing 
more!” A minute’s hesitation, and Zen is irrevocably lost. 
All the Buddhas of the past, present, and future may try to 
make you catch it once more and yet it is a thousand miles 
away. “Mind-murder” and “Self-intoxication,” Zen in 
fact has no time to bother itself with such nonsenses. 

6 

By“Self-intoxication” or “Mind-murdering” the critics 
may mean one’s mind being hypnotised to a state of un¬ 
consciousness. When this obtains, they imagine that the 
favorite Buddhist doctrine of emptiness (Sunyata) is realised 
where the subject is not conscious of the objective world nor 
of himself, being lost in one vast emptiness, whatever this is. 
This hypothesis again does not hit Zen. It is true that there 
are some such expressions in Zen as will suggest this kind 
of interpretation. But to understand Zen we must go 
another step beyond. The “vast emptiness’ must be 
traversed. The subject must be awakened from a state of 
consciousness if he is buried alive in it. Zen is encountered 
when 1 *self-intoxicated’ ’ turns into the ‘‘self-awakened. ” If 
the mind is ever to be murdered, it is Zen that will resuscitate 
it. As long as one remains murdered and lifeless, there is 
no Zen. “Be born again,” the Zen master would exclaim, 
“Be awakened from a dream, rise from death if you can, 
0 ye drunkards! Don’t try to see Zen with your blurred 
eyes. Your hands are too unsteady to take hold of Zen. 
And remember I am not indulging in figures of speech.” 

I may multiply such questions and criticisms if neces¬ 
sary. But the above, I hope, have sufficiently prepared the 
reader's mind for the following positive statements concern¬ 
ing Zen. 

The basic idea of Zen is, to come in touch with the inner 
workings of the mind, and to do this in the directest possible 
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way without resorting to anything external and superadded. 
Therefore, everything having a semblace of authority is 
rejected. An absolute faith is placed in one’s own being. 
Whatever authority there may be in Zen comes from within. 
This is true in the strictest sense of the word. Even the 
reasoning faculty is not considered absolute. On the contrary, 
it hinders the mind from coming in direct communion with 
itself. The intellect serves its mission when it works as an 
intermediary, and Zen has nothing to do with an inter¬ 
mediary except when it desires to communicate itself to 
others. For this reason, all the scriptures are merely tenta¬ 
tive and provisionary, there is in them no finality. The 
central fact of life as it is lived is what Zen aims to grasp, 
and this in the most direct and most vital manner. Zen 
professes itself to be the spirit of Buddhism, but in fact it 
is the spirit of all religions and philosophies. For when Zen 
is understood thoroughly, absolute peace of mind is attained, 
and a man lives as he ought to live. What more may we 
hope? 


7 

Some say that inasmuch as Zen is admitted to be 
mysticism it cannot claim to be unique in the history of 
religion. Perhaps so. But Zen is a mysticism of its own 
order. It is mystical in the sense that the sun shines, that 
God loves, that the flower blooms, or that I hear at this 
moment somebody beating a drum in the street. If these 
are mystical facts, Zen is brimful of them. When a Zen 
master was asked what Zen was, he answered, “Your every¬ 
day thought.” Is this not plain enough, and most straight¬ 
forward? It has nothing to do with the sectarian spirit. 
Christians as well as Buddhists can practise Zen just as big 
fish and small are both contentedly living in the ocean. Zen 
is the ocean, Zen is the air, Zen is the mountains, Zen is 
thunder and lightning, the spring flower, summer heat, and 
winter snow; nay, more than that, Zen is the man. What- 
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ever formalities, conventionalisms, and superadditions Zen 
may appear to have, its central fact lives; and the special 
merit of Zen lies in this, that we are still able to see into this 
ultimate fact without being biased against anything. 

8 

As I said before, what makes Zen unique as it is 
practised in Japan, is its systematic training of the mind. 
If Zen is mysticism, mysticism has been too erratic a product 
and apart from one’s ordinary life. This, Zen has revolu- 
tionalised. What was up in the heavens, Zen has brought 
down on earth. With the development of Zen, mysticism has 
ceased to be mystical; it is no more the spasmodic product 
of an abnormally endowed mind. For Zen reveals itself in 
the most uninteresting and uneventful life of a plain man 
of the street, recognising the fact of living in the midst of 
life as it is lived. Zen systematically trains the mind to see 
this, opens one’s eye to the greatest mystery as it is daily 
and hourly performed, enlarges one’s heart to embrace 
eternity of time and infinity of space in its every movement, 
and makes one live in the world as if walking in the garden 
of Eden. All these spiritual feats are done without resort¬ 
ing to any set doctrines, but by appealing in the directest 
way to the truth of one’s being, and there is a system in all 
this. 

Whatever it may be, Zen is practical and commonplace 
and most living. An ancient master, wishing to show' what 
Zen is, lifted one of his fingers, another kicked a ball, and a 
third slapped the face of the questioner. The manner in 
w'hich Zen is demonstrated is always original. I take this 
creative originality as a foundation of Zen’s claim to unique¬ 
ness. And in the freshness of this creative originality Zen 
has its own reason to be. 


9 

The following quotation from a letter of Yengo may 
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answer to a certain extent the question asked in the beginning 
of this chapter, “What is Zen!” “It is presented right to 
your face, and at the very moment the whole thing is handed 
over to you. For an intelligent fellow, one word suffices to 
convince him in the truth of it, but even then error has 
already crept in. Much more so when this is committed to 
paper and ink, or given up to wordy demonstration or to 
logical quibble; it recedes then farther away from you. The 
great truth of Zen, however, is possessed by everybody. 
Look into your own being, and seek it not through others. 
Your own mind is above all forms, it is free and quiet and 
sufficient, it eternally stamps itself iu your six senses and 
your four elements. In its light all is absorbed. Hush the 
dualism of subject and object, forget both, transcend the 
intellect, sever yourself from the understanding, and directly 
penetrate deep into the identity of Buddha-mind; for outside 
of this there are no realities. Therefore then Dharma came 
from the West to this land, he simply declared, ‘Directly 
pointing to one’s own soul, my doctrine is unique, and is not 
hampered by the canonical teachings; it is the absolute 
transmission of the true seal. Zen has nothing to do with 
letters and words. It only requests to grasp the point 
directly and therein find your peaceful abode. When the 
mind is disturbed, the understanding is stirred, things are 
recognised, notions are entertained, ghostly spirits are con¬ 
jured, and prejudices are unhcld, Zen will then forever be 
lost in the maze.” 

‘ ‘ Says Shekiso, ‘ Stop all your hankerings; let the mould 
grow over your lips; make yourself like unto one perfect 
piece of immaculate silk; let your one thought be eternity; let 
yourself be like dead ashes, cold and lifeless; again let 
yourself be like an old censer in a deserted village-shrine!’ 
Putting your simple faith in this, discipline yourself accord¬ 
ingly, let your body and mind be turned into an inanimate 
object of nature like a stone or a piece of wood. When a 
state of perfect unawareness and motionlessness is obtained, 
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all the signs of life depart, and also every trace of limitation 
vanishes. Not a single idea is disturbed in your conscious¬ 
ness when, lo! all of a sudden you come to realise the light 
abounding in full gladsomeness. It is like coming across a 
light in the thick of darkness, it is like having treasure in 
poverty. The four elements and the five aggregates are no 
more felt as burdens; so light, so easy, so free you are. 
[Your very existence has been delivered from all limitation.] 
You feel in body and mind so open, so light, and transparent. 
You gain an illuminating insight into the very nature of 
things which now appears to you as so many hallucinatory 
flowers having no graspable realities. And here is mani¬ 
fested the unsophisticated self (literally, original face) of 
your being, here is shown all bare the original landscape of 
your birthplace. 

“There is but one straight passage open and unobstructed 
through and through. This is where you surrender all, your 
body, your life, and all that you claim to be belonging to 
your inmost self. This is where you gain peace, ease, non¬ 
doing, and inexpressible delight. All the sutras, all the 
sfistras are no more than commentaries of this; all the sages, 
ancient as well as modern, have been exhausting their 
ingenuity and imagination to no other purpose than to point 
the way to this. It is like unlocking the door of a treasury. 
When the entrance is once gained, every object coming into 
your sight is yours, every opportunity that presents itself 
is available for your use; for are they not, however multi¬ 
tudinous, all possessions obtainable within the original being 
of your self? Every treasure there is but awaiting your 
pleasure and utilisation. This is what is meant by ‘once 
gained, eternally gained, even unto the end of time.’ Yet 
there is nothing gained, what you gain is really no gain, 
and 3 r et there is something truly gained in this.” 

Daisetz Teitaro Suzuki 



THE GATHAS OP 
THE DASABHUMIKA-SUTRA 

EDITED BY JOHANNES RAH DEB and SHINRYU SUSA 
PRELIMINARY NOTES 

The Dambhumika-sutra consists of two sections, the 
prose and the verse. The prose section was edited and 
published by Dr Johannes Rahder in 1926; the present 
text contains the verso section under the joint editorship 
of Susa-and-Rahder. 

When Dr Rahder was staying in Japan in 1929, he 
visited Kyoto during the summer and met Mr Hokei 
Idzumi, the then professor of Sanskrit at Otani Buddhist 
College. When Dr Rahder learned that I was also en¬ 
gaged in the study of the verse section of the Dasabhumika, 
he suggested that we might work together so as to pro¬ 
duce the best possible text with our resources. He added 
that he would send his manuscript as soon as ready, 
Surely enough, as he promised, it began to come in 
several sections to Professor D. T. Suzuki, editor of the 
Eastern Buddhist, early in 1931. He expressed the desire 
to seo the text published in the Eastern Buddhist when 
I finished collating it with the result of my study. The 
verse section of the Dasabhumika-sutra here published is 
thus the joint labour of Dr Rahder and myself. 

The following are to be noted in the reading of the 
Text: 

1. The Rahder text has been prepared from these 
manuscripts: (1) Paris, Biblioth6que Nationale, Fonds 
Sanscrit, Nos. 61 and 62; (2) Cambridge University 

Library, Add 867. 2 and Add 1618; (3) London, Royal 
Asiatic Society, Hodgson Collection, No. 3 ; (4) Calcutta, 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, B 45; (5) Katmandu, Ro} r al 
Library, MS of 215 leaves, 38 cm x 10 cm, dated N. S. 
967 fA.D. 1847). 
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R refers to the text thus prepared. 

2. The Susa text (S) has been prepared from the 
MS in the Kyoto Imperial University Library (K) and 
one in the Tokyo Imperial University Library (T). 
Whenever S differs from R, this is carefully noted. 

3. When S is adopted the other readings are noted 
under K, R, T. 

4. When a correction is made in the text, this means 
that S has followed the Tibetan version, or that the Chinese 
versions are all in agreement, or that the metre roquires it. 

5. When R and S agree, sometimes no reference is 
made to T and K. 

6. When R is adopted, K, T, or S is noted. 

7. For the sake of tho metre at the beginning of a 
line two short syllables are made to stand for one long 
syllable. 

Students of the Sanskrit Buddhist texts have to con¬ 
gratulate themselves on tho fact that the present edition 
of the verse section of the Dasabhumikastitra is published 
with the co-operation of Dr Rahder who was able to make 
use of the several manuscripts kept in the European and 
the Indian libraries. If the task of editing were left to 
me, even with the aid of the'one Tibetan and the five 
Chinese versions, my text prepared from the collation of 
only two manuscripts in Japan could not be of very great 
help to the students. I have also to thank Mr Hokei 
Idzumi for his kind suggestions on various points. 

In order to facilitate the comparison of the two 
sections prose and verse in the Dadabhumika-8utra , I have 
compiled the table following each BhQmi, in which Dr 
Rahder’s prose text is used with its divisions: A, B, C, 
etc. The tables so far do not extend beyond the fifth 
Bhumi, the rest will be added when the whole text ap¬ 
pears. 


SHINRYU SUSA 
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THE TEXT 

I. First BhOmi, Final Gathfl. 

He sukladharm’-upacitflb* kusalopapetah 
paryupflsitab sugata maitra-krpanukill&b | 
adhim ukty-udflra -1 kusalasaya-suddhabhavfis 4 
cittaip janenti atularp jinajflana hetobll 1 || 
sar va j iia-budd habala-Sodhana-viryasthama 5 
jinadharmanigpatti-jagatparitrayaiiarthahl 
mahakrpopacaya 11 vartana-dliarmacakram 
jinak?etrasodham upapadyati 7 cittasresthara 11 2 j| 
tryadhvaikavik?ai.ia s -vibuddhana-nirvikalpa 
nanavidhe 0 jagati kala visodhanartham | 
saipk?epa sarvaguna egitu 1 " nayakanam 
flkasatulya samudeti udaracittam | j 3 J j 
prajMdhipatya krpa n -pQrvam upayayaktam' 3 
adhimukti-asaya'^-visudha^-bftlapraraanam j 
asaiigata' 5 - bhimukhat&^-apara-pra neyani 
samatopapeta 17 -sugataip ,s vara-citta-jatam 1 ® 11 4 || 
sahajati-cittaratanaip 10 sugatatmajanAm 
atikranta bala-cari buddha-cari hy* 1 upetabl 
jatali“ kule dasabalflna anodyapadyafr* 1 
samatAni jine anugato niyatagrabodhih 11 5 || 

1 Metre: Vas&ntatilaka. [to, bha, ja, ja, ga, ga} 

9 °dharmamupacitftl.i R. K. T. * adhimuktah&ra K.T. 

adhimuktud&ra R. 4 r vAl.\ R.K.T. 4 vairyasthftne K. 

°nft T. vlryasthftnft R. prtan mthu can Tib. * mahikrpAyavaya 

K.T mahakrpftya ca pa R. 7 upapadya R. * tryadhvaikala 

(ra T.)k$ana K.T. tryadhva-kala-kfjajia R. * °dha K. °dha T. 

10 e?atuK.T. u krtaR.T. 1J upAyacittam R. upAyayuktah 

K.T. u adhimukt&saya R. 14 °dhi K.T. 11 asabgatft 

K.T. 14 °tah R. 19 samatopapatti K.T. 14 sogata 

R.K.T. •• janatn K. jfiflnam R.T. bskyed Tib. 50 “ratnam R. 
31 caribhy R. 33 jAta R. yAtah T. 11 anopapadyali K.T. 

anapavadyah R. 
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ekasmi citta' upapadyati bhQtnilftbho 
bhavate acalyu* giri-rftja-samflSayas ca | 
prftmodya-prlti-bahulas ca pra«ftdavaip§ ca 
utsftha-vega-vipulah’ sad’-udagra^-cittah 11 6 || 
saiprambha-hiipsa-vigatas ca akrodhanas ca 
hrl-gaura vft rjavataras ca 3 susaipvj-tas ca 
jaga-tftyanaip smarati apratimftna-jfiftnaip 
prltiip janety upagata sprham ota sthfinam 11 7 | | 
paficft*-bhayft apagat&h saha-bhOmi-Iftbho 7 
ftjlvikft-marana-’klrty atha K durgatis ca| 
par^ad-bhayaip ca vigataip tatha cchambhit&tvaip 
kiip kftranaip tatha 0 hi fttma-niketu nflsti 11 8 11 
t© cchambhitatva-vigatftb krpa-maitra-yuktfth 
sraddlift-^sugaurava-hriyopagatfl, gunftdhyftb" I 
rfttrirp divaip kuxala-pak?a-ni:?evatnftj.ifth 
satyftrtha ,3 -dkarma-nirata na tu kama-bhogaib | j 9 j | 
sruta-d harma-cinta-kusa 1ft aniketa-cittft 
lftbhftd nsfcittagatft uta w -bodhicittftb u I 
jiiftnftbhilft?i bala-lodhana-buddhadharinft 15 
e§anti pftramita varjita-mftyn-Sfttbyftb II 10 11 
yathft-vftdinas tatha-kriyftb lfl sthita-satya-vftkyft 17 
na tu dQ?ana jina-kule cari bodhi-siksftm | 
loka-kriyftya vigatft, niratft jagftrthaip 
suklair atppta l8 bhumayottarim ftrabhant© 11 11 11 
te ova 19 .dharma-niratft guna-artha-yuktft 

1 ekasmipp) citta R. citta sa T. * acalya- R. 

°lo R.K. * sadudagra R. rardurAga K. rtag par Tib. 

“tfii ca K. ®ta4 ca T. • paEca R.K.T. [Me. 

9 lAbbe R labliA T. • atha K.T. artha R • tath& R.K. 
“ sa ° R - " gunfidyAh RT. 11 satvfirtha R. 

'* °gfttAvuta R lobhod an I viga gatft K. lobhftd as I viija gatA T. 
14 °citt4 R. “ Mharmftrp R. » tatha-kftrft R.T. tatha- 

kftrft K. » vAkye R. >* bhQ’ R. tu° K.T. 11 te 

yeva R. 
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abhinirharanti pranidhiip jina-dar§anftya | 
saddharma-dharan^-upasamkrainana 2 rslnam 
abhinirharanti pranidhiip vara-carik&yflm 12 |J 
paripaka-satva pariAodhana-buddha-ksetram 
to cAsya k?etra sphutika? jina-auVasehi | 
ekaAaya jina-sutehi amoghatayfih 
sarvatra vala 5 -pathi buddhiya hetum arthe® 11 13 11. 
etftipS 7 ca naika-pranidhln abhinirharanti 
to co° ananto-vipulftya anantat&ya 10 1 
akasa-dhatu 11 -satva-dharmata- nir vptarp ca 
loko hy 33 anisfcha jinom utpadi jilana-bhOml 11 14 || 
cittasya no visaya-jMna-pravesa-nistha 
ya vartani-trividha ni$tha jagaty ananta[ 
pranidhana-ni.^thitu 17 ' bhaven na mamaivardpa 11 
yatha eta ni^t-ha tathe carya sama labheyamj] 15 || 
ovarp sunirhrta 31 sum&rdava-snigdha-citt&b 
araddheta 10 buddhaguna satva-vilokayantah 17 1 
pr(at)Ity&ntu-larabhupagatah 3S krpa-maitratairi ca 
paritayitavya 13 rnaya satva-duhkharditani 11 16 || 
te^arthi tyftga-vividham puna” firabhante 
rajyaip varam vividha-ratna-hayan 13 gaj&ips ca| 
Aira-hasta-p&da-nayanfl. svakam atma-mamsam 
sarvaip tyajanti na ca dlna-mana bhavanti 11 17 || 


1 dhftran(u) K.T. dhftrapam(u) R. * °i?a K.T. °j?am R. 

* aphtha K. stutA T. paripflrna [lib. Chin.] * jinau R.K.T. 

4 bftla? cf. Vasubandhu’s Commentary, Taisho ed. VoL 20, p. 140 b. 

" hetu-s&rthe R. hetumftrthe K.T. 7 etfts R. * ’nail 

praipdhlbhi R. “dhibhi K.T. • ca R.K.T. 

cftprameya-vipulfiya anantatftyai | ? 11 ananta R.K 

» lokebhy R. 13 °tva T. 14 bhavet mama-eva 0 

14 aunirhita K. 8ru* T. sraddheyu S. 17 satvabhi® R.T. 

>« pr(at)Ity4ntu-°R. pratltya-samudbhava gatah Tib. 

«• paritftpitavya K. 14 tyAga-maha viduta R. "mata vidato K. 

"mate vidute T. vividha ty&ga pun ah Tib. ?1 hayftip R. 


jSHoi 
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esanti sastra-vividhan na ca khedam oti 
sAstrajfia loka-caritAny anuvartayanti [ 
lokajilatAm upagata hriyata-dliptim ca 
pQjyanti capratisaman guru-gauravena | \ 18 || 
egabhiyukta-vidunft' diva-rAtri-nityam 
uttapyatc kusala svariia yathaiva agnau| 
so* capi eva parikarma dasAna bhOml 
krtvA asangatam upeti avi^hihanta’-J | 19 |] 
yatha sartha-vaha mahas&rtha-hitAya yukto 
pucchitva 4 raArga-gujja k§ematam abhyupeti | 
evam eva bhOm^-prathamasthita-bodhisatval.i 
krta-ni^kramo da&abhi* bodhim upety asangah 11 20 
atra sthitA 7 gunadharA* nrpatl-bhavanti 
dharmanu5asaka 9 -ahiipsaka-maitra-yaktah | 
jambQdhvajaip sakala-rAjya prasAsayantah 
sthapenti tyfigi janatAip vara-buddha-jfiane |) 21 
Akank^amAna vj-^abhl vijahitva rajyaip 
jina-sAsane upagatas cari Arabhantah | 
labdhva”' samadhi-sata 15 buddha-Aatarp ca paayi 
kampenti 11 ksetra-satu bhasi 13 atikramanti [ | 22 || 
sodhyanti satva-sata dharma-mukhan 14 viAanti 13 
pravisanti kalpa-sata 10 kaya-6atarp nidarsif 
pOrnaip 17 Sataip jinaautAna nidarsayanti 
bbQyottari pranidhi-sregthi-balApraraaiiAh 11 23 J | 
,9 ity esa prathamA bhamir 1 * nirdi?lA sugatAtmajab ] 
sarva-loka-hitai.?InAm bodhisatvana ’nuttamah*’]| 24 || 


1 “nftip R.K. * de dag Tib. 

4 buddhitva K. vj-ddhitva T. prcchitva S. 

• daSati K.T. * r to R.K. • °ro R.K.T. 

" labdhft K.T. " fataip R. aatatafc K.T. 

RK.T. » asaip® R. saip.“ K. aaa° T. 

*• vicinanti R. vinanti K.T. [Me,-1 

u pOrna R.K.T. •• metre: Sloka. 


* “haiptfi R. 
bhumya K.T. 
• °kft R 

n kampanti 
14 mokhc? 
'• fiataip R. 
" “mi R.K.T 
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IT. Second Bhtlmi, Initial Gathft 

'srutvaitad uttamarp sthftnam bhOmyah 3 sresthaip mano- 
ramam j 

prftsanna-inana^-sarpknlpa' har^ital.i sugatatmajah 3 11 1 [[ 
abhyutthita Osanebhya® abhyudgamya khaga-pathe | 
abhyakiranti kusumaih sadhv iti gira 7 vyaharl|| 2 || 
sadhu sfldhu mahaprajila vajragarbha vi&rada | 
yan nirdi${a tvaya bhami bodhisatvana yft cari s 11 3 || 
parsad dhi viprasanna tu vimukticandrah pj-cchati 9 
uttariiii klrttiya bhami ip. dvitlyam sugatatinaj&b 11 4 1 j 
kldySa mana-samkalpa dvitlyam abhilaksatah 10 1 
pravyahara mahaprajfia srotu-kama jinatmajah" 11 5 || 

II. Final Gatha 

,2 te mardavflrjava-mrdQ^-karmanlya-cittah 
kalyaiia-a.saya damflsayatabhyupetah | 
samaarga- u peksa-vigatA.s ca udara-buddhi 
mabatmya-flsaya-vidu :1 dvitiyakramanti j | 6 || 
atra sthita gunadharah 17 kuSalopapetah 
pranatipata-vigata avihiipsa-cittah 17 1 
adattadanapagatAb paradaratarp 3R ca 
satyanvita apisunab paru.<?a-prahlnah 39 11 7 || 
parabhogabhidhya-vigata vidu 1 ’ maitra-cittah 
samyakpatho upagata asatha^-jfiaka.s ca| 
nirmai.m-kaya-gahanas ca su-pesalas ca 

1 metre: Sloka. 9 bhOmyA K.T. * manah R 

4 c kalpA K.T. » °j& R. • c bhyah K- °bhyo T. » giru 
(giras) S. * carl K.T. • prapfcchati T. 14 °lak?itab K. 
laksali T. laksanam S. 11 °jA R ,J Metre: VaBantatilaka. 
,a mrdn R. *« °vek$a K.T. [pe=pre] u dvitl 0 R.K.T. 

[Me. —] » 0 r4 R. ,T dttA R. «• c tA ca R. 

'* “prahAnfih K.T. Tib. lt parabhogat&bhidhyu-vigatA R 

parabhogatA vidu T. ” ali(ha S. 
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raksanti 1 Sasta'^caranaip sada aprainattflh 11 S 11 

du^khani yftni niraye tatha tiryagyonau 

yama-A&sane jvalita-asraya'’-nityupetah | 

sarve ti papa^patita ’ksal&h prabkonti 

hanta vivarjiya 3 upemahi satya-dharmam j j 9 11 

adau ca krtva manu-j&n upapattim ist&iyi 

yavad bhavagram ar a nasaya-dhyAn u-sik^a 1 

pratyekayanam atha ArfLvaka-buddha-y&nam 

sarve 7 ito dasabhi 8 Aukla-patliaih prabhtttam i) 10 j | 

evam viditva satatain vidu aprainatt&h 

sllesu saqisthita 9 paran api sthapayantil 

bhQyottare 10 karun*-£LsayatAbkyupet&h. 

satvan viditva dukhitan 11 kypa saipjanonti J | 11 || 

hanto vidrsti-patita imi bala-btiddhl 

krodhopanaha-druta-citta vivada-praptah 11 j 

satataqi atrpta 13 visaye bhuyu 14 prflrthayanti 

trinidana-satva parimocayitavya 13 ete|| 12 || 

maha-andhakara llJ -tamasavrta moha-cchannfth 

kantara-marga-patita maha-drstf-j&l® I 

snmsara-paiijara-gatfl/ 7 ripu dhar?ayanti 

raoks&m yahaip 19 namuci-panjara-madhya-prflptan | |L3 || 

klesormibhi hriyata ogha-catur-nimagna 

traidhatuke dukha lD -sataih pnripldyamanah | 

skandhalayabbyapagatav?*ta :i ' fttmasain j iia 

te$arthi yujyami ahaip duhkha-mocanartham 11 14 11 


1 vadanti (vandanti) K.T. 

valitamft^raya K. jvalit&sraya R. . 

Soksam K.T. bde-ba (k$ema) Tib. chin. 

* dasabhih R.K.T. [Me.-] 


1 fifistr K. 

(a)ti-pftpa S. 


vivarjita K. 
sarva K. sarvam T. 


10 °re?u T. 

*• sada ’typtab tu R. 


'sthitah R 
prftpta R. 

] 14 parimocitavya R.T. 

gata R.K.T. " ’ham R. 


11 duhkhitAn R.K.T. 
u bhflyu R. [Me. 

’* mahfimdhak4ra R. 
»• °ka duhkha R-T. 


°gat& vata ta R.T. 
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ftvasfjya srestha-pravaraiji 1 iwa buddha-jfiftnnip 1 
sati eva s nihsarani' hlna-matiip'' janenti| 
sthftperai tan vimalajfi&ni 0 tathAgatAnAip 
vlryArabhanti atulaip vidu bodhi-hetob 11 15 || 
atra sthita guna-satopacitA maharsih 
pasyanti naika-sugatftn api pGjayanti | 
te?aip subhaip. bhuyu uttapyati kalpa-kotyaip 7 
kaalsa kAficana-varaip ca yatha niksiptam | [ 16 || 
atra sthita jinasutft nrpa-cakravarti* 
bhQtva pranonti dasabhih kusalebhi satvan | 
yaccaiva saipci 9 Subha-samcaya saipcinanti 
trata bhavema jagato dnsabhir baladhyaib 1 * 1 11 17 || 
AkAnksamAna vijahitva ca rftja-bhogiln 
pravrajya 5Asuna”-vnrc upagamya dhlrAh * 
vlryflnvita labhiya Arestha-varam samAdhirp 
buddha sahasra-paripQrna ksai.io drsanti|| 18 || 
evarpvidhA^-gapanayA bhuyu anya ’nekA n 
Adarsayanti vp^abhl sthita atra bhQmau| 
atn uttari prapidhi-jfiAna-'VarAbhyupetA 13 
naika" ! -vikurvita-vidhau vinayanti satvAnjl 19 | J 
17 ity e?A ls dvitiyft bhOinir nirdistA. sugatAtraajAh | 
sarva-loka-hitAi$Inaip bodhisatvAna ’nuttamAb 10 1120 ; | 

1 °vara R. * buddha-yftnam K.P2. * satyaiva R.K. 

4 K.T. °Ba R. * hlnam abhi 0 R • "jfiAne R. °jfiftna K.T. 
r kotyftb K.T kofyalj R. 4 "varttr K. varttlh T. • kinxci? 
l * balft<Jhya K. balftdyA T. balcbhyo R 

11 AAsane R Attain? ** °vidha R. “ anye nyekft R. 

AsanekA K. anekft T. 14 balA° K. Chin. “ °»petah R. 

’• naika RT. " Metre: Sloka. » dvitl® RK. [Me. --] 

” °inA R 
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Bhumi II 


Prose 

(P. 22) A • 
<P. 23) B~ 


C '\ 

d/ 


E) 

(P. 24) F 
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3 


(P. 25)J 
K 


L 

M- 

(P. 26) N 
0 
P 
Q- 


Gathft 

1-5 
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..J a ' 
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10 


Prose Gathii 


{P. 27) R 
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(P- 26) W.c 
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(P.29) BB ..b 

00 . .i d c 

DD.—.-. 


11 

12 

18 

14 

15 


EE 


16 

17 

18 

19 
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III. Third Bhftmi, Initial CSathA. 

'evaip srupitva* cari-bhumim 3 uttamflip 
bodhisatva-vi$aye acintiyam | 
harsjita jinaautah sagauravfth 
puspa-megha nabhatab pramuiicisuh 4 11 1 11 
sadhu sadhu giri-sara-sAkaya 5 
desito' 5 viduna slla-saqivarab I 
sarva-satva-karupAya afiayo 


1 Metre: rathoddhatft, (ra, na, ra, la, ga.] 
bodhim K.T. * pramuSci^a K. 

°t& K.T. 


3 aupitvft R. 
giri sftrfisa kayft S. 
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bhami-sre^tha-dviti’yaya gocarah 11 2 11 
bhQta-tatvavitathflm ananyathfl* 
bodhisatva-cara i\arp manoramam | 
sarvaloka-hita-saukhya-cintana' 
desitaip tu parama-prabhflsvaram 11 3 11 
bhuyu bhdyu nara-deva-pQjitam 4 
bhami 3 -.sre$tha- < 't rtiyAm udfthara | 
dharma-jfiana-kriya mukti stlcaya 7 
y&dpk> ’nubhava tadr(so) gocarah 11 4 I * 
d&na-slla-caranaip maharginaip 
k^nti-vIrya-rama-prajiY-u n p(lyatAm j 
maitra-sre^tha-karunflya mflrganarp 
bhfl?adhvaip jinacarl-visodhanam 11 6 11 
vimukticandra uvaca l; ' vajragarbha-visflradam | 
trtlya-saipkramantdnfttn 11 flsayaip bhana sQrana 11 j| 6 !| 

III. Final Gftthfl. 

,a te Aaddlm u -Asaya gunftkara tlkgna-cittA 
nirviniia-rflgavigata 13 anivartiyfls ca | 
dpjha ,c -citta tapta-dhrti-yukti 17 udara-vegft"* 
m&hatmyatA.saya-vida ,0 tj:tiyakramanti 11 7 || 
atra*’ sthitA vidva prabhakari-bhQmi-dese 
duhkhaip’ 1 anityam asuciip ca pralopa-dhannam j 

* dviti R.K.T. [Me. ~ ~] * “yathaip S. 1 cittanA K.T. 

cittayA or cintayA ? 4 °tatp K. °tA T. °ta ? * °ml R. 

* trtl° RK.T. [Me. —] 1 dharma-j 0 Ana-kriyflm ukti sficanA R. 

"kryamukti sOcanA K. 'kyyAmukti sCcano T. * yAdiro DU 

bhavas tada gocarah11 4 11 R. “bhava tadAgama gocarah K. c nubhava 
tu dAma gocarah T. ' prajSo R. prajBa K.T. punar-uvAca 

K.T. M saipkramatAnAm R.K.T, 11 surafca K. artrata T. sftratam 
S. Chin ] “ Metre : Vasantatilaka 14 sraddha K. 

SuddhA R. 11 nirvAnAnui*Aga[ya)tA K. nirvippAnu 

rfiga-yatA R. akyo-shib hdod-chaga-bral-te Tib. '* drdhA R 

lt tapta-dhrtiyu R. » vegAl .1 R.K.T. “ t r tl° R.K.T. 

” tyatra R. 71 duhkham R 
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i\cira-sthitaka k^anikaip ca nirodbakam ca l 
vicinanti saipskrta-gatlkam anAgatlkam* 11 8 11 
to roga-bhnta saha-soka-pardevanarji" ca 
sopayasaiji ca priya-apriyatAnubaddham | 
duhkha-daunnanasya 4 -nilayam'' jvalitAgni-kalpam 
pasyanti 0 samskrtam ananta samujjvalanti 7 11 9 | 
udvigna sarva-tribhave anapekga-citta 
jfSftnabhilfl?a sugatAnam ananya-buddhil/1 
avicintiyaip 9 atuliyatp 1 " asamantapAraip" 
saqipasyate nirupatflpa jinflna jfiarmm|| 10 || 
to buddba-jilAna-niriipadravain IksamAnA'* 
atrflna^-nAtba-rabitA v raj ate caranti l< | 
nityam daridra tribhir agnibhi sampradlpta 
bhava-carake dukha 13 -satair vinibaddha-cittah 11 II 11 
klesavftais ca avilokana 1G -cchanda-hInfth 
sugatana dharma-ratanaau 37 praija?ta-bfllah | 
sarpsAra-srota-anuvAhina moksa-trastA 
_ me 18 trayitavya d^ha-vlrya samarabhante 11 12 || 
jnanabhila$a anapoksa jagartha-carl 
vyupaxlk?ato katama hetu jagasya mokse 3a 
nanyatra navarai.ia-j ilfina tathAgatAnAiyr 1 
jfianaqi ca prajfia-prabhavaip sugatana ’nantam 11181 
prajiia arutat tu ai iti cintayi bodhisatvo 
jfiatva tain Arabhati vlrya srutflrtha-carl! 
rfltrim divaip sravana-hetu ananya-karmA 
artharthiko bhavati dharma-parAyanas ca || 14 \\ 

1 nirlliakatn R.K. * f gati anfigatiknm R. * paridravaip 

K. P a . T. paridcvaqa R [Me- --] * manasya R. 

* nirayam T. * paSyati R. 1 samuccalanti K. samujjalaip 

ti R. * buddhlb T. # “tayarp K.T. “tiyam R. 10 °yam 
R " “ram R » “roAnfth R. “ ftlrtaeR. 

M vipramocanftrtham Tib Chin. u duhkha RK.T. 

,B avalokana R.K.T.* n ratana R. u mapi (mayi?) K.T. 
mayft Tib. u mokga K.T. . ** jnfinatayA gat&n&m K. 

jn&natayft augatAnftm R. 11 £rut&Mu R. Subhitta K. sutft tu T. 
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maj.u-mukti-ratna-mlayftn 1 priya-bAn'dhavams ca 
rfijyaip ananta vividhan 1 purasthflna^-sresthfln 5 1 
bhfirya-sutaqis ca parivAra-mano ’nukillan 15 
anapoksa/-cintu s tyajate vidu dharina-hetoh | \ 15 11 
sira-hasta-pada n -nayana svakain atma-mamsaqi 
jihva ca daqi^ra^-srava-nasika-sonitaip 11 ca| 
hrdayaip t'upadya 12 priya-raajja parityajanti 
na duska retain 1 * atha duskara yac chrnoti || 16 ]| 
yadi kflscid enam upagamya 5 * vadeyya evaip 
yadi agni-garbha prapate” jvalitApi ghoram| 
prftpi§ya ,fl dharma-ratanam sugatopanltaqi 
srutva adlna-manasah prapate gunArthl 11 17 || 
ekasya dharma-pada nrtha sumeru-inQrdhnft 17 
trisahasra 151 agni-rucitaip api brahmalokflt 13 1 
sOdurlabhfl 2 ' imi jinasya 21 udflra-bodhir 
ye" mftnugyei.ia sukha 19 labhyati evarQpam j1 IS |] 
yAvattarena pavararsina*’’ jfiana-lftbhas 
tilvattaraqi dukhara 23 avlcikam utsah&mi | 
kiip vfl 21 punar vividha-manu?a-duhkha-skandhaip 
hantabhyupemi 5 vara-dharmi-padarthi duhkham |! 101! 
dharmaip ca arutva puna yonigu” cintayati 
dhyanapramai.ia-^caturas ca tatha arQpya| 
pafic&py abhijiia-pravara abhinirharanti 
na capi tegu w vasitA upapadya yftti|| 20 || 
atra sthita gunadhara bahu-buddha-kotyah 


1 °yftip R. s "barn R. 1 °dhftip R. 4 purasphlta K. 

* °{hftip R. * ®k0lft R. r anavek^a K. ’napeksu R. 

* oitta K. • Sira-pida-haata R. '• fyrft R.K.T. 11 aonitam 

R.K.T. '* tu nfldyft K. upftdyft T. w do?karai(ro K.) 

nam T. 14 ka&id en'upagamya R. kascid anupagamya K.T. 

u Pfttita K. pate R. 14 prayi?ya K.T. 11 murdhft RT. 
** "sri K.T. M brahmalokat api RT. » durlabhft R.K.T 
71 jinftnftip ca R. . ” ya R. ” sukham R. 

u parikar?ina K.T. *• duhklmm R K. duhkhag T. 74 eft T. 
1! °»pesi R.K.T. 54 punar yonisu R. °yftnisu K. Left out in T. 

* °na4 ca° RK. 40 te?a K.T. 
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pQjyanti niscita-mana Sp.iuvanti dharmam | 
tanubhfttva 1 mitbyapagatah parisuddhayanti 
svari.ie yatha vigata-dosa pramana-tulyara 11 21 11 
atra sthita gui.iadliaras tridasadhipatyarp 
kflrenti* Isvara nivartitu k&raa-ragflh | 
mnruVsamgha-neka-vividhfin 4 kusalflna’’ marge 
sthapenty 0 ananya-mana-buddha-giinabhilflse 1 1 22 || 
atra sthita jinasuta 7 viriyfirabhante 
labdhva samadhina sahasra-sataip 1 amlnaml 
pasyanti buddlia-vara-laksa na- citri-gatra m 
bhOyo atah u prapidhi-srestlift-gunapramanab || 23 || 
l "ity esa trtiya 11 bhftmir nirdi^ta sugatatmajah 
sarvaloka-hitaiijlnftm bodhisatvftna ’nuttama|| 24 


E 


(P. 32) F 
G 

H 


Prose 


(P. 30) A. 7 

(P. 31) 8 

0. 9 

D .. 10 

. 11 


BhCuni III 
Gftthft Prose 


!b 

c 

.d 

•{ a 

‘b 

Id 
a 
fb 
c 
'd 


12 


13 


14 


GSthft 
fl5 
16 

17 

18 
'•lO 


(P. 33) K 
(P. 34) L • 

M 

(P. 36) N 
O 

(P. 37) P 


20 


21 

(22 

las 

24 


1 tandbhO R. cf. Mah&vyutpalti, ed. Wogihara, section 50, No. 5 
kftrayanti T. kftranti R. 3 manu T. (Jff 19) 4 °dhftin R. 

kuftala- R. * sthftpyanti R.T. l viniyft 0 K. vinayft 0 T. 

s'atara R. [- -) 9 ata R. 19 Metre: Sloka. 11 tftrya R.K.T. 
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IV. Fourth Bhtlini, Initial Gfithfi. 

’ovaip srunitva carariaiji vipulatp 
bhQmy-uttamaip manu-raraaiji pravarnm 2 | 
saqihar§it& s jinasutfittamanft 4 
abhyo 5 kiranti kusumebhi jinnm || 1 || 
saqikampita lavana-toya-dhara fi 
iha r dharmadesanam udlrayatflm*1 
marukanyakft abhimano-rucirftV 1 
saipglti-yukta l0 -varadharma-ratah“ 11 2 11 
vasavarti devapatir attamanft 
mani-ratna-divya sugatasya k$ipl 
vAcaip 1 * abhfl?i atha eva ,s jino 
utpanna artha guna-pAra-gato 11 3 || 
kiip kflranaqi tatha hi 14 dharraavaraip 
sambodhisatva-''caranarpi paramam | 
bhQmir vidQna ,c iyam adya Aruta 
yasyft Aravo durlabha kalpasataih 11 4 ) 
bhQyab prabhAija naradeva-hita 
caryflvarftrp jinasutana vidQ| 
sro$yanti te 17 maruta samgha-ganA 
bhQtaip viniscayam ananya-padatn [ | 5 || 
,J vimukticandrab pnnar vlro alApl” sugatAtroajam | 
caturthl-saipkramantflnftip gocaraip bhana uttamam 1161 j 

1 Metre: [ta, bha, ja, la, ga,] * bhflmyil vibhG-mana-rajita- 
varam[R. bhGmyft vibhu (mibhO T.) mina-racita-pravaraip K.T. sa 
mchog dam-pa yid-hoA phul-gyi Tib * nahftyino R. sahayito K- 
sahamitft T. Sin-tu-mgu-gyur Tib. * “manah R.K. "man 4 m T. 

* abhya RK. ' dharfth R. 1 saha R. * udlrit&m R. 

• °kibhi manu-rucira R. “kabhi matiu-ruvinA K. °k4bhi manu 

garuvirA T. yid-hoA shan-pahi Tib. ’* yukta R.T. 11 rata 
RK.T. 11 vftcam R.K. 11 atha-r-eva R.K. artha vada T. 
14 satvehi R. tatha hi K.T. 14 cA° R. »• vktana R.T. 

vidOra K. ” me K. ma T. ime Tib. 14 Metre : Sloka 

'• AlapI R- fiaapl K. Aiayi T. 
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IV. Final Gatha. 

'parikarmita tptiya 2 bhUmi prabhamkaraya 
satvacarya loka tatha dharma vicaryamanah [ 
akasadhatu manadbatu trayas ca dhatu 
adhimukti'-asaya-visuddhi samflkramanti 11 7 11 
sahapraptu arcismati-bhumi mahflnubh&vah 
sarrivrttu sastu-kuli bhllyu ’vivartiyatvo | 
abhedya buddha-ratane tatha dharma-samghe 
udaya-vyaya-sthiti-nirlbaka preksamanah 11 8 1| 
loka-pravrtti-kriya-karma-bhavopapattim 4 
saipsara-nirvyti-vibbavana k.«etra-satvan l 
dharmac ca purvam aparanta k?ayanutpfldaip s 
saipvyttu bhavayati sastu-kulanuvartl j | 0 H 
so r * esu-dharmu 7 -sainupetu hitanukampl 
bbaveti kayain api vedana-citta-dbarman s | 
ftdhyatma-b&hyubhayatha vidu bhavayati 
smrtyopasfchana-bhavana-niketa-varjita 9 11 10 || 
papa-ksayat kusala-dharma-vivardhita ca 
samyakprahana J0 -caturo vidu bkavayanti| 
catu-rddhipada ,l -bala-indriya bhavayanti 
bodhyahga-ratna-ruciram tatha margasre$tham | 111 11 
bhaventi 1 * tail janayatam 13 samavekgya buddhiin 
upastambhayanti 1 ' pranidhim krta ,5 -ptlrva-m.aitrah [ 
sarvajfiajfi&nam abhiprarthana buddha-ksetrain 16 
bala-xrestham uttama-patharji 1 ' anuci ntayantafr 1112 11 

1 Metre: Vasantatilaka. • a trtlyft R.K.T. [Me. - - 

* mukty R. 4 "papatti R.K. papartti T. * k§ay&nu(t) 

pftdara R. 4 sa R.T. de dag(te)Tib. 7 e$a-dharma K.T. 

4 dharma R.K T. • amftyopasthana-bhftvana-niketa-vivarjitftni K. 
smrtyopasifha-vana-miketa-vivarjitim T. smptyopasthfipana niketa 
vivarjit&ni ? 14 “pradh&na R.K. prapidh&na T. cf. Mab&vyutpatti, 

ed. Sakaki, N. 957. 11 caturddhipftda R. 11 bh&vayanti R. 

bhavanti K.T. 19 janatam R.K.T. [Me. 14 °bhenti R. 

“ kj-pa S. 80ih brtse byams pa sfton Tib. 14 “tram R. 

17 path&nu R. 
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vaiaftradaqi 1 api ca dharma-ahflrya* sftstuh 
vara-buddlia-ghogam abhiprflrthayamana* dhlrfll.i j 
gambhlra-mfixga -ratanaiji ca viraoksa-sthanaiji 4 
mahatam upilya 3 .samudftgama bhftvavantil 13 | 
satkayadp?ti*vigatos ca dviga.^i-drstl 
attattamlya fi -vigatfls tatha jlva-labham j 
skandbas tu dvAra v tatha dhatu-niketft-sthanaqr 
sarva-prahlna vidu?aiTi l) catuthaya bhQmyftm 11 14 [ | 
so y&nim&ni sugatena vivarnitAni 
karm&iii klesa-sahajani anarthakani j 
tani prahftya vidu asayato 10 visuddha 
n dharmArabhanti kusalaip jagatayanflrtham 1 ' | • 15 || 
susnigdha u -citta-bhavato vidu apramatto 
mpdu-cittu sflrjava 14 hitA I3 -sukhn-avahavas ca 
aparikligtas ca ,a parimargati uttam&rtharp 
jfiftnabhi^ekam 11 abhila?i jagfirthacarl || 16 | 
guru-gHuravo^upagatah pratipatti-kamo ,b 
bhavate k|rtajil;\ sumanfts ca 15 akc^^as" ca | 
nirmayatAgahana 11 flsaya-sQratas* 1 ca 
avivartya-vlryu bhavate samudanayantal.i* | J 17 j 
tasyfltra 1 ' bhQmi-ruciraya prati?thitasya 
adhyaSayaip 13 api ca stiddham* 3 upeti dharinam 

1 e dam R. 1 dharm&sniphfirya R. dharma asaipbftrya T. 

Left oat in K. [Me. - 1 - - ~ * “themAna R. * °nam R. 

* mahantupiya* R. mahatAn upftya T. * • fttmAtmlya K.T. 

* ftyatana Tib. • °nam R. , • vidunft Tib. *• ftsayatft 

K.T. khoii-nas Tib. " karma Tib. Chin. 11 jagatrftyanfi(pa) 0 
T. 15 sinigdha R. [Me. --v] 14 mrdu-sftrjava R mrdu- 

mfirda(de T.)va K. [Me. - - -1 - - - Q mrdu-mftrdava-cittah Tib. 

18 hita RK. hitafj T. '• aparikilisju R. e kilistra K. °kirisfa T- 
[Me. jSflnabhi^ekam R. jfiftnaip(°na- T.) viSesam 

K. (Prose.) 14 c k4raal,i R. 18 suvaciA ca T.S. (Prose.) suvarft# 
ca K. « °kfts R.K.T. *' c tft-gahana R. c ta sugata K.T. 

thibs*po Tib. n sftmtAA R. 53 °yamtum K. °yantam T. 

“yatum R. * 4 °tha K.T. M °yam R » Sraddhi T. 
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adhimukti tapyati 1 vivardhati sukla-dharmo 1 
mala-kalmasaip vimati-saqifiaya sarva yanti 5 11 18 | ! 
alra sthitil nara-vararsabha bodhiaatval/ 
sugatftn aneka-nayutdn abhipajayanti | 
srnvanti 3 dharma yatha Aasani pravrajanti 
asamhArya sakya fl krta-kAficana-bhasanam va T || 19 11 
atra sthitana viduna gunam Asayarri ca 
jfianam upaya caranaqi ca visuddhi-mArgah | 
no sakyu raara-nayutebhi nivartanaya 
ratna-prabheva yatha 8 varga -j a lair aharya 9 |j 20 [| 
atra stkita nara-inarud-gaiia-pajanArhA™ 
bhontl suyAma-patir 11 Isvara dharma-carl i 
satvani drsti-gahanad vinivartayanti 
sarabharayanti kusala jmajfiAna-hetoh || 21 :| 
vlryopapeta sata'*-koti nara-rgablianam 
pasyanti 'nanya-manasab susamfthitatvat | 
tata uttarlrp bahukalpaip" abhinirharanti 
jHanftkara pranidhi-sre$tha-gunArtha-cArI 11 22 || 
ll caturthi itiyaip bhhtnir visuddha subha-cariiii | 
gupartha-jiiana-yuktanaip nirdi§tA sugatAtmajAb | j 23 | 

1 tasyati T. tasya ’bhi° R. tasyablii K. cf. PaSabhumika-SOtra, 
cd. J. Rahder, P. 40, J. 1 dharmA R. * patti K. 

* °tv& R. * 6rnonti R. * SAnti- R.K.T. thub-pa-med 

(na sakya) Tib. T va R. " ratnu-prabheva vftte R. ra 

tu prabhava patha K- ratna-prabhe ca yatha T. * ahftrya R. 

14 nara-marut-pOjanftrhA bhonti R. nnra-ma-pOjanArhft K. nara- 
maru-punArhA T. 11 suyAma-devapatir R. 11 tatha K.T. 

“ °pam R.K.T. [Me. -] 14 Metre: Sloka. 
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28 


V. Fifth RhQmi, Initial Gfttha. 

^raimm ntha srupitva bhflrai-sregthflip vidQnarp 3 
jinasuta paritusta har^ita dharmahetobl 
gagani kusuma-var?aip 8 utsrjantl udagrab 
sadhu augataputra vyftkj-t&rp te 4 mahatma || 1 |J 
maru-pati-vasavartf sard ha deva G ganena 
khaga-gata 7 sagatasya pQjanarthaqa s udagraj 
vividha-rucira-meghah snigdha-abha manojfiab 
abhikira sugatasya har.?itab prlnitaa ca|| 2 |[ 
gltaruta-manojfift vadya-tQrvabhinAda 
dcva-vadhu*-prayuktab sastu saippOjanartham ] 
jina puna tatha^-rdpaip darsayanti sma sthanarp 11 
sarva-ruta-svarebhl eva-sabdab prayuktah || 3 || 
13 sucirena fiSayu prapOrpa 15 rauneb 14 
sucirena bodhi-siva-prapta jinab I 
sucirena drgt* nara-deva-hitah 

1 Metre : Mftlinl. [na, na, ma. ya. ya.] 1 °nftm 

3 "flam R. * tena K. ta T. * maru-pa vasavartti 

* deva R.K.R. devft-<na) or devl? * kha-gata R. khaga-pathi 
S. * °tbam R. • vadhO R.K. l * sva- R. " °nam 
R. °ne K.T. 13 Metre: PramitaksarA, Lsa, ja, aa, aa.] 

“ pratipftrpa R.K.T. u mane RK. 
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saqiprapta deva-puri sflkyamunib ) j 4 |) 
sucirepa sAgara-jalah kgubhitah 
sucirena flbha-subha munni jane 1 ! 
sucirena satva sukkit&b — * 
sucirena §asu sruta karunikab [(5(1 
sucirena sarpgarau mah&munma* 
saqiprapta sarvaguna-para mitah | 
mada-mana-darpa prajaliitva tamaqi 
pftjArhu 4 pujima mahasramapam 11 6 || 
fiha pQji-krtva khaga-mflrga gatil] 
iha pflji-krtva sukha-neka-vidham | 
ilia pQji-kytva duh kha-sar va-k?aye' 5 
iha pGji-krtva jina-jfSana-varam || 7 || 
gaganopamab paramu-suddhu jinu 7 
jagatl 8 aliptu yatha padmu jale | 
abhyudgato udadhi merur iva 
har?itva cittu jina pdjayathA 11 8 i| 

9 de-skad dbyahs-su brjod byas-nas | 
lha-yi-bu-mo brgya-mah-ba j 
dkal.i-bas rgyas-pas rab-tu-blta 1 
sin-tu-dkab-bas ri-ma gro-byed 11 9 j| 

“ath&bravld” vajragarbham vimukticandro visflradabl 
paficamyA bhflmya 12 flkAran nirdi§asva vi§arada n 11 10 11 

V. Final Gatha. 

"evarp visodhita 13 catur^u jinA^-carlsii 


1 munti jane K.T. mukti muneh? * 3 syllables are 

missing in Skt. MSS. „ 8 "munmsm R.K.T. * °ha K.T. 

1 The first pada of stanza No. 7 occurring here in the Tibetan and 
Mongolian translations i9 missing in the Skt. MSS. 9 k§ayau K. 
k?ayo T. 1 jino K.T. * jagat R. * Stanza 

No. 9 occurs in the Tib. Mong. and Chin, versions, but is missing in 
Skt. MSS. Metre: Sloka. 11 °vlt R. 11 bhOmyft R. 

18 °dah R.K.T. M Metre: Vasantatilaka 19 e dhite R.T. 

°dhituS. » jina RK.T. 
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buddhya triyfidhva~samat& anucintayanti | 
sllaqi ca citta pratipatti tu l m&rga-suddhib 
kfii»k 9 &-vinlta*-vidu paficami* akramanti 11 J1 11 
smrti-capa indriya-igu 4 anivartitas 3 ca 
samyakprahaiV-haya vahana T -rddhipadab 8 1 
pailca-balah kavaca sarva-ripQ abhedyab* 
§Gr&iiivarti-vidu paficami akramanti! 12 || 
hry-apatrftpya-vastra 10 vidun&m. §uci-9lIa"-gandho 
bodhyahga-m&lya vara-dhyftna- ia vilepanam ca| 
prajiia-vicarana^-vibbQ^an’-upaya-sre^tbam 
udyana-dharanita 14 -paiicamim akramanti 11 13 11 
catu-rddhi-pada-caranab 13 smrti-suddhi-grlvah 
krpa-maitra-srestka-nayanft vara-prajila-daipgtra | 
nairatmya 10 -nada ripu-kle§a-pradhar?amapa 
nara-sirpha 17 samya 18 vidu paficamim akramanti 11141| 
te paficamim upagata vara-bhOmi-Srestharp 15 
parisuddha-marga-subham uttari bhavayanti| 
SuddhAsaya 10 vidu jinatva 'mi^prapanflrthl 
krpa-maitra kheda-vigatA 15 anucintayanti 11 15 11 
sambhftra-punyupacaya tatha j flana-§re$tharp r 
naika up&ya abhirocana* 4 bliQmya bhasan* 5 1 
buddhadhi^thftna smrtimarji mati-buddhi-prapta 
• catvari satya-nikhilftn anucintayanti || 16 11 
paramartha-satyam api saipvfti-lak^anarn ca 
satya-vibhagam atha satya-nitlranaip ca| 
tatha vastu sAsrava-k$ayaip M api raflrga-satyaip* 7 

1 “pattitu R. * vinite R. * paHcama R. pamca 
4 isO S. indriycKU 0,. 4 °ta s R.K.T. • “pradhAna 

’ vAha R.K.T. [Me.-] 4 °pAdA R • °dyftin R.T. °dya 

14 (hry-a) patrApya vast* R. 11 labdha RK.T. ** nule° 

“ R. u °alta R. 14 cararU R 14 HmyA 

" siiphA R «• sa R.T. 14 9 §tbam R 14 c yo 

11 “tva-anu R [Me. *•» -] ** vigata R. n °stham 

14 abhilocana K.T. 14 bhflmyAbhAsAin R. 14 kaaye 

k?aya K.T. v satyam R 


i A . — 
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yavanta nAvarana-satya samo'saranti 11 17 ) | 
evarp. ca satya parimargati suksma-buddhir 
na ca t&vad ’n&Varana prflptu vimoksa-sre?tham | 
jilanadhiinukti-vipulat tu gupAkar&n&m 
atibhonti sarva-jagato arha^-pratyayanAin [ ] 18 11 
so eva satya-abhinirhrta-tatva-buddhir 
janati sarpskfbi-mrsft-prakrtl asaram| 
krpa^-maitra-abha 3 labhate sugat&na bhtkyab 
satvarthikah sugata-jnana-gave^amanab 11 10 H 
purvapare G vidu nirlksatu saipskrtasya 
mohandhakara-tamasavrta duljkha-lagnft | ’ 
abhyuddharoti jagato duhkha-skandha-vrddhan 7 
nairatmya jiva-rahit&ips trna-ka?tha-tulyan 11 20 j | 
klesadvayona yugapat punar-bhasi s tryadhvam 
cchedo duhkhasya na ca anta samosarantah I 
hanto prana§{a-janate ’tidaya-'bhijata 0 
saipsAra-srota na nivartati nibsvabhavam| | 21 || 
skandhalayft uraga-dh&tu kudrsti-salyflh 10 
saiptapta-agni-hrdayAvrta andhakflro | 
tr?narnava-prapatita avalokanatvAt 
jina-sftrthav&ha-virahft 11 duhkha-arnava-sthAh) | 22 || 
evarp viditva punar arabhate > pramatto r,i 
tac caiva arabhati sarvajagad-vimoksl | 
sinrtimantu bhonti matiman gatiman dhpliqi ca n 
hrlmArps ca 14 bhonti tatha buddhina prajnavArps ca 13 
1123(1 

avitrptu punyupacave tatha jflana-sre 9 (liaqi in 

1 samft" K.T. * ana 0 B.K.T. * jagatt ’arha R. jagato 
tta K. jagabhartu T. 4 krta R.T. 4 lambha R K. lambhaiyi 
T. snaA-ba Tib. 4 °para K.T. ’ Vfk?ftn R vj-ddhab K.T. 
* bhflsya P,. * tyayAips taye ti R. tyatoksa ye ti K. jyayas 

mayeti T. sfiiii-rje skyelTib. 14 6alyam R.K 11 vikalft 

R.K. '* ’pram&daip S. 14 dhrtnp R. 14 hirimanfcu 
R. hrlm&s ca K.T. 14 °jRavftrp R. 14 °stham R. 
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no khedavftnn asithilo balarn e§amAnali j 
k§etraqi vidhaya jina-lak?ana buddha-gho^am 1 
avitrpta sarvakriya satva-hitArtha-yuktah 11 24 | j 
paripAcanAya jagato vidu Silpa-sthAnAn 
lipi-inudra-sarakhya-gaiia-dhfttu-cikitsa-tantrftn | 
bhOta-graha-visama-roga-nivartanarthaip* 
sthflpenti sAstra-rucirAn krpa-maitra-buddh! J / 25 11 
vara-kAvya-nataka-matiqi* vividha-praharsAn 
nadyodiyana 4 -phala-pu9pa-nL?adya-stha nan | 
sthApenti neka-kriya satva-sukhapanArthaqi" 
ratnakaraip§ ca upadarsayi naika-rQpAn 11 26 11 
bhtlml-calaiyi ca graha-jyotisa-candra-sQryau 
BarvAnga-lak.^ana-vicArana rajyasthanam | 
anlpya-dhyana tatha-’bhijfia AthApramAna” 
abhinirharanti hita-saukhya-jagArtha-kamab 11 27 j | 
iha durjayam 7 upagata 8 vara-prajfla-cArl 
ptljenti® buddha-nayutA §ri?uvanti 10 dharmam | 
te?Am subhaip punar uttapyati Asayas ca 
svari^aip" yatha musara-galvaya'* saqavirar^tAin 1 * || 281| 
ratnAmaya-graha u -vimana vahanti vAtA 55 
te yehi tehi tu vahanti asaqihrtAs ca ll5 | 
tatha loka-dharmi caramAna jagArtha-cArl 
asaqiharya bhonti yatha padma jale aliptam|| 29 || 
atra sthita tusita iSvara te krtavl 17 
nAsenti 18 tlrthya-caranAn prthu-d^ti-athanan 19 1 
yac cAcaranti kusalaip. jina-jiiAna-hetob 

1 gho§e RT. 3 °tham R. * mati-vi° R. 

4 nadi-odiy&na R. nadyodyft K. nadyodyftna T. * °tham R. 

e man&b R 7 iha sudurjay&m R. imu (sa-T.) dur° K. 

upagato R. * pOjayanti R. pCjanti K. pranayati T. 

ID Srupenti K. Arno(no)ti T. 11 suvarna R svarna K.T. 

13 musAra-galva R.K.T. w saipvimatpiam R. 8avim&$tham K.T. 

“mayftgra R.K. u vatft te R 14 yehi tehi vahanti 

asarphyta yatha I R. te yehi tehi vahanti susaiphitaS ca | K.T. 

17 kfta R J * vmasenti R. »• sthftn R. ?&Arp T. 
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satv&na trftta bhavamo dasabhir baladhyaiV [ | 30 [ 1 
te vlryam uttari samftrabhi apramattAh 
kotl-saliasra-sugatAn abhipQjayanti | 
labdhvft* samadhi vidu karapayi ksetra-koti 
pranidhl-visegu anubhuya gunakarftnam 11 31 11 
3 iti e?ft pailcaml bhttmir vicitropaya-kotibhih | 
nirdista satva-sarflnam nttamfl 4 sugatAtmajah || 32 11 
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• balebhih R. balft<JhyAh K. baladyAb T. * labdhft R.K.T. 
Metre: Sloka. 4 uttaptA R.T. uttaptah K. 











IN BUDDHIST TEMPLES V. 
KOYA-SAN 


High up on the mountain of Koya, 3000 ft. above the 
sea surrounded by forests of cryptomeria and fir, in a saucer- 
like plateau, rests the temple village of K5ya, the holy place 
of pilgrimage to devotees of the Shingon sect. For a 
thousand years the light has been burning in the Mandoro, 
and here come pilgrims from all over the world to do homage 
to Kobo Daishi, the great founder of the Shingon sect. On 
the summit lies the village which extends with its borders of 
temple buildings for two miles surrounded by eight peaks 
which represent the eight petals of the lotus which in turn 
represent eight Buddhas. It is said that the form of Koya- 
san is like a sleeping dragon from West to East and like a 
sitting tiger from North to South. An old poem states, “If 
a man take a step on this mountain, at that minute his 
troubles clear away by the wind that blows over Koya’s 
many peaks.'* Indeed Kdya-san is filled with peace and 
calm—a troubled soul may here find surcease of his woes. 

Koya-san was discovered by Kobo Daishi. Wishing to 
find a quiet remote place to establish a home for his mystic 
teaching, he wandered over many mountains in the vicinity 
of Kyoto and felt that he found in Koya-san the ideal spot. 
There is a story of his meeting the resident god of the moun¬ 
tain, accompanied by his two dogs, who directed K6b5 Daishi 
to the summit of the mountain. Kob5 Daishi had a friend 
in the Emperor Saga and he asked him to give the mountain 
to him. The Emperor heeded his request and the grant in 
the handwriting of the Emperor is still preserved at Koya 
as one of its treasures. 

In the ninth year of Konin (818 a.d.), Kobo Daishi 
began with the help of his disciples to excavate the mountain 
and the first temple was built the next year and soon after 
great temple buildings rose up. When it was entirely 
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finished it must indeed have been a grand place with stately 
buildings, elegant pagoda, golden Buddhas, with wonderful 
pictures and statues and filled with priests entoning the holy 
sutras. It was here that Kobo Daishi died or rather entered 
into meditation, for his followers believe that he is still 
living in the tomb, lost in contemplation, awaiting the coming 
of Maitreya, the future Buddha. He predicted his own 
death, and when the time came, summoned his disciples, 
declared his will, and then sat down quietly, and entered a 
deep meditation from which he never emerged. 

His grave is the Mecca of throngs of devoted followers 
who come to pray before his grave, offering incense and 
candles. His tomb stands among the giant trees of his 
beloved Koya at the very end of the great' cemetery. At 
Koya it. is believed that the spiritual light of Kobo Daishi 
is still shedding its rays not only upon Koya but upon all 
the temples and followers of Shingon throughout Japan. To 
Shingon believers Kobo Daishi was not an ordinary man but 
an incarnation of the Buddha. Popularly, he is revered as 
a Bodhisattva and Koya-san is dedicated to his spirit. 

In its best days the temples are said to have numbered 
2000 to 9000, but there are only about 110 left. Most of the 
temples at Koya receive pilgrim-guests. There is no fixed 
fee for hospitality: every one gives what he can whether it 
is a large contribution from a wealthy follower or the modest 
offering of a poor pilgrim. The fare is strictly vegetarian. 

The chief sight at Koya-san is the cemetery. It extends 
a broad avenue one and a half miles long through a forest 
of cryptomeria and hinoki trees on each side of which are 
monuments of all kinds, large and small, elaborate and 
simple in the forms of slabs, shafts, pagodas with statues of 
Bodhisattvas. Huge gorinio, the stone monuments in five parts 
representing the five elements—earth, water, fire, air, space, 
symbolised by square, circle, pyramid, crescent, and sphere— 
arc many and whether large or small they are always impres¬ 
sive. Here are tombstones or memorial stones for many 
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famous men of the past, warriors and noble men as well as 
of Shingon devotees and priests who have died recently. At 
the end of the stately avenue is the tomb of Kobo Daishi 
where lights and incense are always burning and devotion 
is ever offered. Shingon followers like to be buried at ICoya 
if possible, and if not to have a portion of their ashes 
interred in a common receptacle near the tomb of Kobo 
Daishi. 

On one side we see the graves of the celebrated heroes 
Atsumori and Kuraagai Naozane, we see the great tombstones 
of prominent daimyo, memorial stones erected to the memory 
of celebrated priests like HSnen Slionin and Shinran Shdnin, 
to men of literature like the poet Basho, to actors like Ichi¬ 
kawa Danjuro, and near Kobo Daishi’s tomb is a separate 
enclosure which holds the monuments of Emperors. In the 
Hall of Light many oil lamps are burning in memory of the 
dead. For a small fee the visitor may have a lamp burning 
for a day or a day and a night or he may arrange to have a 
light burning for a longer period. The burning of a light 
is a pious offering in the eyes of Buddhists, and there are 
some who believe that in whatever one of the six worlds the 
departed one may be, he will be aware in some way of bless¬ 
ing, of the flame lighted for him.- 

There is a story told that recalls the story in the Bible, 
of the widow’s mite. It is said that a very rich man offered 
ten thousand lamps while a poor woman who possessed noth¬ 
ing cut off her hair in order to sell it to get money for one 
lamp. Her offering was acceptable and is said to be still 
burning in the Mandoro Hall. The lamp lighted by the 
Emperor Shirakawa in 1023 has never been extinguished. 

The Great Kond6 or Golden Hall of Koya was burned 
in December 1926 and priceless treasures went in flames, but 
it is now being rebuilt and it is said will be very beautiful. 
The re-building of the Kondo shows that Buddhist piety is 
still a living thing in Japan, for the money to do it comes 
from the followers both rich and poor. In the vicinity of 
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the Kondo are a number of small buildings containing 
statues of the Buddha or Bodhisattvas, a pagoda and the 
Mieido which enshrines a celebrated picture of Kobo Daishi. 
It is considered a very holy object and is never shown to the 
general public. Near here is the shrine erected to the Myojin 
or mountain god who directed Kobo Daishi to Koya. It lias 
a beautiful setting of high trees and seems to give out from 
its precincts a special atmosphere of quiet and calm. It is 
interesting to note that the two dogs who accompanied the 
My5jin are also enshrined here. The Emperor offered the 
black dog for the province of Kii and the white dog for the 
province of Awaji. 

Koya has a great gate called the Dairaon; it is 138 ft. 
high. Besides it is a very large bronze statue of Kwannon, 
the Bodhisattva of compassion. In the ninth year of Meiwa 
(1772), a great fire took place in Tokyo, many people 
perished, and this statue was erected for the peace of their 
spirits. 

The Kongobuji constructed by Toyotomi Hideyoshi in 
memory of his mother, the official residence of the Abbot, is 
the chief temple at Koya. It is extensive and impressive 
with a splendid curved roof and fine wood-carving in the 
gates and porches. The rooms are large and elegant with 
wall screens painted by celebrated artists. These rooms are 
named in accord with their decorations, the Willow Room, 
the Plum Room, the Pine-tree Room, and so on. The Willow 
Room is the site of the apartment where Hidetsugu, the 
adopted son of Hideyoshi, committed harakiri at the command 
of his august father. In the Hall of Ancestral Tablets, there 
are those to the memory of the Imperial Family; and it is 
interesting to note that here reposes the memorial tablet for 
the Honorable Mrs. Gordon, an earnest student of Buddhism, 
whose grave is in the Koya cemetery. Kobo Daishi is 
enshrined here. The whole building is an example of the 
spaciousness and beauty of an ideal Buddhist temple. 

The Daishi Hall is a large and fine building erected in 
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recent years and used as a church for all the activities of 
the Kobo Daishi Association of Koya, which is organised for 
the purpose of propagating and extending the teaching of 
the saint of Shingon. Here are held lectures, Sunday school, 
summer school, and meetings of all kinds in connection with 
the religious work of the sect. 

There are many other temples in Koya and each one of 
them contains treasures in the form of statues or pictures, 
pagodas or gardens. The oldest and one of the finest is the 
Kongo Sammai In. It contains a very wonderful screen, a 
national treasure, by Oguri SStan (1398-1464). But most 
interesting of all is the Tahoto, a two-storied pagoda built by 
the wife of Yoritomo in 1190. It is the oldest building in 
Koya and contains some wonderful statues by the master 
Unkei—the centre figure is Dainichi (Mahiivairochana) with 
Amida, Shaka, Ashuku, and Hosho. The expressions on the 
faces of these figures reflect the beauty and compassion of 
Mahayana Bodhisattvas and truly symbolise the characteris¬ 
tic qualities of these Bodhisattvas of wisdom and compassion. 

At the Shojo-shin In, the most elegant of the Koya 
temples, there are many beautiful objects, screens, and 
pictures in Kakemono style, statues and ornaments, while 
the rooms themselves are works of art and the garden a 
glimpse of beauty. There are some wonderful screens from 
the brushes of Kano artists and also some fine monochrome 
ink panels of SesshQ. The Hall of the Memorial Tablets is 
spacious and impressive, all the ritualistic implements being 
of fine workmanship. Here are found the tablets of em¬ 
perors and shoguns, daimyos, priests, and laymen of all 
kinds. Before them are intoned the sacred scriptures sup¬ 
posed to help to bring peace to the departed spirit. An 
atmosphere of quiet calm hangs over the precincts. 

There are many stories and legends connected with 
Kdya-san but owing to lack of space I must refrain to tell 
them. There are stories connected with Kdb5 Daishi and 
other eminent priests, stories about Hideyoshi and other 
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notable historical personages, legends regarding rocks and 
trees and birds, even romances connected with fair women 
in spite of the fact that from its establishment until 1868 
women were denied entrance to K6ya-san. 

I must not forget however to mention the gardens of 
Koya, the charming one at Shojd-shin In, where the pink 
lotus bloom, the artistic one at Tentoku In laid out by Kobori 
Enshu and a fine example of the master’s art, the picturesque 
one at Fumon In serene in formality. Each temple has its 
garden and each one preserves its characteristic impression. 

The walks on K5ya-san are beautiful, amid the giant 
trees and with temples and shrines on all sides—a priest 
passes in black robes rosary in hand—perhaps a procession is 
met, priests robed in lovely gowns of purple, red, and gold— 
a group of young students passes—some pilgrims pause 
before a temple gate. 

There are schools and colleges at Koya-san—college and 
university as well as elementary and middle schools. Some 
of the most eminent scholars of the sect reside here; there 
is a fine library and a splendid museum. 

In the museum are preserved the most precious posses¬ 
sions of Koya. It is impossible to describe them, magnificent 
examples of the artist, sculptor, and calligrapher. There are 
some from the brush and chisel of Kobo Daishi. Nearly 
every one is a National Treasure. 

There is only one that I can describe here and that is 
the jewel in the whole collection. It is the famous picture 
by Eshin Sdzu of Amida and the Twenty-five Bosatsu. It 
was painted in 965 a.d. at the temple of Enryakuji on Hiei- 
zan. It represents Amitabha accompanied by Twenty-Five 
Bodhisattvas welcoming the believer after death to the Pure 
Land. The central figure, the Amida, is of great beauty— 
he is the Buddha of Boundless Light, and light seems to be 
the characteristic of this painting. The colour of the picture 
is a predominating gold which increases the atmosphere of 
luminosity. The figures of the Bodhisattvas are grace com- 
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bined with strength, the expressions are love fused with 
power, and the golden Amida himself with his half-shut eyes 
and half-smiling mouth is symbolic of tender compassion. 
To this picture one can return again and again finding new 
beauty at each visit. 

Tradition says that it was at the temple of Ryukd In that 
Kobo Daishi died and a small dark room in which an oil taper 
is burning is shown to special devotees of Shingon. This 
oil taper has been kept burning since his death. This temple 
is in possession of mementoes of his,—his rosary given by 
a Chinese Emperor, the Fudo sword and paintings and 
writings which he made. 

Near here is the temple of Myowo In which harbours the 
celebrated Red Fudo painted also by Eshin Sbzu said to be 
done with his own blood. It is a serious and mysterious 
picture which reveals its inner meaning only to a devotee of 
Shingon. 

The reader can see that there is a wealth of interest and 
beauty, here at Koya-san. Nature, art, and religion have 
been lavish in their gifts. He who comes to this lovely place 
may feel as if he has come to an earthly paradise where he 
can spend peaceful hours among the lofty trees, amid the 
sound of birds and the flutter of dragon-flies, listening to the 
jump of the red carp in the pond, and the sound of the 
ponderous but musical bell. Koya-san has within it the 
element of peace which it has been drawing to itself since 
K6b5 Daishi, treading over the mountain, stopped here and 
said, “Here will I build my temple. Here will I make my 
religious home.” 


AT KOYA 
( 1 ) 

Iu the deep pool—the golden carp, 

In the pine-trees—the summer breeze. 
On the rock edge—kingfisher blue, 

In my heart’s depth—profound calm, 
Here in the garden of Sainnn-In. 
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( 2 ) 

•low for away they seem 

All the petty cares, the trifles of Life. 

Here in the temple! 

I feel myself expanding, 

As I become the All, the parts drop away. 
Indeed no parts are left. 

There is only One. 


(3) 

Birds, birds, birds! 

Wagtail, kingfisher, mountain dove. 

Why do you come to this temple garden? 
When I look at your pure beauty, 

I feel sure that you have come 
To worship the Buddha. 

(4) 

A strange quiet 

As if a Buddha stood at the edge of the wood 
With his finger on his lips. 

The birds, tho carp, the leaves, even I 
Aware of his presence 
Suspend all movement. 

(5) 

I walked among the graves at Koya San 
City of the dead and giant trees, 

Engraved stones a mile before me, 

Chiseled stones a mile behind me, 

Statues of Buddhas all around me, 

I picture the dead living again, 

Princes, daimyos, priests, devotees. 

They walk among the trees at Koya San, 
They seem living and I seem dead. 

Thus beholding their pageantry 
I walked among the graves at Koya San, 
City of the living and great trees. 

( 6 ) 

Among the lofty trees of Koya 
The moon looks down upon the graves; 

At tho inner shrine stop and gaze 

Where Kobo Daishi sleeps in peace 

He is not dead they say, 

lie is sleeping (how near Death is to Sleep!) 
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He is waiting for Maitreya. Is he lonely f 
How can he be lonely? 

The devotees come and go, 

Reverence given, adoration. 

Kobo Daiahi sleeps in peace 

Among the giant trees of Koyu 

Waiting he knows not of sorrow and loneliness. 

Watching for Maitreya, 

Watching for Maitreya. 


Seiren 


BOOK REVIEWS 

Le Pensee de Rabindranath Tagore, by Sushil Chandra 

Mitter. Paris: Adrien-Maisonneuve. 1930. 

After a brief preface by Dr Sylvain Levi, who finds in 
Tagore one of the two guiding voices of India in travail, and 
a full bibliography of four pages, Professor Mitter proceeds 
to trace the sources of the poet’s thought, and then to discuss 
what he calls his “transcendental humanism.’’ In spite of 
his protest the poet’s admirers insist that he is also a 
philosopher. 

This discussion, the latter half of the book, is the more 
original, but the first half is equally useful to all who need 
such a summary. Professor Mitter is well-qualified by birth, 
training, and occupation to make it, and he gives us a clear 
and sympathetic account of Tagore’s sensitive childhood, of 
the influence of his father, the Maharshi, of his adolescent 
promise, and of his brilliant achievements as educator, poet, 
and thinker. The Upanishads, the Bhakti singers of Bengal, 
Buddhism, and the songs of the people have all entered into 
the soul of this eclectic thinker; but it is to Kabir, the weaver- 
poet and to Rammohun Roy the synthetist that Tagore ow r es 
most. A son of the Brahmo Samaj he has sung as no one 
in our time the praises of the Unseen Lover, and in this 
devotional dualism Dr Mitter finds his distinctive thought. 

In the poet’s JIvandevata, “Lord of My Life,” he sees 
a new doctrine of the Self. Agreeing with Bergson that this 
world is a process of things, Tagore, more poet than philos¬ 
opher, sees in the calm and peace of personal communion the 
proof that here js an abiding reality. 

Tagore’s “philosophy” expresses itself in many ways, 
perhaps best in his Asram Santiniketan, Abode of Peace. 
Here is a practical expression of his Reality: and if it breaks 
down in his own tendency to criticise without accepting 
criticism and in his failure to realise that internationalism 
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must be based on nationalism, this is because he is an intui¬ 
tive rather than a systematic thinker. 

In nationalism he sees the curse of our time and in the 
“big and complex'' organisation of our civilisation the trade¬ 
mark of materialism. 

The book concludes with a brief account of the poet’s 
educational work, but unfortunately it has no index, and the 
reviewer is unable to check his impression that far too little 
attention is given to the influence of the West upon Tagore 
whose music, drama, educational theories, and philosophy 
have been more influenced than he knows by the “material’’ 
West. Nor is there enough consideration of the influence of 
Buddhism which inspires the Poet not only by its inter¬ 
national spirit but by its central philosophic thought. The 
contrast between the unreal and the real, the transient and 
the permanent, the restless and the calm—it is this which 
the great thinkers and artists try to express, and it is this 
which Tagore has chosen as the central thought of his own 
mystical transcendentalism. But why drag in Bergson whom 
the Buddha anticipates by twenty-five centuries in making 
Nibbana the calm state of the one Abiding Reality ? 

Kenneth J. Saunders 


The Spirit of Buddhism, by Sir Hari Singh Gour. Calcutta: 
Lai Chand & Sons; London: Luzac and Company. 8vo, 
pp. xxxi-f 565. Price, 30s. 

The beginning of the preface explains this work. It 
says, “The subject of this book has given rise to a voluminous 
literature in all the principal European languages. But all 
these works have been written by European scholars. It 
appeared to the present writer that there might still be room 
for a work compiled by one who, though not an orientalist, 
had yet lived in a system out of which Buddhism had grown 
and who, by reason of his remote kinship with the Great 
Master, might perhaps possess a mentality which may give 
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him in some small degree an advantage denied to alien 
writers, brought up under a different system and possessing 
a mentality, which has to be trained to the receptivity of 
ideas and the appreciation of a doctrine, the elements of which 
are familiar to all Hindus, and the depth of which can per¬ 
haps be more easily sounded by those to whose forefathers 
the doctrine was first preached and who, by their love and 
devotion to their great compatriot and kinsman, are not 
likely to forget easily its true meaning and significance.'’ 
This is the reason for the book and the author states that 
he has followed the historical method, but in expounding the 
tenets of the new religion, he has attempted to summarise the 
then prevalent views of life and then give Buddha’s com¬ 
ments and criticism upon them and the writer feels that a 
work following this method must necessarily be a singular 
departure from the beaten track hallowed by the tread of a 
century of orientalists and European expounders of oriental 
thought. . As the writer declares it is intended to be popular, 
so it disarms criticism from a more scholarly point of view. 
The author gives an exposition of the life of the Buddha and 
the development of the doctrine and his views are indeed 
often contrary to those held by European scholars and he 
finds in Buddhism a higher teaching than is ordinarily pres¬ 
ented. Buddha never truly denied the existence of God nor 
of the soul—he was not truly understood. 

A comparison with other faiths is made, with Jainism, 
with Hinduism, with Christianity, with Islam, with modern 
thought, and a final chapter presents Buddhism as the 
universal religion. It should be classed as a world religion 
because it possesses none of the bigotry and nothing of the 
exclusiveness of sectarian creeds. It is tolerant of all creeds 
but only intolerant of their superstitions and absurd dogmas 
and offers a faith enlightened by reason and a convenient 
formula for uniting all intellectual forces on the ground of 
a common idealism. 

In asserting that there is an esoteric doctrine in Bud- 
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dhism, the author is in line with Mah&yana Buddhism 
especially with the Zen and Shingon sects of Japan. We 
agree with the statement: “Buddhism has always had an 
esoteric side; and that side places Buddhist metaphysics in 
a plane higher and nobler than the base materialism to which 
it is held associated. That higher teaching will not be 
readily perceived by any one who reads only what Buddha 
spoke in his popular discourses to the uninitiated.—That 
Buddhism has for over two thousand years engrossed the 
best minds of the East and has materially influenced 
Western thought—shows that there must be in the plain 
narrative of his doctrine an elasticity and a hidden meaning 
which only a closer study of his teaching can reveal.” This 
chapter is of much interest but we could wish that the 
author knew more of the Mahayana so that he might stress 
here the ideal of the Bodhisattva which is the gem of the 
higher Buddhist doctrine. 


Comparative Studies in Vedantism, by Mahendranath 
Sircar, M.A., Ph. D. Pub. by Humphrey Milford, Oxford 
University Press. Pp. xii + 314. Price, 10 Rs. 

In India philosophy has never been divorced from life 
and religion, and religion has often been deeply tinged with 
intellectual subtleties. That-the highly abstract advaita 
Vedantism of Sankara is contrasted to the concrete devo¬ 
tional Vishnu worship of Ramanuja may appear strange, but 
both are really branches of one great Indian life-tree. 

Buddhism does not acknowledge the authority of the 
&ruti, and in this respect it does not belong to the orthodox 
Indian way of thinking. But it harbours also in its own 
body two divergent systems of discipline—the highly meta¬ 
physical 6unyata teaching and the devotionalism of the Pure 
Land faith. When the two extremes are taken up for com¬ 
parison, they seem to differ so much, indeed, that one doubts 
whether they belong to the same system. Shin Buddhism 
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and the Vishnu worship being analogous to Christianity in 
so many points, they may all be considered to be of one 
common origin; but after all the Shin is an offshoot of 
Japanese Buddhism and the Vaishnavas are the Indian fol¬ 
lowers of the Bhakti wing of Vedantism; they cannot grow 
out of Christianity, which is the product of the religious 
consciousness of the Israelites. Though religion is life every¬ 
where, this life asserts itself in different forms under 
different surroundings. This is why there are varieties of 
religious expressions and yet so many points of mutual cor¬ 
respondence. 

“Vedantism,” it is rightly remarked by the author of 
the Comparative Studies in Vedantism, “is as much an art 
of life as a science of thinking, and life ultimately in its ful¬ 
ness of growth embraces Truth and finds its meaning and 
purpose therein. And it will not be wrong to say that 
Vedantic systems are ultimately attitudes of life and con¬ 
sciousness, which subsequently find out a logical support 
and basis. Though the later teachers are found engrossed 
in working at the concepts, yet these concepts are formed and 
woven out of a demand to meet the requirement of the 
particular attitude of consciousness. And in the history of 
Vedantism two attitudes of knowledge and love have almost 
become fixed, and the psychological demands have given two 
types of philosophical concepts and thinking. * * 

What Dr Sircar attempts to do in his book before us 
is “to indicate the fundamental concepts of Vedantism, a 
comparative study in the different lines of thinking of these 
problems. I have, therefore, before me the two types of 
thought—Transcendentalism of the Advaitins and Theism of 
the Vaishnavas. Among Vaishnava teachers I have at¬ 
tempted to throw light on the systems of Ramanuja, 
Vallabha, Madhva, Nimvark, and the Bengal school. Though 
the main profession of Vaishnava Vedanta has been theistic, 
yet the Vaishnava teachers have minor differences amongst 
themselves, and the cast of Vaishnavic thought has different 
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moulds to suit the minor differences in logic.” The subjects 
treated here for comparative studies are: Epistemological 
Approach, Categories of Existence, Appearance, An Esti¬ 
mate, The Creative Order, Sources of Knowledge, and 
Realisation and Discipline. 

The doctrine of grace is the weightiest one in all the 
religious systems founded upon the experience of salvation. 
Whether salvation is monergistic or synergistic, whether it 
is Tariki (other-power) or Jiriki (self-power), may be left 
to philosophers to discuss and give a final solution to the 
problem. According to Dr Sircar, “Vaishnavism counts 
upon grace as the immediate cause of liberation from the 
divided life consequent on association of the soul with 
nature. Grace sheds forth kindly light and loving attrac¬ 
tion which carries the struggling soul up to the fulness of 
life and light. But before the soul can feel the touch of 
grace and receive it, it is to be absolutely purified and 
resigned. Karma gives this purity of being, resignation, 
and humility. In lowliness and humility the spirit receives 
grace. The Vedantists accept the ever-presence and ever- 
expansiveness of grace, still they maintain that grace is 
vouchsafed unto the spiritually fit. The importance of 
karma and self-discipline has been emphasised in this affirma¬ 
tion. Mercy bestows its genial protection and upward 
stirring to every struggling consciousness, but the virtuous 
and the meritorious alone are fit to receive them. The 
unrighteous cannot receive them by the grossness of their 
nature. Even in cases when the flow of divine mercy has an 
unprecedented swiftness, the heart must have been pure, the 
spirit lowly, and the intellect in tune with the synthetic 
vision. Grace or mercy is consequent upon clarity of vision 
and lowliness of spirit. When the synthetic vision is in com¬ 
plete sight, the heart moves in the rhythm of the synthetic 
light and gradually begins to receive the loving touch and the 
protecting care of Mercy. Such a conception of mercy is not 
opposed to the self-effort and self-discipline.” (P. 310.) 
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Against this, Shin Buddhism upholds absolute xnoner- 
gism. The comparative study of all these religious experi¬ 
ences in Buddhism, Christianity, Hinduism, etc. and the 
philosophies which attempt to understand them intelligently 
will.no doubt shed much light on the nature of the human 
soul. 

On the whole, Dr. Sircar has handled his subject with 
lucidity and penetration. 


The Saundaranan-da of Asvaghosa, Critically Edited with 
Notes by E. H. Johnston, M. A. Published by Humphrey 
Milford, Oxford University Press. Price 12/6. Pp. xi 
+ 171. 

We have now a critically edited text of Asvaghosa’s 
Saundarananda by Mr. E. II. Johnston, forming one of the- 
Panjab University Oriental Publications. Besides the text 
itself there are notes carefully worked out and a good full 
index containing many Buddhist Sanskrit words which have 
not been noticed much in the dictionaries. The text, as the 
editor rightly remarks, has not been sufficiently studied by 
Buddhist scholars. But really * ‘it is the earliest Buddhist 
work by a writer whose name is known to us and of whose 
personality we can gain some idea from his writings. So too 
it is the earliest work presenting to us a logical and carefully 
thought-out description of the path to Enlightenment. That 
the views set out are traditional makes it perhaps all the 
more valuable; for it enables us to see the force and bearing 
of technical terms and arguments, which are enunciated in 
earlier Buddhist literature in a manner liable to cause mis¬ 
conception. Further, as Asvaghosa is generally agreed to 
have flourished early in the second century a.d., the indica¬ 
tions he gives of developments in doctrine deserve considera¬ 
tion.” (Pp. v-vi.) 

This neglect on the part of Buddhists in the past was no 
doubt due to the inaccessibility of a good text of The Saun- 
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darananda, and we have to be grateful for Mr Johnston’s 
painstaking work which amply supplies the deficiency. 


Buddhistische Symbolik, with 68 plates in large octavo, by 

Gustav Mensching. Gotha: Leopold Klotz Verlag. Pp 

52; price, 18 marks. 

The author intends through this work to show the 
religious symbology of Buddhism by means of many illus¬ 
trations. They have been taken mainly by the author’s 
uncle, Dr Schubert. The work has an introduction on Bud¬ 
dhism and Buddhist symbology, and then explains the pic¬ 
tures which illustrate the following subjects: the general 
symbols of the teaching of Buddhism such as the Wheel of 
the Law and the stupa, the Buddha and his Order, showing 
statues of the Buddha and of the Arhats, the cult symbology 
with pictures of altars and their ornaments such as drums 
and bells, the architecture of temples, for example, stupas 
and pagodas, and animal symbols such as the lion, the ele¬ 
phant, and the deer. This is an extremely interesting and 
suggestive book. 


The Real H. P. Blavatsky, a Study in Theosophy and a 
Memoir of a Great Soul, by William Kingsland. London: 
John M. Watkins. 8vo, pp. x+322. Price, 16s. 

This book is a written endeavour to show how the 
Theosophical Movement started and to reveal the soul of the 
woman who was the central figure in the inception of that 
movement. The author states that “behind the rough, some¬ 
what uncouth, stormy, and certainly most unconventional 
H. P. Blavatsky, there lay for those who could put aside 
superficial judgments, a nobility and force of character of 
the highest quality, so in using the term the Real H. P. 
Blavatsky I use the term first of all as correcting the false 
representations and misconceptions which have been so com¬ 
monly and so lightly accepted by the world at large and 
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secondly as signifying what in fact each of us possesses—an 
inner Self, a real Self as distinguished from the fluctuating, 
changing personality; a Self which, in that majority of us, 
is only very feebly active in or through the temporary 
personality. Setting aside all carping criticism, let the 
reader try to look into the great heart of the woman whose 
clear gaze was fixed on the great goal of Humanity, the 
attainment by each individual of a divine degree of knowl¬ 
edge and wisdom and who worked with iron will and 
unswerving purpose and utter self-sacrifice if perchance a 
few might receive the great message entrusted to her by those 
custodians of the ancient Wisdom Religion when she herself 
had found after years of ceaseless search.” 

There is no doubt whatever that the Theosophical Move¬ 
ment, made known to the general world, the main doctrines 
of Mahayana Buddhism, and the interest now being taken 
in Mahayana in the Western world has most certainly been 
helped forward by the knowledge of Theosophy. Mr Evans 
Wentz in his Tibetan Book of the Dead writes, “The late 
Lama Kazi Dawa-Samdry was of opinion that there is 
adequate internal evidence in them of their author’s intimate 
acquaintance with the higher lamaistic teachings into which 
she claimed to have been intiated.” The Voice of the Silence 
is true Mahayana doctrine. Undoubtedly, Madame Blavat- 
sky had in some way been initiated into the deeper side of 
Mahayana teaching and then gave out what she deemed wise 
to the Western world as theosophy. It is true that some 
things were added and some subtracted from the pure Maha¬ 
yana doctrine according to the extent of her knowledge and 
her judgment. As Mr Kingsland says, “She did more than 
any other single individual to bring to the West a knowledge 
of Eastern religious philosophy.” 

The author proceeds to record the life of Madame 
Blavatsky from her birth to her death, always with the idea 
of discovering the real individual under the superficial per¬ 
sonality. It seems that he has done his task well. 
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Christos, the Religion of the Future, by William Kingsland. 

London: John M. Watkins. Demy 8vo, Pp. xi-hl23. 

Price, 2/6. 

Religion, according to Mr Kingsland, is the effort of the 
individual to realise his innate spiritual nature and powers. 
He believes that even in the remotest past there was already 
a deeper knowledge, a real Gnosis which we are, in fact, 
only now beginning to recover. It is that ancient Gnosis 
which must be the religion of the future he thinks, and he 
hopes to show that all our scientific discoveries and our 
modern philosophical thinking tends to confirmation and re¬ 
statement of it. 

It is interesting to find Buddhist parallels. On page 18, 
he gives the statements of Reality which exactly matches 
that of Zen when he asserts that to find reality, “the man 
must penetrate to the depth of his own being” and again 
“the finding of the true Self is a continual negation, per¬ 
petual loss of the phenomenal self.” 

On page 81, he gives the Buddhist standpoint when he 
declares that the cycle of birth and death is to be conquered 
through the attainment of a real spiritual consciousness, and 
on page 84, a definition of the True Self which is quite Maha- 
yanistic. On page 96, he seems to affirm the Bodhisattva 
ideal of Mahayana. This little book gives a good introduc¬ 
tion to Mahayana Buddhism. For this reason, we recommend 
it to all those wishing to taste something of the Mahayana 
Wisdom. 


Gotama The Man, by C. A. F. Rhys Davids. London; Luzac 
and Company. Demy 8vo, Pp. 302. Price, 4s. 

This is a puzzling book. At the first reading the new 
ideas and irritating style created an unsympathetic judg¬ 
ment, but upon re-reading it and managing to put up with 
the strange English style, the general idea of the writer was 
caught and sympathised with. 
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It is indeed true that the man Gotama as well as the 
Buddha Gotama and his teaching have been so represented 
and misrepresented by both ancient and modern writers that 
“it is difficult now to get a true idea of either the man or his 
message and that he does not sanction the worth in which 
either he or his message is held to-day.” 

The author proceeds to write the life of the Buddha in 
the first person, and this presentation is quite different from 
the usual and orthodox one. For example, “It was not the 
facts of old age, sickness, death that were brought home to 
me, as if I had never known of them, as if I were a very 
babe in knowing of these things. It was the More-knowledge 
that the old man wanted, that the brahmans were scant in, 
more-knowledge in the longer life, more-knowledge in the 
things most needful here in our way-faring; it was the 
back of this that sent me home most woeful, most lacking 
light, most looking for a new world (p. 21).*” And again, 
“Let no book ever word any other message as mine:—the 
worth in man as wilier to will, to choose his own welfare, ” 
(p. 51); again, “I held the very ‘man’ in highest worth. 
That there was no ‘I' was unthinkable. I did not seek man’s 
body, I did not seek man’s mind; I did not seek a bundle, a 
complex of both. I sought ‘The Man’, the very ‘thee’ (p. 
63).” “Never did we doubt that ‘I’ the very man, was real 
(p. 65).” “The man in my word was the one thing most 
real, man who is neither body nor mind.... Here lies the 
very centre of my teaching:—the man as wayfarer (p. 86).” 

The writer examines the various doctrines of the Buddha 
and re-interprets them. One must certainly agree with her 
when she asserts (p. 146), “There is perhaps no teaching 
that has been so fettered as is mine with the fixed formula, 
the fixed refrains.” The Buddhism we know in the Pali 
Canon is the fixed Buddhism made by priests. As the writer 
says, “Not only were the fixed wordings not always worthy 
but changes came which were not for the better.” In truth, 
the Buddhism of the Southern School in its sutras is the 
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record of one school only the Vibhajjavadin. There were 
the records of other schools but it was the Mahayana which 
sought to return to the real teaching of the Buddha, to get 
his true spirit. That they made mistakes too is certain, but 
they made fewer mistakes, and if they are accused of pre¬ 
venting the letter of the doctrine, they made a brave attempt 
to preserve its spirit. Mrs Rhys Davids’ book is very 
suggestive along this line. She says, “They had only, each 
section of them, some sayings. None of them had a know¬ 
ledge of all. Nor have they now, in countries where Bud¬ 
dhism is held. They know only portions.” Let us add, in 
Europe also. 

Although the writer’s ideas and conclusions are not 
Mahayana, but quite independently characteristic of herself, 
often exaggerated, often far-fetched but also the clear think¬ 
ing of a trained scholar. Yet she suggests what the Maha- 
yanist felt when they turned from the monk-made school of 
the Vibhajjavadin to seek the true spirit of the Buddha’s 
doctrine. 


The Vision of Kwannon Sama, by B. L. Broughton, M. A. 

(Oxon.). London: Luzac and Company. Pp. 154. 

Price, 5s. 

This book, in story form, relates a legend, according to 
Chinese sources, of the origin of Kwanyin, the Chinese Bodhi- 
sattva of Mercy. It is difficult to understand why as the 
story is Chinese, the Japanese term Kwannon Sama should 
be used, and then the use of this term is popular, the true 
form used by priests being Kwanzeon Bosatu, Kwannon 
Sama being used only among the laity of less religious 
knowledge. 

The story is a charming one and was composed by a 
Chinese priest: it was told to Mr Broughton by Chinese 
friends. The beauty of personality and character of the 
lovely Miao Shan is sympathetically related. The world of 
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compassion is contrasted with the world of force and 
Kwannon triumphs in the end as the ever-victorious Bodhi- 
sattva of Love and Compassion. 


Buddhism, by Kenneth Saunders. Bonn’s Sixpenny Library, 

No. 58. Pp. 79. 

This is a very small book outlining Buddhism. It is 
indeed Buddhism in a nutshell presented within a few 
pages. Anyone who reads this little book cannot fail to have 
his interest aroused in this great religion. The author 
says, "The student who would grasp at once the wide 
range of Buddhist developments and their inner unity may 
do so without great effort in two ways. He may either read 
typical texts in easily available translations, or he may study 
the art forms in which their essence is embodied,” and he 
adds that "if the first step is to realise the complexity of 
Buddhism, the second is to trace the underlying unity.... 
The key to the understanding of Buddhism lies in the concept 
of balm in the midst of storm, of the Abiding in the midst 
of the transient, of the real at the heart of the unreal.” 


The Tannisho, Tract on Deploring the Heterodoxies, trans¬ 
lated by Tosui Imadate. Kyoto: The Eastern Buddhist 
Society. 16mo, p. xxviii + 51. Price, ¥ 1.00. 

The Tannisho is considered a gem by the JSdo-Shin sect 
and believed to contain its most important teaching. It was 
compiled by one of Shinran Shonin’s immediate disciples, 
Yuiembo, who found that his master’s teaching was variously 
interpreted, not always in the spirit of the master. He 
lamented the state of affairs and decided to write this booklet 
quoting some of the most important sayings of Shinran 
Shonin in order to put an end to the spreading of hetero¬ 
doxies. It is supposed to present householder Buddhism the 
gist of which consists in believing in the "Original Vow” of 
Amitabha Buddha and the very spirit of the Buddha and 
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the essence of his teaching is understood to be revealed in the 
Tannisho. As the Tannisho itself says, “When the thought 
is awakened in your heart to say the Nembutsu, believing 
that your rebirth in the Pure Land is attained through the 
inconceivable power of Amida’s Original Vow, you come to 
share in his grace which embraces all beings forsaking none.” 
The reader who wishes to learn something of Shin Buddhism 
cannot do better than to peruse this little book.* 


Chinesische Philosophie, by Heinrich Hackmann. crun¬ 
chen : Ernst Reinhardt. Pp. 406. Price, M. 9.00. 

This is a noteworthy book which deals with Chinese 
philosophy from the earliest to modern times, describing in 
detail the main ideas of Confucius, Laotse, Metse, Chuangtse, 
Mencius, and then following with the development of Bud¬ 
dhism in China, the history of Mahayana, its great teachers 
and sutras, and then going on to Sung and modern Con¬ 
fucianism. The book shows rare learning and is a most 
necessary volume in the library of the student of Chinese 
philosophy. 


• With great regret we report that the translator of the Tannisho 
died recently after this note had gone to the press. 


NOTES 


By the death of Lieutenant-Colonel Dr E. R. Rost, which 
took place in London in June of last year (1930), the Bud¬ 
dhist community of London lost a faithful and devoted 
worker for the cause. His passing occured soon after the 
publication of his book, The Nature of Consciousness. His 
funeral took place according to Buddhist rites. 


We regret to have to record the death of Captain Ellam, 
formerly editor of The Buddhist Review, who had given the 
greater part of his life to Buddhist work. He died in 
London in July of last year. 

Another Buddhist who has left our midst is Mrs L. 
Adams Beck, the well-known novelist, who wrote also under 
the name of Barrington. She died on January 3, 1931, in 
Kyoto where she had been making her home during the pre¬ 
ceding year and a half. She gave her time to literary and 
charitable work. Her books written under her own name 
such as The Splendour of Asia and Garden of Vision show her 
interest in Buddhism. Her Story of Oriental Philosophy is 
a popular compendium of oriental teaching. She made, with 
Professor S. Yamabe of Otani University, a translation of 
the psalms of Shinran Shonin in The Wisdom of the East 
series. She gave three contributions to our Eastern Bud¬ 
dhist, the last one on “Milarepa the Tibetan Saint” appear¬ 
ing in our last number. 

Her friends greatly regret the passing of this brilliant 
woman who was an enthusiastic Buddhist. A beautiful 
memorial service attended by her Western and Japanese 
friends, was held for her spirit at the Zen temple of Em- 
pukuji near Kyoto. 

It is with the greatest regret and the personal sorrow 
of the Editor that we must record the death of Sir Charles 
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Eliot, former British Ambassador to Japan, which took place 
on March 17 on the steamer Hakone-maru between Penang 
and Colombo while he was proceeding to England. Sir 
Charles had been staying for some time in Japan, living in 
the quiet city of Nara, gathering material for a monumental 
work on Japanese Buddhism. lie frequently visited Otani 
College Library to consult books, and the Editor had many 
pleasant interview’s with him. On his last visit made shortly 
before his departure, he seemed not in his usual health. He 
was going to England for the purpose of seeing his book 
through the press. It is deeply to be deplored that he could 
not have lived to see the publication of his book, but it is 
to be hoped that the work will be issued even without his 
finishing touch. Sir Charles was a great scholar of Bud¬ 
dhism and his death is a severe loss to the cause of Buddhist 
scholarship. 

A number of Western Buddhists have been coming 
to Japan of late with the desire of studying Buddhism, 
especially Zen meditation. The difficulty is that there is 
no suitable place for them to stay. Their spirits may be 
willing, but their bodies cannot stand the regime of temple 
life and the hotels are too expensive and not suitable. Now 
it is proposed to build a simple house as a Buddhist Hospice 
w'here such students may come, pay what they can afford, 
and have a quiet place with simple but comfortable quarters 
where they may study and practise Buddhism. 

It is stated that the establishment of the Hospice is for 
the purpose of initiating Western people into Oriental 
religion and culture and thereby to bring about a better 
understanding and sympathy between East and West. The 
committee consists of the following persons—Tesshu Kotsugi, 
Abbot of Myoshinji; Shinichi Sagami, Governor of Kyoto 
Prefecture; Kahei Toki, Mayor of the City of Kyoto; Keishu 
Ito, Abbot of Kinkakuji; Daisetz T. Suzuki, Editor of the 
Eastern Buddhist; RySichj Goto, Member of the House of 
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Representatives ; Koson G. Goto, Editor of the Shdborin and 
Mishd ; and it contains the names, as hearty sympathisers, of 
many prominent Buddhist priests. It is hoped that the 
Hospice will be ready at the end of this year. 


Recently two young men from America who were 
ordained as monks in San Francisco under Rev Nyogen 
Senzaki have come to Kyoto to study Zen Buddhism. Their 
Buddhist names are Koun and Mokusai respectively. They 
are now earnestly living the life of Zen monks at the Sddo 
(Monies Hall), of Daitokuji temple. 


Mr Broughton, the Vice-president of the English Maliii- 
Bodhi Society, is now in Ceylon working for the Buddhist 
cause. We understand that later on he will be coming to 
Japan where he will be very welcome. 


The Pan-Pacific Y. M. B. A. Conference at Honolulu, 
Hawaii, was held last summer and thirty-six delegates were 
sent from Japan. Mr M. Iwakura represented our Society. 

In the last Eastern Buddhist a note was made as to 
using religious themes as subjects for moving picture films 
and theatrical performances. The latest of the moving 
picture plays of this kind is Muyuge w’hich tells the life 
story of the late Baroness Takeko Kujo, a devoted Buddhist 
and a celebrated poet. MuyugS consists of a series of 
pictures showing the beautiful personality of the Baroness. 
The part of Takeko is taken by two young women, one very 
young in the eariler scenes, and the other older to portray 
the mature woman. Baroness Kujo preferred to spend her 
life in working for Buddhism and the poor to moving in the 
society to which she was entitled. Moreover, she was a true 
Bodhisattva; she did not long for Nirvana but on her death¬ 
bed asserted that she w r ould return to this world to continue 
her work in propagating Buddhism and helping the poor. 
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In this, she was a true Mahayanist, for the ideal of Mahayana 
is not to pass on to Nirvana bat to return again to this world 
of Samsara to work for others. The play Muyuge was suc¬ 
cessful in showing something of the fine character and loving 
personality of this remarkable woman. 


The Suvai'naprabhdsci'Sutra, or the Book of Golden 
Splendour, which belongs to the Mahayana has been pub¬ 
lished in the Devanagarl under the joint editorship of the 
late Professor Bunyu Nanjo and Mr Hokei Idzumi. The 
first chapter of this sutra appeared some time ago in the 
Eastern Bxiddhist together with an English translation. 
While it contains in its present Sanskrit form a great deal 
of the later phases of the Mahayana, there is no doubt that 
it occupies a significant position in the history of Mahayana 
Buddhism in India. For instance, the second chapter on 
the age of the Tathagata breathes the same spirit which 
inspired the Saddharma-punqlarika, the “Lotus Gospel." 
The idea that &akyamuni as a Tathagata lives eternally 
foreshadows the doctrine of the Trikaya (Three Bodies), one 
of the principal dogmas of the Mahayana teaching. Though 
the present text of the Suvarna-prabh&sa does not contain 
the chapter on the Trik&ya, both Pao-kuei in 597 and I-tsing 
in 703 used a text containing this chapter. Is this omission 
in the one mere accident? And is the presence in the other 
an intentional addition showing later development ? This is 
one of those questions which, in spite of their utmost his¬ 
torical importance, present almost insurmountable difficulties 
for solution. The Sanskrit text of the “Golden Splendour" 
as edited by Nanjo and Idzumi containing pp. xxvi+222 is 
supplied with an introduction. In it the editor Mr Idzumi 
refers to the different Tibetan and Chinese translations and 
to similarities of thought between the Suvarna and the 
Punqlarxka and other Mahayana texts. Published by The 
Eastern Buddhist Society. Price ¥ 10. 
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Dr Daijo Tokiwa has published another ponderous work 
following his study of Buddhatii (Buddha-nature), The new 
book is entitled Buddhism in its Relation to Confucianism 
and Taoism in China: size, 7£xl0 inches, pp. 750+28. To 
treat the subject thoroughly is quite a gigantic task far more 
than one scholar with all his learning and scholarly acumen 
could handle during his life-time. The author fully acknow¬ 
ledges the enormity of the work especially because the field 
has never been systematically explored. He is satisfied if he 
has succeeded in clearing it up to a certain extent so that 
those who come after can have a general survey much better 
than before. It is a learned work showing great erudition 
on the part of the author, who by the way had recently the 
unfortunate accident of being run over by a motor-cycle. 
The introduction treats of the general history of Buddhism 
in China since its first transportation there and the 
beginnings of its relationship with Taoism and Confucianism. 
The main body of the work is divided into two general sec¬ 
tions: Buddhism and Confucianism, and Buddhism and 
Taoism. The first section is subdivided into (1) the period 
prior to Sung Confucian philosophers, (2) Buddhism and 
the Sung philosophers such as Chou-tze, Chang-tze, the 
Ch'eng Brothers, Chu Hsi, Lu Hsiang-shan, etc., and (3) the 
Ming Confucians headed by Hu, Wang, etc. The second 
section contains a general survey of Taoism, Taoism as a 
religion, its canonical books, the objects of worship, the 
founders, the history of Taoism in the Three Kingdoms, in 
the Northern and the Southern Dynasties, in Sui and T‘ ang, 
its collisions with Buddhism in T'ang, its organisation and 
consolidation, etc. in Sung, Yiian and Ming, etc. The book 
forms the thirteenth volume of the Oriental Library Series 
published by the Oriental Library (Toyo Bunko), Tokyo. 
It is to be regretted that many scholarly works of a similar 
nature which have international value are more or less in¬ 
accessible, to students generally outside Japan. 
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Professor Showun Toganowo, of KSyasan Buddhist 
College, who is the author of the Study of the Mandalas has 
published another elaborate work on the Rishukyd known in 
Sanskrit as Adhyardhasatika-prajndparamitd. It is entitled 
The Study of the Rishyukyo, size 7$ x 10 inches, pp. 541 + 43, 
including numerous mantfala illustrations, indices, the 
Tibetan version, and the Sanskrit text. The Rishukyo is, 
according to the author, one of the most fundamental * 
canonical texts of esoteric Buddhism and the living fountain 
of the Shingon school of the present day; it is also the gospel 
of love in which Buddhist arts find their inspiration; it 
belongs to this world and is close to life as it is lived here 
on earth. What distinguishes this sutra boldly from other 
authoritative books of the Shingon sect is the idea of 
mahdsukha (great enjoyment), and as this enjoyment lends 
itself to two opposite interpretations carnal and spiritual, 
the text becomes quite a dangerous instrument in the hands 
of the unscrupulous followers of the school, which was really 
the case once in its history even in Japan. Its use, there¬ 
fore, was permitted only to those who were spiritually quali¬ 
fied. Professor Toganowo now exhausts all his scholarly 
attainments in order to bring out in an unequivocal manner 
what he considers the orthodox interpretation of the sutra 
not only from the philosophical but from the religious point 
of view. According to Shingon symbolism, the whole secret 
of the Rishukyo is represented in what is known as the 
Oohitsumandeu'Q, or “Mandala of Five Secrets.” The cen¬ 
tral figure is Vajrasattva who is surrounded by the four 
goddesses of love. When it is represented by a single deity, 
we have Aizen-myowo, god of love, although in appearance 
he is far from our worldly conception of a god of love. What 
interests the reader most will be the author’s view of the 
monumental Boroboedoer temple. He thinks this is not only 
a Chaitya dedicated to the Dharmakaya or Adhibuddha or 
Vajrap&ni, but its karma-mandala. It is a tridimensional 
representation on the most gigantic scale of the teaching of 
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the Vajrayana school of Buddhism in India. The Riskukyo 
itself is not a long one, and its teaching belonging to the 
Vajrayana is altogether bold, direct, and radical. When it 
is not rightly understood, it turns readily into the left 
extreme (vatnamarga), which it purposes to bring under 
subjugation. The author is to be congratulated in his suc¬ 
cessful handling of the delicate subject full of pitfalls. It 
also presents interesting material for students of religious 
psychology, especially of the phenomena of ecstasy. 

Professor Chijen Akanuma, of Otaui Buddhist College, 
Kyoto, who is the compiler of a comparative index to 
the Pali Nikayas and the Chinese Agamas is now the 
author of a Dictionary of the Proper Names that are found 
in the Pali scriptures of Buddhism. It is a painstaking 
work, and as we have it before us the result is quite a credit¬ 
able one, and most thoroughgoing. References are given in 
detail. So far we have four parts of it, pp. 1-672, “Abala” 
—“ Sutabrahma ’ \ A fifth will complete the work.* The 
proper names are chiefly biographical, geographical, mytho¬ 
logical, etc. “Rajagiriya,” “Ekavyohara,” “Sakka,” etc. 
are in themselves learned theses. Size: 7|xl0f inches. 


Mr Bunkyo Sakurabe, of Otaui Buddhist College 
Library, has compiled a complete catalogue of the Kanjur 
division of the Tibetan Tripitaka. The contents of each 
sutra belonging to this division are carefully compared with 
the corresponding ones in the existing Sanskrit, Pali, and 
Chinese texts, giving the page-references. It goes without 
saying that these comparisons and references immensely 
facilitate the work of Buddhist scholars who had hitherto to 
waste so much time and energy in finding out corres¬ 
pondences. The whole catalogue, probably over 300 pages, 

* While reading this proof, we arc informed of the appearance of 
the final part. 
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is to be issued in three parts, two of which are already out. 
Size 7f xlOJ inches. 

Professor Unrai Wogihara, of Taisho Buddhist College, 
Tokyo, has at last finished editing the Bodhisattvabhumi on 
which he has been working for some years. The manuscript 
prepared by him for publication some years ago had the 
unfortunate event of going astray somewhere in India. 
There are only two original manuscripts so far discovered, 
the one in Cambridge and the other in Kyoto; but Dr Wogi¬ 
hara’s erudition has enabled him to present us with a per¬ 
fectly readable text of a work belonging to the Yogac&ra 
school of Buddhism. The subject treated concerns the life 
of a Bodhisattva, that is, what constitutes Bodhisattvahood 
which is the essence of the Mahayana. We are glad that the 
number of the Mahayana Sanskrit texts accessible to the 
general reader is growing larger every year, and hope that 
Japanese Buddhist scholars will not relax their efforts to 
produce in the near future all the most important ones. 
Dr Wogihara intends to publish the second and concluding 
part before long. Part One is ¥ 5.00. Pp. 188. 


The “Modem Meaning of Buddhism” by Bungo Hirose, 
( Riso, Modern Religious Questions Number)—Of many 
articles which we have read recently, this is rather remark¬ 
able in its plain and clear statement, though in some respects 
we cannot agree with the author. He contends that the 
fallacy of modem idealism lies in its presumption of con- 
ceptional knowledge, while Buddhist philosophy upholds the 
wisdom through practice which enables one to accept life as 
it is. The duty of Buddhism in recent times in which social 
consciousness is so developed, is not to seduce a social man 
into solitude but to pick up those who have unfortunately 
fallen into it and make them again heroes of society. 

According to the author, Buddhism is an expression of 
philosophical experience by means of religious faith, con- 
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sequently, those who have understood philosophy well enough 
can comprehend Buddhism though they have no specially 
religious experience. Such remarks however may sometimes 
cause mistake, for they blur the distinction between religious 
experience and that of philosophy. The author seems to 
have explained Buddhist experience too philosophically. 
Aside from that, this article has a twofold value: it points 
out the fallacy of modern idealism and it upholds the duty 
of Buddhism towards modern consciousness. 


Mr Albert J. Edmunds has recently issued a fourth 
edition of his “Dialogue between Two Saviors.” As was 
once noticed in one of the preceding numbers of this 
magazine, the Dialogue takes place between Christ and 
Buddha, in which they including also Confucius agree “to 
found a house for man” not in these “seen worlds of birth 
and death, torture and wickedness,” but somewhere “over 
the sunset bars” and “beyond the farthest stars.” Now the 
author adds a new chorus entitled “Mahayana” which 
follows: 

"The Buddha died, to far Nirvana gone, 

And left the Truth behind to gave us all. 

But are we saved?—Samantabhadra rose, 

The Altogether Good, an Eastern saint. 

Said: ‘I train myself for Buddhahood. 

Ye fellow-bodhisattvas, one and all, 

I charge you, enter not the final bliss 
Till every soul be rescued from the Dark!' 

And so the angels of the sunrise faith 
Besiege the gates of hell with Christ and Joan." 


The editors of the Eastern Buddhist find it very difficult 
to issue the magazine regularly. Hereafter it -will be pub¬ 
lished as time and circumstances permit, at least one and in 
all probability two numbers in a year. They thank the 
editors of the magazine exchanges who in spite of this 
irregularity have continued to send their magazines. The 
Eastern Buddhist will not be discontinued without due 
notice. 
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Buddhism in England continues to be of interest to 
western students of Buddhism and, of late, Mahayana Bud¬ 
dhism is receiving attention. The Japanese Buddhist sects 
have received treatment in recent numbers, Zen by Mr 
Dwight Goddard, Shin and Jodo by Mr Masatoshi Mori, 
Shingon by Rev Akizuki of Koyasan and by Mrs Beatrice 
Suzuki. The condensed reprint of Mr Suzuki’s Outline of 
Mahayana Buddhism is continuing. The Buddhist Glossary 
and Bibliography is of much value. Various other articles, 
notes, reviews, and news make up each number of this in¬ 
structive magazine. 

The British Buddhist also gives notes of the Buddhist 
world and interesting articles from the Hinayana point of 
view. 

The Hawaiian Buddhist Annual for 1930 has a number 
of outstanding articles such as “Buddhism as a World 
Force” by Su Hari Singh Gour; “Rally to the Diamond 
Banner” by Bernard L. Broughton; “Sakyamuni as a 
Youth” by Warren Takeda; “Life as a Unity Process” by 
Martin Steinke; and many others equally interesting. 

The Chinese Buddhist published by Wong Mow Lam in 
Shanghai is a quarterly issued for the purpose of linking up 
China with foreign Buddhists; articles on Buddhists and 
Buddhism abroad together with other news and notbs make 
this a welcome addition to Buddhist periodicals. 

The Mahd-Bodhi is a Buddhist magazine published in 
India under the direction of the Anagarika Dharmapala. 
In a recent number there is a thoughtful article on Buddhist 
Salvation by the late lamented Dr. Dahlke. 

The Yeddnta Kesari is devoted to the exposition of 
practical Vedanta teachings as given out by the Order of 
Ramakrishna-Vivekananda and has many articles of note, 
illuminating to the Buddhist as well as the Vedantist student. 

Prabuddha Bharati is another magazine devoted to the 
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Vedanta. In recent numbers, there have been articles by 
such eminent writers as Romain Roland, Swami Vive- 
kananda, and Professor Radhakrishna besides those by 
Swamis connected with the Ramakrishna Mission. The 
January number has an article telling about Mrs Sevier, a 
devoted disciple of Swami Vivekananda, who established an 
Advaita centre and retreat at Mayavati. Mrs Sevier’s life 
was truly a noble one. 

The Shrine of Wisdom is always interesting. It is like 
a little jewel box of wisdom amid a flood of much materialis¬ 
tic and sordid magazines of the present day. We look 
forward to it with pleasure. The Winter Number contains 
a selection from Porphyry and the Life of Porphyry, also 
the Classic of Purity, a Taoist Classic. 

Zeutschrift fur Indologie und Iranistik is the organ of 
the Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft, edited by Dr 
Wilhelm Geiger with scholarly articles on Oriental subjects 
and fine book reviews. To mention only two in a recent 
number, we notice “Die Quellen des Mahavamsa” by Dr 
Wilhelm Geiger and another by D. Shinwachar “A Brief 
Sketch of Dvaita Vedanta Literature.” 

The Occult Review of London has often articles of 
interest to Buddhists, for example, the editorial in the 
November number on the artist, Nicholas Roerich, and the 
article in the January issue on Zen by Bayard Elton. The 
reviews in the department, Periodical Literature, the Book 
Reviews, Correspondence, and Notes are always informing 
and in nearly every number we find some articles of quality. 

Extreme-Asie, Revue Indo-chinoise IUustree, is a hand¬ 
some volume published in the French language at Saigon. 
There are always interesting articles, well illustrated with 
photographs and drawings. Mrs Sugimoto’s “Daughter of 
a Samurai” translated in French has been running as a 
serial. There are often descriptions of Chinese temples and 
the “Annales du Voyages de M. Wa au Pays des Falin-ki” 
was noticed in a recent number. 
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The Message of the East is another Vedanta magazine 
published in Boston, in the United States. In each issue is 
an instructive article from the pen of Swami Paramanandn 
who is in sympathy with Buddhism. 

The Mythic Magazine which comes to us from India has 
an article on “The Buddhist Stupa," a comparative study 
by Ramavarma, and a long and arresting one on “Hindus as 
Pioneers of the World Civilization” by Dhyanchandra. 

The Theosophical Quarterly published by the Theo- 
sophical Society (Independent) of New York is a dignified, 
instructive magazine having much affinity with Buddhism. 
The first article in the January Number contains passages 
with comments from the Buddhist sutras. There is also a 
fine translation of the Brihad Arayaka Upanishad by Charles 
Johnston and an article on Iamblichus by Stanley V. La 
Dow. The Book Review department and Questions and 
Answers are of value. The whole contents make up a most 
worthwhile magazine. 

The Burlington Magazine for December 1930 is a hand¬ 
some number. The chief contents are—“A Persian Painting 
of the Mid-Fifteenth Century,” by Laurence Binyon; “Re¬ 
discovered Rembrandt Paintings” by W. R. Valentiner; 
“Early Mudejar Woodwork” by Bernard Bevan; “Persian 
Silks of the Middle Ages” by Heinrich Schmidt, and many 
others of equal interest. The one which concerned us most 
was the description by Osvald Siren on “Two Monuments of 
Early Chinese Sculpture” with illustrations of a lion and 
Bodhisattva. 

The Bulletin of Oriental Studies, Vol. V, Part IV and 
Vol. VI, Part I, 1930. In the tables of contents of both 
these numbers we find many noteworthy articles to the 
Oriental student. The Book Reviews are very thorough and 
in themselves are small articles of value. 

The Bulletin of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research 
Institute, of Poona, India. The volumes for 1930 are filled 
with scholarly articles on Indian subjects.- “The Edict of 
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Asoka Reconsidered” by D. R. Bhandarkar and a study of 
.Krishna by S. N. Tadapatrikar were especially noted. 

Other magazines received which we read with interest ' 
and for which we give our thanks are.— The Journal of 
Religion devoted to Christian Doctrine, published by the 
University of Chicago Press.— The Epoch published by Mrs 
James Allen at Ilfracombe, England, one of the best maga¬ 
zines devoted to the New Thought.— The Rosicrucian Maga¬ 
zine from Oceanside, California, which promulgates the 
teaching of the Rosicrusians as given out to the world by the 
late Max Heindel.— Le Lotus Bleu is the organ of the Theo- 
sophical Society in France; it often contains articles of 
interest to Buddhists, for example, the description of the 
temples of Angkor.— La Revue Spirite, Journal d'etudes 
Psychologique et de Spiritualisme Experimental. Its title 
explains the contents of the magazine which concerns itself 
with the subject of individual life beyond the grave.— The 
Dawn, of Hyderabad, India, is devoted to the work and 
writings of Mr T. L. Vaswani.— The Meher Message is the 
organ for the teachings of the Master Shri Maher Baha of 
Nasik, West India.— The Liberal Catholic, from London is 
issued in the interests of the Liberal Catholic Church.— The 
Theosophical Messenger reviews the articles of American 
Theosophists.— The Canadian Theosophist is an independent 
theosophical Magazine.— The Kalpaka, The Psychic Review 
of the East from Tinnevelly, India.— The Vedic Magazine 
edited by Pr. Ramadeva of Gurukura-kangri, India, which 
contains informative articles on India and Indian Thought.— 
The Logos, Internationale Zeitschrift fur Philosophic der 
Kultur, issued from Tiimingen contains scholarly articles on 
philosophy in the German language.— Journal of the Andha 
Historical Research Society, of Madras, India presents 
learned articles connected with Indian History.— Journal 
Asialique of Paris contains scholarly articles and reviews of 
interest to Orientalists.— Le Bulletin des Polaires, organ of 
the occult fraternity of the Polaires of Paris.— Calamus, A 
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Quarterly furthering the study of comparative religion and 
all that makes for the realisation of the Unity of All Life, 
under the direction of Will Hayes.— Illuminations an Inter¬ 
national Journal devoted to the Enlightenment of Man 
published by the School of Life Foundation connected with 
the Nicholas Roerich Museum of New York.— Inspiration, 
Organ of the Eliost Ministry of Brookline, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. an association for healing and practical instruction, 
conducted by Waller de Voe.— Review of Philosophy and 
Religion being the Journal of The Academy of Philosophy 
and Religion of Poona, India.— Indian Historical Quarterly, 
edited by Dr Narendra Nath Law, Calcutta, India .—II 
Progresso Religioso, Rome.— Litterae Orientates, Orientalis- 
tischer Literaturbericht issued by Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 
containing always a leading article by some eminent scholar. 
—The Vaitarani, A Review of Current Literature, the only 
English monthly of Orissa, India, edited by Bidyadhar Singh 
Deo.— TheYoga-Mimansa, edited by S’rimat Kuvalayananda, 
Bombay, India. 

We are sorry that four of our exchanges have expired 
during 1930. The Quest, scholarly and suggestive magazine 
ably edited by Mr Mead in London.— The Young East of 
Tokyo which aimed to spread the teachings of Buddhism in 
popular form.—Mr Goddard’s little Zen and last of all an 
Italian friend Ultra. We regret them all and feel that the 
world has lost something beautiful and vital in losing them. 
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